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Art. I.—The Mystics of the Fourteenth Century and their con- 
nection with the Reformation. 


(1.) Deutschen Mystiker des vierzehnten Jahrhunderts ; Meister 
Eckhart. Edited by Franz Preirrer. Leipzig: 1845. 

(2.) Hours with the Mystics. By Ropert ALFRED VAUGHAN. 
1873. 

(3.) The History and Life of John Tauler, §c. By S. Winx- 
worTH. London: 1857. 

(4.) Theologica Germanica, éc. Translated by S. WinkworTH. 
London : 1854. 

(5.) Nicolas von Basle, Leben, und... Wirke. By Dr. Carn 
Scumipt. Wien: 1866. 

(G.) Die Gottes-Freunde im vierzehnten Jahrhundert. By Dr. 
Cart Scumipt. Jena: 1854. 

(7.) Werken van Jan van Ruusbroee, from the Publications of the 
Metschappy der Vlemische Bibliophilen. (Ser. 3, Pts. 1, 
4, 7,12). Ghent. 

(8.) The Life of the Blessed Henry Suso. By Himsetr. Trans- 
lated from tL2 German by J. F. Knox. London: 1865. 

(9.) The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Atonement. 
By Dr. AtBrecut Translated by Jonn S. Buack, 
M.A. Edinburgh: 1871. 


Cuurcu historians, who have made the great Reformation of 
the sixteenth century a special field of investigation have been 
too apt to ignore that most interesting period of the develop- 
ment of ecclesiastical life and doctrine which is contained: in 
MO, CXX, x 
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the three preceding centuries, and have overlooked in a great 
measure the many tendencies in the old Catholic Church which 
were slowly preparing it for the great outburst of religious 
feeling which was to rend it asunder. Protestants have very 
commonly held that there have been two periods of great 
illumination in the Church of Christ,—the age of the Apostles 
and of the earlier Fathers of the Church, and the age of the 
Reformation,—and have been content to pass over the progress of 
theology and Christian life from the time of Augustine to the 
revolt of Luther. Whatever does not come within the limits 
of those two periods has been represented to be either of little 
practical worth for the student of the history of theology, or 
valuable only as affording an example of continuous decay. 
And Roman Catholics, who have always tried to show that the 
Reformation was the result of unchristian influences at work 
without the Church, have, as was to be expected, altogether 
ignored or denied any connection between the old Catholic 
Church and that new religious life which set Roman Christendom 
at defiance. 

Nothing has done so much to show how mistaken both parties 
have been, and how idle is the attempt to treat the Reformation 
either as a wholly isolated outburst of religious illumination, or 
as a merely anti-christian revolt, than the many critical histories 
of the growth and development of individual doctrines which 
have appeared within the last twenty years. The historical 

rtions of works such as Dorner’s ‘ Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ,’ Miiller’s ‘ Doctrine of Sin,’ and Ritschl’s ‘Doctrine of 
Justification and Reconciliation,’ show us that the mediaeval or 
scholastic period is by no means such a barren one as has been 
supposed, and the more we study them the more thorough 
becomes the conviction that no doctrine of Christian theology 
can be accurately known unless its history and growth during 
the times of the old Catholic Church be carefully traced and 
investigated. 

The idea of ‘development,’ too, that most characteristic of 
modern conceptions, has taught us that everything has its birth 
and being in time, and has a growth or on-going. Every out- 
burst of religious life has its history. It is the child of time, 
and grows on in time as surely as the man or the tree. Its 
beginning may have been long hidden, nothing may have been 
seen of it until it has suddenly, as it seems, leapt into life ; but 
the small beginning and the slow growth on to maturity have 
been there, and must be traced and known if we are to know 
the true nature of the religious outburst itself. Church his- 
torians have already begun to recognise this, and no longer try 
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to explain religious events as if they were solitary phenomena. 
They now see that in order to account for any occurrence in reli- 
gious life, and any new phase in religious doctrine, they must be 
able to link it on to what has gone before, and show how the new 

product has long lain dormant like the seed in the warm earth 
= cherished and quickened by numberless hidden influences. 

hey must point out its first birth when it leaves the protecting 
soil, and endeavours to push its way out to the air and the light. 
They must be able to tell what gentle breezes of popular 
enlightenment and national circumstances have welcomed its 
young beginnings, and must trace its growth bit by bit until it 
so gathers strength as to overcome all obstacles and stand forth 
revealed in its might. It is to such a conception as this that 
we owe the elaborate histories of individual doctrines like those 
above mentioned, and the admission—now almost universally 
made,—that the Reformation Church, while repudiating the 
medieval type of Christianity, arose out of the Mediaeval 
Church. Modern writers on the history of Protestant dogmatic 
such as Dorner and others recognise the importance of a 
knowledge of Pre-Reformation Church life and doctrine, and 
are not content merely to describe the various outstanding 
peculiarities in Reformation doctrine and controversy. They 
endeavour to explain more or less satisfactorily, by a reference 
to pe and contemporary movements and emotions in the hearts 
and minds of men and people, how and why the Reformation 
Church came to be what it was, and not something else. With 
them the ‘ Reformers before the Reformation ’ are not solitary 
individuals who held opinions exactly the same as Luther, but 
somehow or other were accidentally dropped down on the 
world’s stage a century or two before him; they are rather men 
who have got a partial glimpse of the great truths which were 
growing onwards to revelation, and show, as outstanding 
examples, the gradual preparation of the Church for the 
doctrines to be revealed. 

Among the many influences at work in the old Catholic 
Church which were slowly preparing the way for its disruption 
in the sixteenth century, few were more powerful than mediéval 
mysticism, few have attracted so much attention from theo- 
logians, and none has so much general interest. Mysticism 
has always great charms for a large class of minds, and 
medieval mysticism has special attractions for every devotional- 
minded man, and for every one who can admire a noble, pious, 
and lonely life. For those old medizval mystics were for the 
most part men who had felt, more than others, the weariness 
and sorrow of human life. Their lot was cast in evil — in 
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‘times when men were really tried, and forced to show of what 


stuff they were made. They lived, as it seemed to them, in the 
last days of an evil dying world— 
‘ Hora novissima, tempora pessima sunt, vigilemus! 
Ecce minaciter imminet arbiter, ille supremus.’ 

and it behoved them to live, though in the world, spiritual 
heavenly lives, not of the world. They were the Stoics of the 
Middle Ages, with the hard morality of stoicism softened and 
humanized by the Christian ideas of love and the common 
brotherhood of mankind, and the stoical idea of a universal 
moral commonwealth of men transformed into the hope of the 
coming kingdom of heaven. The same influences which were 
at work in the early decline of the old Empire of the Cesars to 
make thoughtful and devout men betake themselves to stoicism, 
turn their backs in proud scorn on an evil, hopelessly evil 
world, and live mostly within the circle of their own ideas, 
—those same influences were busy during the long decay and 
downfall of the Holy Roman Empire, leading men to betake 
themselves to lives of solitary mystical contemplation, to despair 
of anything like organic church life, and to turn away from 
a world too hopelessly bad to become regenerate. Medieval 
mysticism, as we shall afterwards see, is from one point of 
view a revival of the old Roman stoicism with Christianity 
superadded. 

he medizeval mystics were all of them men who had lived 
and suffered as few have been called on to suffer, and who have 
recorded for us their sorrows, and how they were able to endure, 
and even in some measure to triumph over them. It is this that 
gives to their writings such power over our hearts, and awakens 
in us such sympathy with their lives, their sayings and doings. 
The bee sow of sorrow brings all men nearer each other, 
and annihilates in a way that nothing else can the length 
of time that stretches between this nineteenth century of ours, 
and the far-off period in which these men lived and laboured, 
sorrowed and were comforted ; so that their ‘noble little books,’ 
as Luther called them, can never be to us mere books, collec- 
tions of ideas, or records of opinions, but are rather the living 
voices of human souls speaking to us with directness and 
power, awakening all our feelings, and stirring us to the bottom 
of our hearts. 


‘I suppose,’ says George Eliot, in the “ Mill on the Floss,” ‘that 
the reason why the small old-fashioned book, for which you need only 
pay sixpence at a book stall, works miracles to this day, turning bitter 
waters into sweetness, while expensive sermons and treatises newly- 
issued leave all things as they were before, is, that it was written down 
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by a hand that waited for the heart’s prompting ; it is the chronicle 
of a solitary hidden anguish, struggle, trust, and triumph : not written 
on velvet cushions to teach endurance to those who are treading with 
bleeding feet on the stones. And so it remains to all time a lasting 
record of human needs and human consolations; the voice of a 
brother who ages ago felt, and suffered, and renounced—in the clois- 
ter, perhaps, with serge gown and tonsured head, with chaunting and 
long fasting, and with a fashion of speech different from ‘ours, but 
under the same silent far-off heavens, and with the same passionate 
desires, the same strivings, the same failures, the same weariness.’ 


It is because of this intense human interest which there is 
in mysticism, and especially the mysticism of the fourteenth 
century, that their contributions to.theology h¢ve beceme: per- 
haps unduly prominent, and have kad:a‘place yieldel to‘ tkeni 
in theological discussion which is ‘searcely their due; end that 
the full worth of mysticism can never ‘be felt; nor can thé zooa 
work done by it in the world ever be measured, if we look upon 
it as merely a branch of old Catholic theology. We cannot 
help loving those old mystics, and longing to get near them in 
spirit ; they were such great-souled, tender-hearted, sorrowing 
men, full of earnest duty, full of stedfast daring, full of noble 
manhood ; and in this mood we care little for doctrines or sys- 
tems. It is the men we seek to know, not their theological 
opinions. This, which may be called the human interest in 
medieval mysticism, as opposed to the theological, requires to be 
clearly stated and kept in mind, whenever the influence of these 
mystics is discussed; but when it has once been acknowledged 
we need not again refer to it. What we have to do with in 
this article is not the power which the medieval mystics have 
exercised in all times, because of the depth of their human 
sympathies, or because they lived great lives; our business is 
with their special influence as a class or school of theologians 
on contemporary and future theological doctrines. No doubt 
these mystics, like all men, and especially like all men whose 
lives are pre-eminently more interesting than their opinions, 
are to be tried and tested as individuals who thought their own 
thoughts and lived their own lives, and they themselves would 
have so wished to be tried. Eckhart or Tauler would have 
objected as vehemently as the late Frederick Denison Maurice 
did, to any critic who would have spoken of their ‘ system,’ or 
discussed their writings as representing a ‘school’ of thinkers. 
But the purpose of historical criticism absorbs the indi- 
vidual in the class of which he is a member, and must do so, 
even at the risk of some injustice towards the men whose 
opinions are criticised. Nor is there much harm done to the 
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individual, if the critic bears in mind, as he ought always to do, 
that it is only the doctrine which he is describing, and whose 
effects he is tracing, and does not seek to limit the sphere 
of the man by the spread and power of his more distinctive 
opinions. 

It is necessary to separate with some clearness at the outset, 
mysticism, in so far as it is an object of interest to the 
theologian and in so far as it influenced the development of 
theological doctrine, from the more widely felt interest which 
all men, whether theologians or not, must take in the lives of 
the principal medieval mystics; for the distinction has often 
been forgotten, and the special theological meaning of many of 


. the doctrines of mysticism has by many critics been so con- 
«netted the pious, lives of those who have held and taught 


tie doctrines, that ‘.mystic,? is often believed to mean ‘one who 


mace pious than 


-Mediavai mysticism, whether considered as a whole, or as 
divided into several branches, is by far too wide a subject to be 
discussed in a short article like this. To show how all the 
various doctrines and opinions, whether theological, moral, or 
philosophical, which have been classed, under the common name 
mysticism, have come to bear that common name, to trace the 
historical connection between the various stages of its growth, 
and how much each teacher or sect brought into the common 
stock, is one of the most difficult tasks yet to be accomplished 
in historical theology, and one that cannot be attempted here.* 
We accordingly set aside many interesting questions which at 
once are suggested by our subject: Who was the pseudo-Dio- 
nysius, and what the influence of his writings on the mystical 
theology of the Western Church? What was the checheginal 
influence of Scotus Erigena upon Eckhart and Tauler? and 
many such like. Wemust make no mention of the school of St. 
Victor and its many pious disciples. No attempt must be made 
to distinguish the true ethical mystics from the many immoral 
sects which laid claim to the name. The curious theological 
and political questions suggested by the terms Fratricelli, 
Brotherhood of the Free Spirit, Beguines, Beghards, &c., must 
be left unnoticed. We propose to confine our attention to the 
mystics of the fourteenth century, or rather to Eckhart, Tauler, 


Nicolas of Basle, Heinrich Suso, and Jan van Ruusbroec, and 


their followers, and seek to trace the connection between the 


* The only thorough-going pomp to solve this problem, so far as we 
know, is that of H. Schmid in his ‘Der Mysticismus des Mittelalters in 
‘seiner Enstehungs-periode, Jena, 1824’, and it is too yague and inaccu- 
rate to be of much help to the student. 
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mysticism they taught and the theology of the great Reforma- 
tion which came two hundred years later.* It was in the 
fourteenth century that mysticism reached its bloom-time, and 
those —— who are inclined to make the connection 
between the Reformation and mysticism somewhat close, select 
the writers we have mentioned, with Thomas of Kempen and 
the author of the ‘ Deutsche Theologie’ as the typical mystics. 

Eckhart, or Meister Eckhart, as he is commonly called, was at 
once the earliest and the greatest of the mystics of the fourteenth 
century. Born in 1251, the first fifty years of his long life seem 
to have been spent in calm preparation for its stirring and 
tumultuous close. Of his early years we know little or nothing— 
even his birthplace isunknown. According to some biographers 
he was a native of Saxony, while others, with great probability, 
say that he was born in Strasburg. He studied at the Univer- 
sity of Paris, where he took the degree of Master of Arts. There 
he laid the foundation of his great theological learning, and after 
a time became a very successful lecturer. We are told that he 
knew thoroughly the writings of the principal Church fathers, 
from Origen to Thomas of Aquin and Aigidius of Colonna. His 
favourite authors were Augustin, Thomas of Aquin, the Pseudo- 
Dionysius,t and Scotus Erigena, but beyond all he prized the 

* By ‘Theology of the Reformation’ is meant the theology of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches, as opposed to the theology of the Old 
Catholic, of the Roman Catholic Churches, and also as — to that of 
the Socinians. The connection between the theology of the Mystics and 
that of the Reformation Church is a purely critical question, and we 
purpose to treat it as such. We take the doctrines of both systems, not 
for the propose of defending either, but simply to find what is the connec- 
tion, if any, between them. 

+ Since Hegel, in his ‘ History of Philosophy,’ said that Eckhart was 
the father of German philosophy, and his writings an anticipation of 
modern speculation, there has been no lack of monographs describing his 
life and writings in many different ways. The best of these is un- 
doubtedly Adolf Lasson’s Meister Eckhart, der Mystiker. Ziir Geschichte 
der religidsen Speculation in Deutschland. Berlin, 1868. The student 
should also consult Bach’s Meister Eckhart, der Vater der deutschen 
Speculation, Wien, 1864—though this book is in every way inferior to 
Lasson’s; and Dr. Carl Schmidt’s essay in ‘Studien und Kritiken’ for 
1839, pp. 663-7. But whoever would know Eckhart for himself should 
peruse the work which heads our list, an edition of Eckhart’s writings 
carefully edited by Franz Pfeiffer, that indefatigable editor of medizeval 
German literature. The book purports to be the first of a series of the 
writings of the fourteenth century mystics, but we believe that no others 
were published. Any references made to Eckhart’s writings are made 
to this edition. ; 

¢ The works of the pseudo-Dionysius are certain mystical writings in 
which the theories of the Neo-Platonists and the more prominent doctrines 
of Christianity are so blended together as to form a mystical theology. 
These writings, which were very popular with medizeyal theologians, and 
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writings of Hugo of St. Victor, whose disciple he claimed to be. 
In 1829, having resolved to fine up his secular occupation, he 
was appointed teacher of philosophy in the Dominican School of 
St. Jaques, in Paris, and continued there for nine years. During 
this period he was created Doctor of Theology by Boniface VIII, 
a fact which shows that the fame of the Dominican monk had 
been gradually growing, and that his superiors in his Order and 
in the Church had discerned his eminent abilities. In 1304 he 
was made Provincial of his Order for Saxony, and in 1307 he 
was further promoted to the rank of Vicar-General of the Order 
in Bohemia, and injunctions were laid upon him to superintend 
and reform the cloister-preachers. It was at this time, when he 
was nearly sixty years of age, that Eckhart began his life of 
active work. He travelled a great deal, making tours of inspec- 
tion, reforming abuses, selecting men whom he could trust for 
the important office of cloister-preacher, and all the time preach- 
ing from day to day to the people. This is the period of his life 
to which we owe those sermons which have come down to us. 
From the first his discourses were noted for those mystical 
expressions and ideas which were to be expected from the 
student of the pseudo-Dionysius and of Hugo of St. Victor, but 
they soon began to show that Eckhart was a man of independent 
thought, who could bring altogether new ideas into his theo- 
logy, and had the boldness to preach what he believed. His 
sermons were written in the rude German of the middle ages, but 
his style made up by its vigour for what it lacked in refinement, 
and few preachers have been so popular with the common people. 
When we remember the kind of preaching to which the laity 
were then accustomed, and how such a book as the ‘ Gesta 
Romanorum cum applicationibus’ furnished the preaching friars 
with the texts, illustrations, and practical applications for their 
sermons, we need not wonder much that the noble enthusiasm of 
Eckhart and the deep spirituality of his discourses must have 
had a wonderful effect on the German mind. Wherever he went 
crowds assembled to hear him preach, and by-and-bye little 
—— of praying believers were formed, who looked up to 
Eckhart as a spiritual father. Encouraged by the work done in 
Saxony and Bohemia, Eckhart resolved to widen the range of 
his preaching journeys, and in 1324 he came to Strasburg, 
intending to preach in all the chief towns of the Rhine provinces. 
He was now nearly seventy-five years of age, but his activity 


possessed great fascination for any minds at all inclined to mysticism, 
were ascribed, wrongly it can now be shown, to Dionysius the Areopagite, 
the Athenian convert of St. Paul. They are the great source of the 
mysticism of the Western Church. 
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was untiring. He transacted regularly the great amount of 
business which fell to the care of a provincial vicar-general 
of one of the largest of the religious orders, he corresponded 
constantly with all the little companies of spiritual Christians 
whom his preaching had aroused to attempt to live higher 
Christian lives, and he preached to vast audiences from day to 
day with untiring energy. Hitherto he had suffered no inter- 
ruption in the course of his journeys, but he was now to array 
against himself and his work more than one powerful Churchman. ~ 
When Eckhart came to Strasburg the Rhine provinces were full of 
the followers of certain enthusiastic mystical sects, who gave 
great trouble to the bishops of the dioceses. Beghards and Begui- 
nes, Lollards, and Fratricelli, made Kéln their head quarters, 
and their disciples, we are told, abounded in all the villages and 
towns of Rhine-land, from Kéln to Strasburg.* When Eckhart 

reached in Strasburg, and still more notably when he went to 
Frankfort, numbers of Beghards and of other proscribed sects 
attended his preaching, and the great preacher had a good deal 
of intercourse with them. Several members of those heretical 
sects were admitted into the religious associations formed by 
Eckhart, and there was so much intercourse between them and 
the great Dominican as to excite the suspicions of the chief of 
the regular clergy of the Rhine provinces. Johann of Ocken- 
stein, Bishop of Strasburg, and Heinrich of Virnenburg, Arch- 
bishop of Koln, accused Eckhart of holding and teaching the 
doctrines of the Beghards. He was summoned before a council 
of the Dominician order at Venice, and it was there decided that 
Eckhart was free from any taint of heresy. The Archbishop 
Heinrich, enraged at this decision, and knowing that Eckhart’s 
mystical theology had to some extent leavened the Dominicans, 
boldly accused the whole Order of heresy, and summoned it, and 
especially its vicar-general for Bohemia, before the Inquisition. 
This happened in the beginning of 1326, and the Dominicans at 


mce appealed to the Pope, John XXII. A papal appeal was 


* The history and theological and political character of those obscure 
ystical sects is one of the most difficult problems of the religious history 
f the middle ages. There seems to be no doubt but that a desire after a 

ore spiritual Christianity than the Church seemed capable of giving was 
t the beginning the main element in their revolt from the Catholic 

urch, On the other hand, however, it must be acknowledged, that the 
ife and conduct of many of these sects were grossly immoral, so much so 
at no modern government could allow their existence within its 
flominion; and it must also be borne in mind that in many cases their 
political creed was communistic, and their religion pantheistic. It does 
not seem unlikely that in all these sects the good and evil elements 
en — and that each came to the surface as circumstances called 
em out, 
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always a lengthy matter, and the Pope was in no hurry to issue 
his judgment in a case where such a powerful Order was con- 
cerned. Twenty-eight propositions were presented to the Pope, 
said to be taken from the published sermons of Eckhart, 
Eckhart, on being asked, acknowledged fifteen of them as his, 
and the Pope declared that he would give judgment upon those 
fifteen. While the judgment was still pending Eckhart died, 
in the beginning of 1329, at the age of seventy-eight. The 
Pope’s bull was issued after his death, two of Eckhart’s proposi- 
tions were therein declared to be heretical, and one or two 
others pronounced incautious. 

Eckhart did not leave behind him any systematic account of 
his doctrines in philosophy and theology. ._These have to be 

athered from his sermons and popular expositions, and pieced 
together by the critic. With his philosophical opinions we have 
nothing to do here, and shall therefore pass them over without 
remark*, and we cannot do more than describe those theological 
doctrines of his which bring out more specially his relation to 
the Reformation theology. 

To understand Eckhart’s doctrines aright two things must 
be always kept in mind: firstly, his idea that everything 
external or earthly is only a parable, and is to be treated as such, 
and secondly his intense individualism. He understood better 
than most men that anything which can be seen or handled is of 
worth only for the spiritual meaning that lies within it, and this 
made him needlessly impatient of the external. It was the ‘shell 
‘to be broken, the husk to be torn off and flung away ere the 
‘ spiritual kernel could be reached.’ It seemed to him that the 
spiritual meaning could never become the possession of any man 
until he had first got rid of the external framework, which, if 
it held, could not but hide the spiritual truth. And his indi- 
vidualism made him quite blind to the fact that if the external 
thing is valuable only for the spiritual truth it conveys, it is of 
worth, because it contains and presents the spiritual truth which 


own mind there was no need for those external wrappings, and so 
he never thought of the aid they gave in preserving and objec- 
tifying spiritual truths. External authority, or external limi- 


* Eckhart’s doctrine of the soul is shortly given in Sermon 21, p. 88, 
&c.; his doctrine of knowledge in Sermon 90, pp. 295-9, more 
especially p. 297,; ¢f. also Sermon 113, pp. 303-307; and his doctrine 
of the negative, in Sermon 100. There are numberiess other passages, 
but these seem to me the most important. Hegelians call Eckhart the 
‘father of German speculation,’ and think that he was a sort of ante- 
diluvian Hegel, ¢/. Erdmann, ‘ Pantheismus, die Grundlage der Religion, 
and Zeller’s Essay in the ‘Theol. Jabrbiicher’ for 1843, 
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tations of whatever kind, had to be got rid of by the soul that 
would know and feel spiritual things; and so Eckhart taught 
that there was no real authority in Scripture, in dogma, or in 
the Church ; what was really and spiritually true was something 
mieely behind and beyond everything external. In this way 
many doctrines which occupy a very important place in theology, 
whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, are relegated to a very 
subordinate position by Eckhart. 

The doctrine of the Church, for example, nowhere appears in 
his writings. It is not that he makes any formal protest against 
that doctrine as it was held by the old Catholic Church, but the 
whole matter is for him so unimportant that it really does not 
require discussion. Eckhart always mentioned the Church with 
respect, as was becoming in a vicar-general of the Dominicans, 
and he always represented himself to be a loyal son of the old 
Catholic Church, but a doctrine of the Church has no place in 
his theology. He taught the people to honour and revere the 
Pope, but he plainly intimated that the same Spirit of God 
which dwells in the Pope, as head of the Church, may dwell in 
a great measure in the poorest believer. The clergy were to 
be honoured, he said, for they were the channels through which 
the grace of God came; but this grace might and did come in 
many other ways. These views are, of course, entirely contrary 
to the old Catholic doctrine of the Church beyond whose pale 
there is no salvation, and if reduced to practice must have led 
to the destruction of the Catholic Church; but it must be re- 
membered that Eckhart never brought forward any other theory 
of the Church to take the place of that which he rejected. From 
his standpoint of pure individualism all such theories were matters 
of indifference, and he altogether rejected the idea of any objec- 
tive community through which God’s grace comes to the indivi- 
dual believer, whether in the form of an ecclesiastical organiza- 
“wet or of the whole company of believers inspired by the 

irit. 

* Rekhart taught that the Holy Scriptures were to be reverenced 
as the true revelation of God, and he urged upon his hearers 
the usefulness of studying them with all earnestness. His ser- 
mons are eminently Scriptural, if by that is meant full of quo- 
tations from Scripture ; and he evidently rejected the old Catho- 


lic idea that the Scripture was the Word of God only in so far 


as it was expounded to the people by the Church, the interpre- 
ter appointed by God. But with Eckhart Scripture revealed 
very much what each individual believer made it reveal. 
Scripture is not, according to his ideas, the record of a continu- 
ous historical revelation of God, nor has it always one meaning, 
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_ to be discovered by due grammatical interpretation and critical 


appliances; it is rather a series of dissolving views, a collection 
of changing pictures. Every verse has several meanings, of 
more or less value, and the meaning least valuable in every case 
is the plain matter-of-fact meaning which lies on the surface. 
The plain text, he thinks, must be broken up to get at the 
spiritual meaning beneath, and so everything, whether record 
of national history, of miracle, or of biography, must be spi- 
ritualized, or treated as an allegory. Thus, in his sermon on 
the restoration to life of the son of the widow of Nain,* the city 
of Nain becomes the soul of man, the disciples the rays of light 
entering into the soul, and the widow’s son the human will, 
which is met at the threshold of the soul, as it were, and 

uickened into new life ere the heavenly light can enter. All 
this means that Scripture is just what it is interpreted to be, 
and so Eckhart says. ‘The Holy Scriptures are undoubtedly a 
revelation of God, but the revelation is not contained in the 
external written word, nor is it to be reached by such outward 
aids as grammar and exegesis. The true revelation of God is 
that which comes from the power which can so interpret those 
dead words and letters as to make them the spiritual revelation 
of God. And so, according to Eckhart, the Scripture reveals 
God in an imperfect and external way, the true revelation is 
that which comes neither from the letter of Scripture, nor from 
the external voice of the Church interpreting Scripture, but 
from the presence of the Spirit of God within each man’s heart, 
Who is the true interpreter sent to every believer. 

This introduces the question, What is meant precisely by 
the presence of the Spirit of God in man’s soul, revealing to 
him and interpreting for him the things of God? In other 
words, What is Eckhart’s doctrine of the office and work of the 
Holy Spirit, the Interpreter? It is evident that Eckhart en- 
tirely rejected the old Catholic idea that the Spirit of God, while 
interpreting divine things to man, acts through a regularly ap- 

ointed external organization, which when traced back to its 
ast source, is the voice of the Church speaking through its 
(Ecumenical Councils; according to his theory, the Spirit of 
God speaks to the heart and soul of the individual man, and 
needs no external machinery to make known what it has to 
reveal. If the believer’s understanding is full of the presence 
of God, then he will know God’s truth. This, according to 
Eckhart, is the one condition of revelation.t But to understand 


* Sermon 36, pp. 123ff. 
436-7. 


+ Cf. ‘Daz Buoch der Gotlichen Troestunge,’ sect. 5, especially pp. 
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what he means when he speaks of the presence of the Spirit of 
God, it is necessary to bear in mind his favourite theory of the 
finklein or scintilla.* 


aa Eckhart said that there is always within man a finklein, a 
°* | spark which is just the presence of God within him, and that 
8¢ { this divine spark is the very essence and core of the human 
he soul. It is no su eantatel presence, no superadded gift of 


God’s grace, but the essence of the soul itself which in its 
inmost being is divine. If the light of this divine spark be 
allowed to permeate through the soul unchecked by the darken- 
ing influences of this sensible life, then the whole soul, full of 
, divine illumination, will see clearly and know truly the things 
1] of God. The presence of the Spirit of God is, then, according 
d | Eckhart, nothing else than the existence in man of this 
All divine ‘soul-centre,’ and the believer’s understanding is full of 
the Spirit of God when nothing earthly or sensible interferes 

with the illumination which this divine ‘soul-centre’ sends 
‘. forth. The interruptions of sense and earth are not to be 
1 overcome by any special revelation, or mystic trance, or 
© { vision ; for it is the pure understanding, the reason undimmed 


18 | by sensible things (for Eckhart does not distinguish between 
8° | the reason and the understanding) which is the revelation of 
‘ls God in man. It is the human understanding cleared of all 
_ sense-coverings which is, according to Eckhart, the finklein, or 
18 {spark of the divine nature within us, forming the essence of 
4 our souls. Man’s reason kept pure is the presence of God in 
man, and is the divine and spiritual interpreter which is to 
? 


reveal for us in Scripture and elsewhere what is the true and 
b spiritual knowledge of God. ‘There is nothing more curious in 

Y [the development of Eckhart’s theology than his contempt for 
visions and trances of all kinds, and his thorough and earnest 
i. rationalism. All such things as visions, mystic trances, and times 


n- * This word is constantly used by Eckhart, and is evidently a great 
ile \ favourite with him. He probably borrowed it from the scholastic theo- 
y- { logians, many of whom, Alexander of Hales, for example, Bonaventura, 
Pp iicetes Magnus, and Thomas of Aquin use it frequently to denote the 
its result of that restoration of the human soul which takes place when the 
its | regenerating grace of God enters and revives it. In borrowing the word, 
of | however, Eckhart changed its meaning. He still uses it to denote the 
nd_ | presence of God in the soul, but it is not a ‘ restoration,’ but the true and 
abiding essence of the soul. Thus, by means of a term well-known in the 
theology of the period to denote the | gm of God in His saving grace, 
ice }Eckhart introduces the Platonic and Neo-Platonic idea, that the soul of 
to |man in its inmost essence is just the presence of God. Thus, with Eckhart, 
nd |/inklein means what Plotinus denotes when he speaks of the ‘ Divine 
soul-centre,’ and he invests it with all the creative and Divine elements 
with which the pantheistic Averrées clothes his vovs rrountixds. 
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of emotional excitement are of the’earth earthy, and in his opinion’ 
only interfere with our knowledge of divine things,* and are to be 

ot rid of with all speed. In short, Eckhart’s idea of spiritual 
illumination given by God to man, which he declared to be alike 
the source and the test of all knowledge of divine things, is 
purely rationalistic. His descriptions of the ‘ fiinklein,’ and its 
divine nature, read very like Spinoza’s theory of the true nature 
of revelation in his criticism of the inspiration of Hebrew pro- 
phecy; and Eckhart, rather than Spinoza, may be called the 
father of German Rationalism. 

If Eckhart is the first and greatest of the mystics of the 
fourteenth century, Tauler must be held to-come next in import- 
ance. He had not the great learning of Eckhart, nor his 
profound speculation, but his lot was cast in more troublous 
times, when the practical and energetic, as opposed to the specu- 
lative and contemplative faculties, found a field for action. 
Johan Taulert was born at Strasburg in the year 1290. When 
he was about eighteen years of age, he resolved to devote him- 
self to a monastic life, and entered a Dominican convent. His 
superiors sent him to Paris to study in the Dominican college 
of St. Jacques—the college where Eckhart had taught for nine 
years, and which he had left only five years before. There he 
began to study the scholastic theology, and soon showed a 
decided taste for the writings of those schoolmen who were 
more or less inclined to mysticism. St. Bernard, Richard and 
Hugo of St. Victor, and the pseudo- Dionysius were his favourite 
authors in theology, and in philosophy he studied carefully the 
Neo-Platonists, especially Proclus. 

It is impossible to say how far Eckhart influenced Tauler 
and led him to become a mystic in theology. The memory 
of the great mystic must have been held in reverence in Paris 
when young Tauler went there to study at the Dominican col- 
lege; and later on in life Tauler must have either met Eckhart, 
or seen and felt the effect of his labours in Strasburg. Tauler, 

* ‘Ouch hinderent sich guote geistliche liute rehter yollekomen-heit, 


daz sie belibent mit ir geistes geluste if dem bilde der menscheit unsers 
herren Jési Kristi, und hie mit hinderent sich guote liute, daz sie sich ze 


. vil lazent an visiénen, daz sie sehent bildekliche din dinc in irme geiste, 


ez sin danne menschen oder engele oder unsers herren Jési Kristi 
menscheit, unde geloubent sie der ausprache, die sie da hoerent in dem 
geiste, ob sie hoerent daz sie die liebsten sin, oder eines anderen tugenden, 
oder sie hoerent, daz Got dur sie iht tuon wil.’ 

+ Miss Winkworth’s very interesting little book, ‘History and Life of 
Dr. John Tauler, with Twenty-five of his Sermons,’ contains really all 
that the student requires to know about Tauler and his times. The best 
monograph is undoubtedly Dr. Carl Schmidt’s ‘ Johannes Tauler yon 
Strasburg.’ - 
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a native of ‘Strasburg, would be surrounded by mysticism 
from his youth ; for, as we have already said, that city was a 
noted centre for various of the heretical mystical sects, more 
especially for the Brethren of the Free Spirit ; and although he 
altogether repudiated the doctrines of those licentious sectaries, 
still he ye not help being somewhat influenced by them. 
During the earlier part of his life, however, the person who had 
the largest share in forming his character and opinions was his 
friend and companion Nicolas of Strasburg, a Dominican like 
himself, who was afterwards appointed Inspector of the convents 


the | of his Order in Germany. Nicolas was a mystic, like Eckhart ; 
rt- | he was a man of great learning, and of a calm, gentle disposi- 
his tion ; and his mysticism, less speculative, was more religious, ° 
ous § and found outlet in an intense yearning after the ‘inward peace’ 
cu- — which contemplation of the divine brings with it. In his later 
-. ears Tauler came under another influence, that of Nicolas of 
a asle, to whom he owed his ‘ conversion ;’ but during the early 
Tis part of his life no one had more sway over him than his fellow 


Dominican. 
ae? Tauler’s labours at Strasburg probably began about the year 
ine | 1312, and ended only with his death in 1361. This period of 


he nearly half a century included, perhaps, the most disastrous 
Rn years in the history of medieval Europe. The previous century 


had been occupied with the great struggle between Pope and 
nd | Kaiser, and the great House of Hohenstaufen had fallen before 
ite | the might of the bishops of Rome. Scarcely had the Papacy 
triumphed, when it received a blow from which it never 
recovered ; and the Church, weakened by internal dissensions, 
was now regaining strength to enter into another long contest - 
TY | with the Empire. In 1314, Frederick of Austria and Lewis of 

Bavaria, were both elected Emperor; both were crowned at Aix, 
and were forced to submit their claims to the fortune of war. 
rt, | At length, in 1322, Lewis triumphed, and Frederick became 
the prisoner of his rival. So long as the matter remained uncer- 
eit, | tain, the Pope, who all along had feared the power of Lewis, 
ers | and had sided with Frederick, contented himself with aiding his 
candidate by means of open assistance or secret intrigue; but 
istt when Lewis at length triumphed, he put in motion all the 
em | ecclesiastical machinery of the Church to crush the new Em- 
en, | peror. All who favoured Lewis were declared excommunicated, 
and the empire was laid under an interdict for twenty-six years. 
all | It is scarcely possible for us to estimate the full force of this 
est | ‘terrible exercise of ecclesiastical power. For more than a 
jon | quarter of a century the Church preserved a hostile attitude 
towards the greater portion of the people of Europe, for Lewis 
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was the popular favourite. Everywhere the churches were shut, 
the sacraments were not dispensed, the people were denied all 
the ordinary consolations of religion. So bitter was the feeling 
engendered in the minds of the people aguinst the clergy, that, 
for a few years before the removal of the ban the uneducated 
ntry of Germany confidently expected the coming of a 
essiah in the person of Frederick II., the ‘ priest-hater,’ who 
was to rise from the dead, and free them from the intolerable 
bondage under which the clergy made them groan. 

In Strasburg, as in most other great towns of the empire, the 
clergy and the people were arrayed against each other. The 
bishop, John of Ockenstein, and his clergy, sided with the 
Pope, while Lewis was the people’s favourite; and, in conse- 
quence, the inhabitants of Strasburg were laid under the ban. 
Strasburg, though suffering much, was not quite so badly off as 
many other places, for many of the clergy, being inclined to 
mysticism, were not so obedient to the Pope’s interdict as their 
brethren elsewhere; and the city contained numbers of Domini- 
can and Franciscan monks, who were not slow to exercise one of 
the great privileges of their orders—the power to celebrate 
mass during an interdict, when all other priests were prohibited 
from any clerical function. It is needless to say that Tauler, 
the Dominican, laboured earnestly among the people through 
all these trying years, preaching to them from day to day, and 
going out and in among them as their spiritual guide and 
consoler. 

At last Lewis, wearied out by the constant persecution of the 
Pope, resolved to retaliate. In 1338, the Electoral College held 
their famous meeting, at which they declared that the king of the 
Romans received his power and dignity from the electors alone, 
and that the imperial dignity being bestowed directly by God, 
through the hands of the electors, he who had been legitimately 
chosen by the electoral princes became thereby king and 
emperor, without further confirmation by the Pope. a 
diately afterwards Lewis issued his celebrated manifesto, in 
which he made known to all Christendom that the Pope had no 
authority over the Emperor, and that when he attempted to 
coerce the Emperor, by means of spiritual interdicts sent forth 
upon whole nations, it was the duty of every loyal priest to 
refuse to obey those interdicts. The effect of this manifesto was 
to cause a still greater division between the clergy and the 

ople. In Strasburg, the Dominicans and Franciscans, who 

ad up to this time laboured among the people, withdrew from 
their work. They had been quite willing to use the privilege 
of their order, and celebrate mass and other religious rites ; but 
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tiow, when any such action might be interpreted to mean that 
they took the Emperor’s side, and acted in obedience to his 
manifesto rather than to the Pope’s interdict, they thought that 
they could be true to the Church only by shunning every appear- 
ance of disobedience. Strasburg was deserted by all the clergy, 
Tauler only and two devoted companions remaining, in defiance 
of the orders of Pope, superior, and bishop, to render spiritual 
service to the rebellious and doomed city. Happily for the 
empire Lewis did not rest content with asserting his claims; 
he soon proceeded to enforce them, by making war on the more 
conspicuous of the rebel prince-bishops, and compelled them to 
come to terms with him. Among those subdued was the Bishop 
of Strasburg, and from 1339 onwards to the death of Lewis, the 
city had peace. 

Great as his labours must have been in this his native city, 
Tauler did not confine himself to Strasburg, but made various 
journeys to other towns which lay under interdict, especially to 
Basle and to Kéln. At this latter place he was met and gladly 
welcomed by several of the disciples of Eckhart, and encouraged 
by them in his labours. At Basle he met Henry of Nordlingen, 
an old friend, who held the same mystical views, but took the 
clerical side in the great struggle between Lewis and the Pope, 
and was probably introduced by him to the sisters Ebner. 
Tauler’s intercourse with these two highly-gifted Christian 
ladies was doubtless one of the pleasantest episodes in his -_ 
and toilsome life. Mystics like himself, well educated an 
highly cultivated, strong partisans of Lewis, they encouraged 
Tauler in all his labours among the people, and kept up his 
courage when he was often inclined to give way.* 

In 13847 Lewis died, but his death brought no peace to 
Strasburg nor to the Empire. The year before, encouraged by 
the Pope, a few of the electors had chosen Charles IV. king of 
the Romans. He was at once nick-named ‘ the priest-king’ by 
the people; most of the States, and with them Strasburg, 

* Margaretha Ebner was a nun in the convent of Mary Medringen, in 
the diocese of Augsburg, and her sister Christina was Abbess in the con- 
veut of Engenthal, near Nuremburg. Margaretha was not so much the 
disciple of Tauler, as his most intimate friend and adviser. She and her 
sister were accustomed*to have trances and see visions, and Tauler 
encouraged them to send him accounts of what they saw at such times. 
Tauler’s conduct at this time, labouring as he was ceaselessly among a 
people forsaken utterly by clergy and deprived of all religious ordinances, 
must have appeared to these two noble-minded ladies as the very ideal of 
a saintly life; and it is not wonderful to find that in one of her visions 
Christina is told that he is the ‘ holiest of God’s children now living upon 
this earth,’ and that ‘the Spirit of God breathes through him as sweet 
music through a lute.’ 
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refused to pay him homage, even after the death of Lewis, and 
were accordingly laid under an interdict. The old separation 
between priests and people began afresh, and the laity were left 
to themselves to provide those religious consolations which 
according to the ideas of the age could only be bestowed by the 
clergy. Hostilities broke out afresh all over the Empire, and 
the horrors of the time rose to their greatest height. The 
‘Black Death,’ the most terrible of all pestilences, caused, it is 
believed, by the presence of so many unburied dead lying in 
numberless battle-fields all over Europe, passed over South 
Germany and France. Neither before nor since have we records 
of so dreadful a pestilence. In the city of Strasburg alone 
16,000 persons died ; and in the South of France it has been 
calculated that two out of every three of the inhabitants 
ing sew During all this terrible time the clergy stood aloof. 
he Pope’s interdict lay between them and their fellow men, 

dead and dying around them; and in the whole city of Stras- 
burg only three men—Tauler, Thomas of Strasburg, Prior- 
general of the Augustinians, and Ludolph of Saxony, Prior of a 
newly-established convent of Carthusians—were to be found 
who would render the last offices of religion to the pestilence- 
ridden citizens. Then, increasing the terror of the people, 
companies of white-robed Flagellants wandered over the 
country, and appearing continually in towns and villages, 
wildly chaunted at intervals— 

‘Nun hebet auf eure Hinde, 

Dass Gott dies grosse Sterben wende, 

Nun hebet auf eure Hinde, 

Dass sich Gott iiber uns erbarme.’ 
and then, throwing themselves on the ground and confessin 
their sins, they scourged themselves. Prophets began to forete 
the end of the world, and the peasantry were more than ever 
fixed in their belief that the Messiah they were to expect was 
Frederick II., the ‘ priest-hater’ and the ‘ priest-queller.’ All 
through this terrible time Tauler remained in Strasburg, 
preaching, exhorting, and bringing God’s messages of peace to 
the bedside of the sick and the dying; the labour must have 
been almost too great for man to bear, but Tauler not only 
underwent it all, but managed at the same time to write and 
publish two letters to the clergy of Germany, earnestly beseech- 
ing them not to stand idly by, and see the poor people, for 
whom Christ laid down His life, die excommunicated, for no 
fault of their own, but because it so happened that sickness and 
death overtook them during the time of a Papal interdict. 

These terrible years passed slowly by, and at length Stras- 
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burg was reconciled'to the Church, and the clergy again mingled 
with the people, celebrating mass and the other rites of religion ; 
but the bold appeal of Tauler was not forgotten by the Bishop 
of Strasburg, who could never forgive the Dominican monk 
who tried to seduce his clergy from their allegiance to him. 
No sooner had friendly relations been re-established between 
the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, than Tauler was seized by 
the bishop, kept long in confinement, and at last banished from 
the city in which he had so long and so devotedly laboured. 
For a long time he is lost sight of, or seen only by glimpses, as 
he appears now in one town, now in another, preaching the 
gospel of Jesus Christ to the people; but at last we find him 
again in Strasburg, come back to die in the town in which he 
had lived and toiled. He was now an old man, seventy years of 
age, and his life had been a harder one than falls to the lot of 
most men. His last illness worked out its course in great 
suffering. For more than twenty weeks Tauler lay in great 
pain; just before his death he sent for Nicolas of Basle, the 
confidant and guide of his later years, and he died soon after 
the visit of the great ‘layman,’ on the 10th of June, 1361. 

Very little requires to be said about Tauler’s theological 
opinions. On most points his views were the same as those of 
Eckhart ; and when he did differ from the older mystic it was 
not because he had theories which were so peculiarly his own 
that they can be called by his name, but because he had come 
under other influences, and, especially in the latter part of his 
life, had become a theological follower of Nicolas of Basle. 
Tauler has little or none of the speculation of Eckhart, and his 
whole life was too much spent in active work to admit of the 
leisure required to think out into definite shape theological 
doctrines. But the type of mysticism represented in the man 
would not be correctly portrayed without bringing into 

rominence the remarkable account of his conversion, and his 
fothes to the German clergy. 

We have already alluded to the letters. They were written 
from Strasburg, at the time when the breach between clergy 
and people was at its height. The first is a passionate appeal 
to the devout clergy of Germany not to suffer the people to die 
by hundreds without the consolation of religion; it appeals to 
all the nobler feelings of man’s nature stirred into action by the 
example of Christ; and asks how any man, with the heart and 
feelings of a man, can stand aside and allow multitudes for 
whom our Lord died, to perish in neglect ; and it ends with a 
fierce invective against the Pope, who claiming to be Christ’s 
representative on earth, yet closes heaven against men, a 
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because they happen to die while he is at war with their 
emperor. The second-letter is more argumentative. It defines 
the nature and limits of spiritual and temporal power ; shows 
that the possession of spiritual power implies that it must be 
used in accordance with the dictates of human justice and 
reason, and asserts that wherever those who pretend to 
possess spiritual power use it irrationally and —— 
for example, and excommunicating poor people, and even whole 
nations, because an emperor who is personally displeasing to 
the Pope has been lawfully elected by the legitimate Court of 
Electors—the spiritual censures can do no harm to those against 
whom they are Lesencbal, but must recoil on the head of those 
who have impiously sent them forth. In short, in these two 
letters Tauler appears as the mystic, who, himself caring very 
little for any theory of the Church, is yet forced by the cir- 
cumstances of the time to frame what is at least a negative 
theory, and to assert the powerlessness of the Church if it 
attempts to use unjustly or immorally the spiritual powers over 
which it pretends to have complete control. 

The account of Tauler’s conversion is too interesting and too 
important to be entirely passed over. One day, while preach- 
ing in Strasburg, he had among his hearers a man who, as he 
listened, perceived that the preacher, although of an amiable 
disposition and well instructed in the Scripture, was yet blind to 
the light of God’s grace, and he determined to try and bring 
him to a better frame of mind. To this end he spoke to him, 
and got Tauler to promise to preach a sermon on the highest 
good which can belong to man, which he was to criticise. The 
sermon was preached, and the stranger began to criticise 
it somewhat severely. Tauler objected to his criticism as 
the criticism of a layman, and was told that there is one 
Master, greater than all the doctors of the Church, who can 
instruct even the most ignorant, and that he was as yet untaught 
by this divine Teacher. Then his mysterious visitor gave him 
a golden alphabet, or series of rules for self-examination, and 
besought him to test himself by these. Tauler set himself with 
all earnestness to the task. Fully two years were spent in severe 
self-mortification, that his body might be brought under subjec- 
tion to his reason ; he was counted a madman and was Seaton 
by his friends, and at last lay sick, almost dying, without having 
found the peace he sought. Suddenly, as he lay in his cell in 
deep meditation, he heard a wonderful voice speaking com- 
fortably to him, and the peace he had longed for came. Then 
he essayed to declare to others the peace he had himself found, 
but when he went into the pulpit he could not speak for weeping 
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His brother monks forbade him to preach because he had made 
himself a laughing-stock and had brought disgrace upon his 
Order, but he persevered. By degrees he recovered his powers, 
and his sermons began to have a wonderful effect on the hearts 
and even on the bodies of his hearers. Men fainted and lay as 
dead,* and at the close of each sermon crowds waited to hear 
- more if it were possible; and these powers continued with 
im until the end of his life. Such is the account given us of 
his conversion.+ It is important for our purpose to notice that 
Tauler dates his great change from the time when this mys- 
terious visitor, who was no other than Nicolas of Basle, obtained 
an influence over him, and taught him that God’s illuminating 
grace was not confined to the Church or the clergy, but came to 
every one of God’s people directly from Jesus Christ himself ; 
and that the practical result of his conversion upon his theological 
opinions was to make ‘Tauler less of a Churchman than he 
had been, and to fill him with a belief in the personal 
inspiration of his new adviser, and of his own ability to obtain 
direct revelations of God’s truth through mystic visions and 
trances. But to understand the full meaning of these changes 
in theological belief it is necessary to know more of the man 
under whose guidance Tauler was brought to accept them. 

No student of medizeval mysticism can have failed to note the 
growth in the fourteenth century of an association, or rather of 
several groups of associations, the members of which called 
themselves the ‘Friends of God ;’ and many must have come 
upon more or less obscure notices of some one who is styled ‘ the 
Great Layman’ and the ‘ Great Friend of God,’ who seemed to be 
the founder and recognised spiritual head of these associations ; 
but it was not until Dr. Carl Schmidt published the results of 
his researches among the MSS. in the old library of Strasburg, 
that we had any very definite knowledge either of the founder 
or of the nature of these associations.t 


* It is said that Tauler was very much alarmed when he first saw his 
hearers faint and lie as dead; but Nicolas, more accustomed to such 
scenes, told the bystanders to give each a warm drink and put them com- 
fortably to bed until they came to. 

+ Until within the last twenty-five years, all that was known of this 
history was that it had been found bound up with some MSS. of Tauler’s 
sermons. Many critics believed it to be a forgery, and most others 
thought that it was merely an allegory; but Prof. Carl Schmidt, after re- 
searches in the old library of Strasburg, has proved conclusively that 
this history is a true account of what actually happened to Tauler, and 
that his mysterious visitor was no other than Nicolas of Basle, who is the 
author of the history. 

} Dr. Schmidt found several MSS. relating to this subject, but the most 
important was a large folio volume containing chiefly letters and papers 
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Nicolas of Basle was the son of a wealthy merchant in that 
town, and was born in the year 1308. He was a lad of good 
abilities and irreproachable conduct, and was from very early 
years of a decidedly religious disposition. When about fifteen 
years of age he became oppressed by a great consciousness of 
sin, and in order to free himself from the burden under which he 
laboured, he resolved to renounce the world and devote himself 
to a religious life. Even at this early stage of his career the 
independence of his character revealed itself, for he does not 
appear to have even contemplated entering a convent or becoming 
a priest ; he renounced the world, but made the renunciation in 
his own way. For five years he laboured to obtain a nearer 
approach to God, reading the lives of saints and practising 
austerities. At length God revealed Himself to him, and he 
found peace. And now he began to feel himself specially 
inspired by God, and specially taught by the Holy Spirit. Im- 
mediately after his conversion he began to study the Scriptures, 
and found that although he had never received a university 
education, nor any instruction in theology, he was able, in the 
space of thirty weeks, to master and understand the Word of God 
as thoroughly as the most learned doctors of the Church. While 
separating himself from the Church, and denying her claim to be 
the mediator between God and man in the revelation of doctrine, 
Nicolas did not associate himself with any heretical sects. He 
had no connection whatever with the Waldenses, although some 
of his doctrines were the same as theirs, and he was the deter- 
mined opponent of the licentious Brethren of the Free Spirit, and 
of the pantheistic Beghards.* He occupied a thoroughly inde- 
ponent position between the Church on the one hand and the 

eretical sects on the other; and the fact of his being a layman 
enabled him to do this with greater ease and safety than if he 
had been a member of any religious order. His theology was of 
a very simple kind, and he had not the perplexing logical mind 


collected and left by Rulmann Merswin, who had been the founder of a 
convent of knights of St. John, to which this book had originally belonged. 
Rulmann Merswin had been a friend of Tauler, and, like him, a disciple 
of Nicolas of Basle, with whom he had kept up a constant correspondence. 
The book is chiefly in the handwriting of Nicolas of Laufen, who was secre- 
tary to Rulmann Merswin, and afterwards a priest of the Order of St. John, 
and an inmate of the convent. It contains (1) a MSS. called ‘ Buch von 
den finf Manner,’ an account of Nicolas and four chosen companions 
written by Nicolas himself. (2.) Twenty-two letters of Nicolas. (3.) A 
religious aveereraey Rulmann Merswin, the history of the first 
four Saag being in his own handwriting. Cf. ‘Gottes-Freunde, 


re 
_ * Qf. His ‘ Buch von den zwei Manner,’ in Schmit’s ‘ Gottes-Freunde.’ 
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which prevents a thinker from holding doctrines quite irrecon- 
cilable with each other. On most points of doctrine his opinions 
were substantially those of the old Catholic Church, but along 
with these he held two doctrines which, when pushed to their 
logical consequences, would have yielded results entirely subver- 
sive of most of the theology of the Church. These were the doc- 
trines of self-renunciation and of private inspiration ; and to the 
mind of Nicolas they are so mutually related, that when self- 
renunciation is pone inspiration follows. 

The doctrine of self-renunciation must form a part of every 
system of theology, and recommends itself to every pious mind ; 
but it is generally so stated as not to interfere with other 
doctrines at least equally necessary and equally important. 
Nicolas and his followers, however, made it the one important 
doctrine in a Christian theology, and stated it in the most abso- 
lutemanner. The self-renunciation they taught was not the self- 
renunciation of Reformation theology, wherein the believer is 
taught to renounce his own merit, in order to gain by confidence 
in the merit of Jesus Christ a standing before God, and peace of 
conscience in spite of the sense of sin; it is rather an absolute 
renunciation of one’s own individuality in order to leave all 
things toGod. The doctrine as taught by these mystical theolo- 
gians amounted to absolute quietism, and if logically adhered to 
would have prevented every kind of human action and exertion. 
Nicolas did not go so far as this, but he went far enough to show - 
that his doctrine was, in its practical application, irreconcilable 
with the doctrines and worship of the Catholic Church. For he 
taught that if man could only thoroughly renounce himself, and 
put his self-knowledge aside, he would come to know that all 
things which he experiences are sent him for his good, and 
are not to be shunned, but are to be taken as blessings sent by 
God. Temptations to sin, he thought, should always be faced 
and never shirked, nor are we to pray to be delivered from 
them ; and in the same way it is not right to pray for any 
alteration of circumstances, nor even for the coming of the 
kingdom of heaven. The highest form of the divine life in 
man is, according to Nicolas, resignation to the will of God, 
and prayer is a means of bringing about this state of resigna- 
tion; hence the believer should only pray for a right and 
suitable frame of mind and will—that is a frame of mind and 
will resigned to whatever is sent or is to be sent by God in 
His providence—while to pray for a change in one’s circum- 
stances, for forgiveness of sins, for freedom from temptation, for 
the coming of the kingdom, is to pray that what God sends 
may be made subject to us, not that we should be made to 
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submit ourselves to it, and so tends to produce self-assertion, not 
self-renunciation.* 

When self-renunciation is complete, the soul of man 
having become entirely resigned to the Divine will, becomes, 
Nicolas taught, so entirely assimilated to the Divine nature 
that it has continual and near fellowship with God. Thus the 
man who has so far triumphed over his natural inclination to 
self-assertion as to become wholly resigned to the ways of God, 
is always in familiar intercourse with the Spirit of God, who 
communicates to him all divine knowledge. Thus Nicolas 
claimed for himself and for such of his followers as had reached a 
i state of perfection in self-renunciation, a direct acquaintance with 
things divine. God revealed Himself to them, they believed, 
not indirectly and only through the medium of the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; but directly and immediately through dreams and waking 
} visions, and in this way taught them to understand perfectly all 
tia the sublimest mysteries in theology. It often happened that 
these revelations consisted in allegorical visions, as when Rul- 
mann Merswin had a vision of a stone successively assuming three 
shapes, and was thereby taught to understand as he had never 
understood before the doctrine of the Trinity; while at other 
times, as in the vision which came to Tauler at his conversion, 
the revelation was expressed in ordinary language. This 
private inspiration, which Nicolas believed that he possessed, was 
quite different from the ordinary efforts of the human reason, 
i and in this respect Tauler and Nicolas hold opinions altogether 
opposed to the rationalism of Eckhart. It was a supernatural 
i gift especially bestowed upon men from without, and showed 
a itself in ways altogether different from the exercises of the ordi- 

ta nary reason. The men who were believed to be possessed of it 

Die had init a new gift, altogether different from the capacities of 
he their fellows, which made them independent of all churchly and 
other aids to a religious life, and they were, as possessors of the 
same spirit, brought into such a close spiritual fellowship with 
each other, that they could, while far distant, correspond with 
each other through alternate visions. 

Of the private history of Nicolas we know very little, but it 


* Cf. The fifteenth and sixteenth articles in the sentence against Martin 
of Mainz, one of Nicolas’ followers :—. 

15. Quod perfectus homo non debet pro inferni liberatione ac celestis 
regni collocatione deum orare, nec illi pro aliquo quod deus est non 
servire, sed indifferens ejus beneplacitum expectare. 

16. Quod in evangeliis et in oratione dominica non debet stare sic: et 
ne nos inducas in temptationem, quia negatio non ex Christi doctrina, 
sed ex alia quacunque negligentia. 
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is evident that he travelled a great deal through Germany, 
propagating his opinions in a quiet, unostentatious manner. 
Gradually there grew up around him a society of Christians 
composed of men and women like-minded with himself, who loved 
and honoured him as their spiritual father. It does not seem 
that this society had any definite place of association, or that its 
members proposed to themselves any practical or political ends 
and aims. The bond of association was the personal character 
of Nicolas, and the members were all men and women of pious 
lives and characters, who, in a profligate and disastrous age, 
amidst the breaking up, as it seemed, of all mechanical aids to 
piety, were insensibly attracted towards Nicolas, and through 
him to each other. They called themselves ‘the Friends of 
God,’ to signify that they had reached that stage of the Christian 
life, when Christ, according to His promise, would call them ‘no 
‘longer servants but friends ;’ and they included in their number 
individuals who differed most widely in rank and circumstances. 
More than one monkish Order had its representatives among the 
‘Friends of God.’ Tauler, Suso, and Henry of Nordlingen, were 
Dominicans ; Otto of Passau was a Franciscan; and there were 
numbers of laymen. Rulmann Merswin was a banker, Conrad of 
Brunsberg was Grand Master of the Knights of St. John in 
Germany. There were women as well as men enrolled as mem- 
bers of the society—for example, the two Ebners, Margaretha 
and Christina, and Anne, Queen of Hungary. 

In such an association as this, where all the members believed 
themselves possessed of supernatural illumination, and where the 
possession of such extraordinary faculties was held to be the test 
of the religious state, we naturally look for extravagant out- 
bursts of enthusiasm ; and that such outbursts did not occur is 
due to the firm rule of Nicolas. This remarkable man must have 
been gifted in no ordinary degree with the powers of rule and 
organization. He professed that all those admitted into his 
association were his equals in spiritual things, because they were 
taught by the same Spirit and enlightened by means of the same 
supernatural revelations; he protested against anything like 
spiritual authority assumed by one man over his fellows ; and he 
rejected with scorn the claim of the clergy to be his guides in 
spiritual things, declaring that he and his followers were them- 
selves taught by that Master who alone could teach the know- 
ledge of God: but with all this he ruled over his followers and 
associates with a far firmer sway than did the Pope over the 
Church. Theoretically, the ‘ Friends of God’ admitted that they 
were all spiritual equals, possessing the same spiritual gifts, but 
practically they obeyed those revelations which came to Nicolas, 
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and in renouncing the authority of the Church, gave them- 
selves over to the spiritual tyranny of an irresponsible indivi- 
dual. This was true more especially of the four intimate 
companions of Nicolas, who accompanied him wherever he went, 
and obeyed him with instant obedience in everything he com- 
manded. To these four followers Nicolas ‘was a God,’ nothing 
was wrong which he commanded, nothing right that he pro- 
hibited.* And although Nicolas did not assert the same autho- 
rity over all those who were members of his association, his 
rsonal power and influence was the only thing which kept his 
Silewene united, for after his death the association fell to 
ieces. 

. For a long time the ‘ Friends of God’ were allowed to pursue 
their course unchecked by the Church. They did not court 
attention, and the name they assumed was one which had often 
been used to denote earnest-minded individuals who, within the 
Church, sought after a spiritual as opposed to a mechanical piety. 
But, towards the end of his life, Nicolas seems to have cherished, 
and attempted to put into execution, certain ambitious plans of 
a Church reformation, and this aroused against him the wakeful 
jealousy of the clergy. After long eluding the vigilance of his 
———* he was at last apprehended, and, after trial was 
urnt along with two of his friends. The associations which he 
had formed held together in a feeble way after his death, 
cherishing the memory of their founder, and regarding with 
peculiar veneration the religious biographies and other devo- 
tional writingst which he left behind him ; but the true influence 


* The veneration in which Nicolas was held by his followers forms the 
chief part of the indictment drawn up against them by the Church. Cf. 
The sentence against Martin of Mainz, where, out of fifteen heads of 
indictments, no less than five make special mention of Nicolas :— 

5. Quod quidem laycus, nomine Nicolaus de Basilea, cui te funditus 
submissisti, clarius et perfectius evangelium quam aliquando apostoli aut 
beatus Paulus hoc intellexerit. 

8. Quod predicte Nicolao ex perfectione submissionis tibi facte potes, 
oe precepta cuiuscunque preiati, etiam pape, licite et sine peccato 

9. Quod ex iussione eiusdem Nicolai nullo modo, etiam interficiendo 
hominem yel cognoscendo mulierem, posses peccare. 

10. Quod per talem dismissionem Nicolao perfecte sine formis et 
ymaginibus factam, fuisti liberatus ab obedientia ecclesia, intrans statum 
prime innocentiz. 

11. Quod melius esset tibi ut in fornicationem caderes et resurgens in 
tali submissione maneas, quam quod ab obedientia eiusdem Nicolai 
recederes, et sine peccate remaneres. > 

+ The principal writings of Nicolas of Basle are: ‘Buch yon den zwei 
Manner’ (who these two men were we do not know); ‘Die Bekehrung 
Tauler’s ; ’ ‘ Buch yon den fiinf Manner’ (a religious biography of Nicolas 
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of the man re-appeared after his death, not in the vitality of the 
societies he formed, but in the religious lives and labours of one 
or two of his more distinguished followers. 

Two of the followers of Nicolas must be specially noticed, as 
each of them presents us with a distinct type of the way in 
which the doctrines of that great mystic tended to develop 
themselves. The two great doctrines taught by Nicolas were, 
as we have seen, self-renunciation and private inspiration by way 
of visions and dreams, &c. The doctrine of self-renunciation, in 
the hands of Jan van Ruysbroeck, led him to abandon entirely 
all the duties of active life and betake himself to passive and 
divine contemplation ; while the doctrine of private inspiration 
made his followers justify all his deviations from the old 
Catholic doctrines as the direct results of the teaching of the 
Holy Ghost. The doctrine of self-renunciation, in the hands of 
Heinrich Seuss or Suso, led him to practise the most thorough- 
going and ingenious course of austerities in the hope of reaching 
a state of entire self-surrender by the triumph of the Spirit 
over the flesh; and the doctrine of private inspiration led him 
to spend great part of his time in trances waiting for spiritual 
manifestations. With Jan van Ruysbroeck nearness to God was 
to be attained through calm contemplation, and the undisturbed 
repose of soul and body. His self-renunciation was the renun- 
ciation of all anxieties, endeavours, and business of any kind, 
sacred or secular. God according to him came near to man in 
the calm of thought. As God in motionless calm permits His 
thoughts slowly and placidly to evolve themselves in the worlds 
of nature and providence, so if His worshipper preserves the 
same calm, his thoughts will evolve themselves in harmony with 
the Divine, and he will have fellowship with God. With 
Heinrich Seuss nearness to God was attained by overcoming what- 
ever in us is ungodlike; by trampling beneath us and slaying 
outright all bodily sensual desires and promptings, so that the 
soul, free from all foreign and disturbing emotions, may rise at 
a bound, as it were, to that God to whom it is ever reaching 
forward to approach. According to Jan van Ruysbroeck, man is 
in his present state, as a whole of body and soul ike God, and 
the doctrine of Christian theology, which is continually before 
his mind, is the doctrine of the Incarnation, whose whole purpose, 
it seems to him, is to teach this similarity of nature, and as a 


and his four companions); ‘Von der Bekehrung eines Deutsch-Ordens- 
Ritter,’ ‘Von zwei Kloster-Frauen in Bayern,’ and ‘Von zwei Clau- 
serinnen, Ursula und Adelheit,’ the memoir of two nuns in Brabant. 
This last is said to have been a translation from the ‘ Welsch’ or Old 
Walloon dialect, not an original work. 
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consequence man’s power to imitate God; while, according to 
Henrich Seuss, man is like God, because he as a spirit can rise 
above all fleshly desires and longings; and his favourite doctrine 
of Christian theology is the Passion of Christ, in which he sees 
the revelation of the way in which men, if he only imitates 
Christ, can bring himself into fellowship with God. But in 
order to show these two types of mysticism as they appeared in 
the lives of man, we must describe more particularly the 
characters and teaching of these two distinguished mystics. 

Jan van Ruysbroeck,* or more properly Ruusbroec, was born 
in 1293 in a small village of that name not far from Brussels. 
While quite a boy he showed a strong inclination for a religious 
life, and when eleven years of age was sent to the convent of the 
Augustinian monks in Brussels. At the age of fourteen he 
began to study theology, but was a very mediocre student. His 
acquaintance with theology was never very extensive at any 
period of his life—the writings of the pseudo- Dionysius, St. 
Augustine, and one or two others of the Fathers contented himnm— 


* Theologians are indebted to the ‘Maetschappy der Vlaemische 
Bibliophilen’ for a complete and accurate edition of the works of 
Ruusbroec, very carefully edited with a glossary of the obsolete and 
antiquated words and phrases. ‘This edition contains: ‘Die Sierheit 
der gheestliker Bruloft,’ ‘Van den blickenden Steen’ (a sermon upon 
Rey. vii. 17, and sometimes ascribed to Tauler; it is to be found in 
Spener’s Edition of Tauler’s Works, p. 142, &c.) ‘Dat Boeé van den 
vier Becoringen,’ ‘Die Spieghel der ewigher Salicheit,’ ‘Dat Boec 
van vii. Trappen inden Graet der gheestliker Minnen,’ ‘ Dat Boec van 
seven Sloten,’ ‘Dat Boec van den Rike der Gheleven,’ ‘ Dat Boec van der 
twaelf Dogheden yan den Kerstenen Gheleven,’ ‘Dat Boec van den 
gheesteliken Tabernacule’ (perhaps the most important of his works). 


' The first four of these writings are published separately by A. v. 


Arnswaldt, under the title ‘Vier Schriften von Johann Rusbrock in 
niederdeutsche Sprache,’ with a preface by Dr. Ullmann. Surius, who 
translated into Latin the devotional writings of Henry Suso, has also 
published a Latin translation of the works of Ruusbroec, but this edition 
is not trustworthy, for in order to make his author an orthodox Catholic, 
the translator has altered several passages containing Ruusbroec’s more 
peculiar doctrines, which he believes to be objectionable. The student 
will also find an admirable summary and criticism of Ruusbroec’s 
mysticism in the ‘ Epistola Gersonis, super 3* parte libri J. R. de ornatu 
Spir. Nuptiarum,’ in which Gerson accuses him of holding pantheistic 
tenets not unlike those held by the Beghards, and for which Amaury de 
Bene had been condemned by the University of Paris. A disciple of 
Ruusbroec’s, Johannes de Schcenhayia, wrote a defence of his master, and 
this, along with Gerson’s reply, are to be found in Dupin’s edition of 
Gerson’s Works, Tom. I., Be I., pp. 59ff. The best summary of 
Ruusbroec’s life and opinions is to a found in Dr. Carl Schmidt’s 
‘Etudes sur le Mysticisme Allemand au XIV* Siécle,’ in the ‘ Memoires 
de Academie royale des Sciences, morales et politiques.’ Savants 
Etrangers, Paris, 1847. 
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and he never knew enough Latin to compose in that language. 
When twenty-four years of age he was ordained priest, and 
became curate of the Church of St. Gudule, in Brussels, where 
he acquired a great reputation for unostentatious piety. He got 
some fame, too, beyond the confines of his parish and neighbour- 
hood, by successfully meeting and confuting a female preacher 
of the sect of the Brethren of the Free Spirit, who had made 
many converts by her persuasive tongue, and had silenced not 
a few opponents by her ready wit; and he might have risen to 
some eminence in the Church had he so inclined. But his solid 
Flemish nature inclined him to remain in his humble sphere, 
and content himself with a life of quiet work. How he became 
acquainted with Tauler and Nicolas of Basle, is not known— 
some assert that Tauler visited Brussels in one of his many 
journeys—but he soon became a man of note among the 
‘Friends of God,’ and was recognised as one of their spiritual 
guides. He was not a man of much speculative ability, and he 
had next to no erudition; but the intensity and power of his 
Christian mystical spirit gave to this quiet old Flemish curate 
a wonderful personal influence over all who came in contact 
with him. His book on ‘The Adornment for the Spiritual 
Nuptials’ was written to serve as a manual of devotion among 
the ‘ Friends of God,’ and describes the cause of self-renunciation 
through the three stages of the life active, the life intimate, and 
the life contemplative. When sixty years of age he conceived 
that he had made sufficient advance in spiritual progress to be 
ready for the life contemplative, and he resigned his curacy 
to retire to a monastery of the Regular Canons at Groendal, of 
which he was first prior. In this monastery he passed the 
remaining portion of his long life, spending his days in what 
seemed to him the only truly noble and divine task permitted 
to man, quiet contemplation. He found time however to gather 
about him a band of earnest preachers whom he sent forth to 
speak to the people, and he induced numbers of well-born and 
highly educated men and women to betake themselves to the 
monastic life, and set his face calmly but stedfastly against 
the vices of the clergy and of the laity. He died in 1387, at 
the age of ninety-four, and was buried in the garden of his 
convent. 

Ruusbroec was neither a theologian nor a philosopher, and 
most of his theology and speculation he borrowed from Eckhart 
and Nicolas; yet everywhere throughout his writings he keeps 
his individuality, and shows that he has not merely appropriated 
but assimilated to his own quiet, deep nature the doctrines and 
opinions he teaches. His writings are all devotional, and are 
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never technical nor even systematic; but they are full of rich 
quaint figures and wonderful symbols and emblems, making one 
think of an illiterate George Herbert. His style is rough and 
uncouth, but it has a quiet strength of its own, and reflects ver 

well the rugged living heart in the man. His principal contri- 
bution to mystical theology was his division of the work of self- 
renunciation into three stages, and his idea that the last and 
highest stage, the life of pure contemplation, was the perfec- 
tion of this work. According to Ruusbroec, the /ife active, or 
first stage in the work of self-renunciation, consists in the 
approach to God by external means. To this life belong peni- 
tential exercises, the practice of good works, and obedience to 
the laws and ordinances of the Church. At this stage a rigorous 
asceticism is recommended, and the chief and characteristic 
virtue is Christian humility. The /ife intimate, or second stage, 
is reached when the external aids to piety are no longer so 
necessary, and there is within the soul an eternal aspiration 
towards God, which is reciprocal with God’s love going out to 
man. In this stage the soul is illumined by God’s grace, and 
is enabled to free itself from all spiritual and bodily affections 
which would obscure the image of God. The life contemplative, 
or third stage, which he called the vita vitalis, is reached when 
our lives are hid with Christ in God. The life of God en -elopes 
us, is above us, about us, and yet all throughout us in a wuy that 
we know not. The soul is free from all excitement, free even 
from the rush of aspiration towards God, for it rests on God’s 
love, and its whole exercise consists in thus resting on God}; 
united to God the soul has calm and eternal fruition of Him; 
and above and beyond all there is something in this life of divine 
contemplation which is ineffable, and can never be described. 
Like Eckhart, Ruusbroec thought that the mystical vision of 
God, which was vouchsafed in the life contemplative, was not 
given in any dream or emotional mood—excitement of the emo- 
tions belonged to the first and lowest stage of the spiritual life 
—but belonged to the highest faculty of the soul, to the .vintilla 
or spark of the Divine presence, which is the inmost’..ature of the 
soul; but he went beyond Eckhart in his descr'ntion of thé 
likeness of man to God. His healthy Flemish n. ure was not 
troubled with any ideas of the sinfulness of the body as opposed 


‘to the soul, and so he did not need to busy himself with trying 


to overcome the strength of the body by elaborate maceration. 
He sought to contemplate God with his whole being, body, soul, 
and spirit; and he could not think that that human flesh which 
Christ hallowed when He became God Incarnate, had first to be 
got rid of ere man could live a spiritual lite. Thus Ruusbroeo 
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was led to meditate much upon the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
It never assumed the place in his system which it did in the old 
Catholic or in Reformation theology, for Ruusbroec did not set 
much store by any doctrine of Atonement; but still the Incar- 
nation was a central point in his theology, for it enabled him, he 
thought, to see how thoroughly man could assimilate himself to 
the Divine nature, since it taught how thoroughly God could 
take to Himself a human nature. If the highest duty of man 
is the imitation of God—and this is always the main idea in the 
theology of the mystics—then the Incarnation of God makes it 
possible for the whole man to join in this imitation. So much 
for the Flemish type of mysticism. We must now pass to the 
South-German type. 

Heinrich Suso, or Seuss,* was, from his early training and 
character, a theologian, quite different from Ruusbroec. His 
father was a rude German knight, fond of martial exercises of 
all kinds, and delighting in the tourney ; his mother was one 
of those saintly contemplative women so often met with in old 
German biography. As a boy Heinrich was devoted to his 
mother ; and hers seems to have been the ruling influence in 
his life. From her he inherited his youthful pious longings, 
his uniform gentleness, and a certain high-minded delicacy of 
character, which in after life insensibly charmed those pious 
ladies ith whom he came in contact. In his thirteenth year 
his parents allowed him to enter the Dominican convent in Con- 
stance; from which he was sent by his superiors to Koln, to 
study theology in the famous school there. There he studied 
Aristotle and Thomas of Aquin, but soon began to give his 
whole attention to the mystical theologians. When he was 
eighteen years of age his mother died, and when the news 
reached him he again solemnly devoted himself to the service 
of God, and resolved to call himself by his mother’s name of 
Seuss, Latinised into Suso. Shortly after his mother’s death 


* The principal works of Suso are:—‘Das Leben Heinrich Seuss’s 
von ihm .elbst erzihlt,’ which has been translated into several languages 
(the English -anslation stands at the head of this rd and is still 
extensively reau as a devotional book by Roman Catholics; ‘ Bichlein von 
der Ewigen W ‘heit;’ ‘ Predigten ;’ ‘ Preces horarie ;’ ‘ Officium Missze 
de sterna sapieiitia.’ The ‘ Biichlein von den neun Felsen,’ commonly 
attributed to him, and usually found in editions of his collected works, 
was really written by Rulmann Merswin. The best Latin edition of his 
works is that of Surius. Jahn’s ‘Lesefriichte Altteuscher Theologie,’ 
contains a selection of the more important passages from the writings of 
Suso translated into modern German, and accompanied with valuable 
notes, comparing his doctrines with those of Plato, Plotinus, and Novalis. 
The best German edition of Suso’s works is sag to which is 
prefixed a valuable dissertation on mysticism by J. Gérres. 
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Eckhart came to Kéln, and the young Dominican student began 
to attend the preaching of the famous vicar-general of his 
Order. He soon became an enthusiastic disciple, and eagerly 
defended his master from the charge of heresy, which began at 
that time to be levelled against him. When his studies at Kéln 
were ended, he returned to his convent at Constance; and 
although often absent on preaching journeys, continued to be 
one of its inmates until his death. The pious and highly-strung 
nature of Suso soon found outlet in many and wonderful visions, 
which he records in his biography. In one of these visions it 
was revealed to him that his heavenly name was Amandus; and 
he carefully recorded the fact in his biography, although while 
alive he kept it a secret from all men. In one of his preaching 
tours he visited Strasburg, where he met Tauler, and was probably 
introduced by him to Nicolas of Basle, and his other spiritual 
companions; at all events, he soon after became one of the 
followers of Nicolas, and a member of the Society of the ‘ Friends 
of God,’ and was held in great esteem by them. Christina 
Ebner, in one of her visions, saw his name written on the blue 
vault of heaven side by side with Tauler’s, and Henry of 
Nordlingen esteemed him as one of the holiest of men. Heinrich 
Seuss was not a man like Tauler, to rush into the great battle of 
life; in the contest between the people and the Church he 
took the side of the Pope, and preferred a quiet conventual 
life to the bustle of practical work in perilous times ; and yet 
his enthusiastic nature could not find its outlet in that calm con- 
templation which had seemed the highest blessedness to Jan van 
Ruusbroec. Seuss longed to know God, to behold Him as He is, 
to have living fellowship with Him. Solomon’s conception of 
eternal wisdom entranced him, he longed to make such 
wisdom his own, and devoted himself to the attempt to reach it. 
In his convent he had a small chapel, constructed for his 
especial use, on the walls of which he painted symbolic repre- 
sentations of the Eternal Wisdom, and around them mystic 
sentences appropriate to the symbols. There he sat waiting for 
the inspiration which prompted him while he composed his 
‘ Book on the Eternal Wisdom.’ 

In the way in which Seuss determined to seek this wisdom 
we recognise the workings of a nature which combined much of 
the character of both his father and his mother. The power 
and nobility of suffering had always a great attraction for him ; 
this he doubtless inherited from the gentle and high-minded 
German lady, his mother; while his fixed resolve to fight his 
way through suffering to the goal he had set before him shows 
the indomitable resolution of his soldier-father. Like Ruus- 
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broec and other mystics, Seuss thought that the highest 
religious work was to imitate Christ, and the one Christian duty 


. was to endeavour after a perfect imitation ; by imitating Christ 


men gradually approach nearer God ; and when the imitation is 
perfect they lose themselves with Christ in God. If man is an 
earthly creature, he thought, born and reared in time, pent 
within a dull body, and enchained by all manner of sensual 
lusts, he is nevertheless a spiritual uature, able to be the mirror 
in which God may reflect Himself. There is within this body, 
and beneath those sense-affections, a scintilla, or fiinklein, or 
spark of God’s presence; and man only fulfils his true destiny 
when he follows that light on until he gets back to the source 
from which he emanated, and returns to God, who is his home. 
But how was this journey to be accomplished? Not, Seuss 
thought, by the way of clear thinking, or calm contemplation ; 
we must follow the path Christ took, and where He trod there 
set our steps. For, according to him Christ’s Incarnation and 
life on earth was in a higher and holier form the very same 
process as man’s birth into this material universe ; just as man 
came, a spark of the divine nature, out from the divine pre- 
sence into this world of bodily change and decay, so came 
Christ, the brightness of the glory of the Father, to take to 
Himself man’s nature, and live man’s life; and in the way in 
which Christ returned to the Father men may return. But our 
Lord returned back again to Divinity by one clearly marked 
road, by the path of His Passion; and we must imitate Him in 
His Passion, if we are to follow in His footsteps. It is by bodily 
suffering then, according to Seuss, that we are to imitate Christ ; 
suffering prolonged until the body has no longer power to clog 
the soul, and the sensible no longer enthralls the spiritual. In 
this way, just as Ruusbroec made Christ’s Incarnation the 
centre of his mystical theology, the more ardent and enthu- 
siastic Seuss makes Christ’s Passion the great doctrine in 
theology. In this spiritual life of imitation of Christ Seuss 
distinguishes three stages :—(1) purgation, wherein all creature 
desires are banished; (2) i/lumination, in which the soul is 
filied with heavenly desires; and (3) perfection, wherein the 
superior faculties of the soul being united to God, the soul 
rests on God, full of sublime contentment, satisfied with sublime 
love, and full of visions of divine things. Ia each of these 
stages the body may at any time rise in revolt against the soul 
and its spiritual endeavours ; and so it must ever be crushed by 
constant mortifications and penances; and Seuss, as he tells us 


‘in his biography, was singularly skilful in inventing ways by 


which to torture and macerate himself. Thus, according to 
NO. CXX. Zz 
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Seuss, the ideal religious life is attained when the body is 
thoroughly subdued, and the soul is able to reach towards God 
without let or hindrance, and in mystic trances, day dreams, 
and visions of the night hold intimate intercourse with the 
Father of Spirits. 

Such were the opinions of the great representatives of mysti- 
cism in the fourteenth century,* and it only remains to 
summarise them, and compare them with the doctrines of the 
Reformation theology. To put the matter shortly, what the 
mystics brought into medieval theology, apart from their 
a Neo-Platonic theosophy, may be summed up under these 

eads :— 

Ist. An intense individualism, which made them look at all 
things from the stand-point of the individual soul, and pre- 
vented them from obtaining any glimpse of an organic religious 
life, whether in the form of a mechanical ecclesiasticism, as in 


the Spirit and in possession of the external means of grace, 
the Word, sacraments, and prayer, as in the Reformation theo- 
logy, or even in that wider and vaguer sense of a ‘fellowship 
‘ of sentiment which creates a unity amongst all educated men 
‘ throughout Christendom ’—the ‘ Church which has no name,’ 
of Prevost-Paradol, Dean Stanley, and Dr. Rauwenhoff.t 

2nd. An over-strained spiritualism which compelled them to 
look on all events in history and human life as parables, and 
which when it came in contact with the Scriptures exhausted 
itself in a meaningless allegorizing. 

3rd. The rejection of a doctrine of the atonement for a theo 
of se/f-renunciation, or rather of the renunciation of all difficul- 
ties and impediments to the absorption of the soul back again 
into God. The great business of man, they taught, was tof de 
renounce self, and the one great advantage which Christianity 
possessed over all other religions was that it alone in the person} hi 
of Christ furnished man with a model of self-renunciation ; for} dc 
it must always be remembered that the mystical idea of an} fr 
Imitatio Christi is only another way of expressing their theory of} th 
self-renunciation. This doctrine assumed a twofold form, inas-|an 
much as—(1) Some held that self-renunciation is perfect when] vi 


* T have not thought it necessary to give any account of the ‘ Deutsche qT 
Theologie,’ because it really summarises and presents in a systematic] W! 


-form the results of the fourteenth century mysticism, and it does not|fu 


contain further developments of any of the doctrines which more imme-}|'T} 
+ This conception of the nature of the Church has been most fully Cs 


elaborated by the Leyden School of Theologians. Cf., among other articles,|T& 
‘ Theologisch Tijdschrift’ for Nov., 1872, Art. I. De Kerk van Schotland.jan 
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is } the soul attains to a state of calm contemplation, and when the 
od §§ reason is purified from all sensible and other hindrances. This 
ns, § may be called the rationalist mysticism. In its theory of an 
she } imitatio Christi, Christ is the ideal man, who can be imitated 
because He is man, and its central doctrine is the dogma of the 
ti- § Incarnation. (2) Some held that self-renunciation is perfect 
to § when the soul attains to a state of enthusiastic vision, and when 
the § it has triumphed over the body, which has been reduced to a 
the § nullity by emaciation and maceration. This may be called the 
eir J enthusiastic mysticism. In its theory of an tmitatio Christi, 
esef| Christ is the ideal sufferer, who can be imitated because He 
brought His body into subjection, and its central doctrine is the 
all § dogma of the Passion. 
re-f 4th. The doctrine of private inspiration, which means, not 
ous § that the Holy Spirit coming from without into the soul of the 
in} individual believer fills it with the presence of God, and so 
by J enables him, as it enables all other believers, to know the things 
ice, }of God, but rather that there is within each man a spark of the 
e0- | divine presence which, if not hindered by the blinding influences 
hip J of sense, will reveal to the individual believer in its own way 
nenf what is divinely true, and will interpret for him in the way 
ae,’ most suitable to his circumstances and needs the spiritual 
meaning of things. 
1to§ Sth. Lastly, a total neglect of the historical element in 
and religion, in revelation, in theology, and even in human life. 
ted § This last element in mysticism is perhaps only the negative side 
of the one first mentioned, for an intense individualism implies 
mt a neglect of, and contempt for, that intermingling association 
cul-Jand continuity of individual interests and aims which make up 
rain} the organic whole of history ; but it is of such importance as to 
3 tofdeserve special mention. 
nity} Itis not difficult to show that many circumstances in the 
rson} historical position of the mystics led them to adopt these 
for}doctrines, but this explanation only removes them further 
f anjfrom any relation to the Reformation. It may be shown, I 
y ofjthink, that mysticism has always its birth in a time of disorder 
nas-jand contest, and more especially in a time when there is a 
hen}|violent conflict between the civil and ecclesiastical powers. 
| This was the case as we have just seen in a pre-eminent manner 
natic| With the mysticism of the fourteenth century. It arose and ran its 
-not|full course during the stormiest period of medizval history. 
me-}The great strife between the Holy Roman Empire and the Holy 
|Catholic Church, which had been going on for long, had 
‘cles {reached its height in the contest between Lewis of Bavaria 
and.jand Pope John XXII. and his successors, Benedict XII. and 
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Clement VI. The twin powers in Europe which had so long 
grown together mutually supporting and protecting each other, 
the representatives of civil government and religious authority, 
the embodiments of material and spiritual order and well being, 
were now divorced from each other, engaged in a deadly con- 
flict which could only end in the destruction of one or both. 
Earnest, pious, and right-minded men were often fain to turn 
their eyes away from the weltering nightmare of external 
history. The Holy Roman Empire, to which they looked to 
maintain peace and order in Europe, had become scarcely more 
than a name, and every election of an emperor was the signal 
for the renewal of the most deadly disorder. The Holy Catholic 
Church, once the symbol of all that was holy and of good 
report, the avowed peacemaker, the defender of the oppressed, 
the denouncer of wrong doing, the symbol of the triumph of 
right over might, and the realization of moral force and 
spiritual power stronger than mere brute strength, had now be- 
come a temporal power, which directed the movements of armies 
and threatened the liberties of nations. The Empire had lost 
its power to rule, the Church had lost its spiritual character; and 
European history to the eyes of contemporaries must have 
been like a horrible vision of dreadful unrealities. To what 
were earnest-minded spiritual men to turn their eyes? It 
required greater penetration thar those mystics possessed to 
separate the true course of the development of Church and 
State from the confused turmoil on the surface of history, and 
to discern in the present chaos of misrule the convulsive throes 
ushering in a new national and a new ecclesiastical life. It is true 
that in the beginning of the fourteenth century the new national 
life of Europe was appearing, and that the Holy Roman 
Empire was already being supplanted by a confederation of 
nations; but those mystics lived too soon to see the full 
meaning of al] this. They could scarcely appreciate the new 
political order which was beginning to emerge, still less could 
they take the birth of this new national life as a prophecy 
of the incoming of a new life for the Church. They could 
not see that when the incubus of a central power, whose 
action was purely mechanical and destructive to living national 
strength, was removed, a new orderly national life which was 
now struggling into existence would speedily show itself in all 
its strength ; still less could they see in the birth of Europea 

nations the prophecy of the birth of national Churches and a 
new churchly life. They lived too soon for this; they were 
between the darkness and the day, and the shadows were still 
upon them. What they saw was the decay of all external force, 
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whether in State or Church. What could they do, but shut 


gg their eyes on all outside things, like the old Stoics, and seek 
er, f within themselves, within the empire of their own souls, for 
ty, | that consolation they sorely needed. Hence came their intense 
ng, |} individualism, and hence their despisal of organic Christianity 
on- § in any form, and their contempt for any external means to 
th. § holiness. They felt themselves alone in the world, and they set 


themselves to make the best of their solitude. If every external 
nal} basis and support for government and religion has given way, 
| to they said, we have, at least, ourselves left us; within the circle 
ore § of our own thoughts we have enough to content us; there, if we 
nal} only seek it, we can find order and peace, and holy quiet. The 
lic } very causes which compelled the stoic to betake himself to his 
ood § ideal of a wise man, who is self-sufficient within himself, and 
ed, | to turn his back upon a universe where disorder reigned, begat 
1 of f the individualism of the mystic, and thus the paradoxes of the 
ind § stoic and the allegorising tendencies of the mystic spring from 
be-] the same source. I need hardly say, that this comparison 

ules § between the mystics and the stoics, refers to one point only in 
lost } the doctrines of each—the individualism which made them turn 

and § from external fact to inward idea. On all other points save 
ave this no comparison is possible. For there is pervading the 

hat} whole of the mystical theology an intense and devout 

It} spirituality, which marks it off from any pagan philosophy, 

, tof however refined. ‘There is nothing,’ as Dorner says, ‘more 

and ‘characteristic of mysticism than that it will not stop short 

and§ ‘at the means, but seeks communion with God Himself—contact 

‘oes ‘of the soul with Him, The sensible tangibleness of divine 

rue§ ‘ ordinances daes not satisfy it; it seeks the spiritual certainty 

nalf ‘of God, its salvation, through the present living God, not 

nanj ‘merely through past actions which may have become mere 

. off ‘symbols of His presence; it seeks that the soul may, above 

full « all, rejoice in its God.’ But the point here insisted on is, that 

new} the same circumstances which made the stoics betake themselves 

uld} to an ideal life, instead of actively helping to make real life 

ecy} better than it was, led the mystics to seek this near and intimate 

uld} fellowship with God by one particular way—by despising all 

10se} external aid as mechanical, and, therefore, unspiritual, and 

mal} seeking that help alone which was to be found within their 

was} own individual souls. 

. all Nowhere is this seen better than in the way, to select one 

ean} instance, in which the mystics treat what must ever be the central 

d al idea of every theology—the idea of Atonement. They rejected 

vere} the old Catholic theory as too mechanical and external, but they 

still] could not conceive of any theory which, while it was spiritual, 
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was yet external and objective, and so they did not attempt to 
frame any such theory; their idea of atonement could have no 
basis outside the individual soul, whether of historical fact or 
external ordinance. And so, in their hands, the theory of Atone- 
ment became a doctrine of self-renunciation, or a statement of 
the means by which all the impediment lying between the inmost 
core of the human soul, and God, its Maker, may be removed. 
No doubt the mystics aimed at a nearness to God ; no doubt they 
felt that the one supreme moment in each one’s life was that in 
which all else fading behind it, the man is conscious of two things 
only, God the Almighty, and himself in His presence; but the 
passage of the soul to such a standing, and its action when 
there, are not described in the same way by the mystic and by the 
Reformation theologian. The mystic, keeping within the circle 
of the soul, shows how the perturbing and distracting and 
blinding affections of sense may be removed until the inmost 
essence of the soul, the scinti/la, or spark of the divine presence, 
is face to face with the Brightness from whence it emanated ; the 
Reformation theologian, going beyond man and his helplessness 
in things spiritual, describes the awakening, enlightening, and 
guiding influence of the Holy Spirit. The mystic, keeping 
within the circle of the soul, shows how the scinti//a, or spark of 
the divine presence within man, when once brought face to face 
with God, who is its home, seeks to lose itself again in that Bright- 
ness by renouncing all individuality, as the wave does when it 
sinks to the surface of the ocean; the Reformation theologian 
again going beyond man, describes how man, brought into thepre- 
sence of God, seeks to have fellowship with Him by renouncing 
all merit of his own, in order to rest on the merit of the Christ 
of this God in whose presence he is; or, as Ritschl says, ‘ the 
‘problem of the mystic is how to get rid of his individuality, as 
‘created, in order to attain union with God and absorption into 
‘His Being. And this is quite distinct from the Reformation 
‘problem how to remove one’s own merit, in order to gain by 
‘ confidence in Christ’s merit a standing before God and peace of 
‘conscience, in spite of the sense of sin.’ The religious task of 
the mystic is based upon a comparison, not between sinner and 
lawgiver, but between creature and Creator, and designs to do 
away with the distance which the fact of creation establishes 
between the two; and the whole means for the accomplishment 
of this task are to be found within the circle of man’s being, and 
need not be sought for in external ordinance or event of 
history.* 


* It may be objected to this that many of the mystics set great store 
by the sacraments, and especially the sacrament of the Supper; and that 
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It is not difficult to see how an individualist theology of this 
kind tended to destroy the old Catholic Church ; its one ten- 
dency, as regards that Church, was to disintegrate it and break 
it up into a mass of isolated individual worshippers, without 
organic coherence of any kind. But it is very difficult to under- 
stand how men like Dorner and Ullmann can see in mysticism 
a positive element of preparation for the Reformation; and I 
am persuaded, if Luther had never asserted, with all the strength 
of utterance for which he is famous, that, next to the Bible and 
St. Augustine, he was indebted for most of what he knew about 
‘God, Christ, man, and all things,’ to that ‘ noble little book,’ 
the ‘ Deutsche Theologie,’ we should not have heard so much 
about the intimate relation subsisting between the medieval 
mystics and the Reformation theology. Luther, undoubtedly 
and deservedly, held the ‘ Deutsche Theologie’ in high estima- 
tion. He caused the book to be republished, giving it a new 
title, and introduced it with a characteristic preface ; but it is 
impossible to attach any scientific accuracy to Luther’s state- 
ment of the effect of this book upon him. No one asserts that 
Occam, Gabriel Biel, or Peter d’Ailly were reformers before the 
Reformatior, or that their theology contained in embryo the 
Reformation doctrine ; and yet, though the fact has been too 
often overlooked, Luther was never weary of praising Occam, 
and called him constantly ‘mein lieber Meister,’ while he so 
highly esteemed the writings of Biel and d’Ailly, that his 
biographers assure us he had by heart the whole of the bulky 
volumes which contain them. Luther’s statement was just what 
a great-hearted grateful man, like Luther, would say about any 
book or man who had taught him a great deal and done bim 

od. And Dorner has fallen into the grave misapprehension 
of taking Luther’s declaration as a careful historical account of 
the genesis of his opinions. He seems to have considered it to 
have been a fact that Luther’s theology, and, therefore, the 
theology of the Reformation, had its source in the * Deutsche 
Theologie,’ and in medieval mysticism, and that all that 
remained for him, or any critic, was to explain or account for 
the fact. In our opinion it will be very difficult indeed to 


in the doctrine of the sacraments and the benefits flowing from them there 
is a recognition of a doctrine of the Atonement, which presupposes the 
historical death of Christ, the necessity of an objective ordinance, and of 
an external ecclesiastical organization; but, in point of fact, very little 
stress can be laid upon what the mystics say about the sacraments. 
Their utterances on this point are generally vague and often contradictory, 
and the most common opinion seems to have been that the sacraments 
were eminently useful only while men lived the external or imperfect 
Christian life. 
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show any very thorough-going connection between two tenden- 
cies so unlike. The leaders of the Reformation certainly sought 
to do away with much of the externality and mechanical routine 
of ceremony which the old Catholic Church placed between the 
worshipper and God, and they longed for a near approach to 
God Himself, as much as did the theologians of the mystical 
school; but they tried to get rid of the mechanical, and, at 
the same time, preserve the objective or historical in worship 
and theology. The main conception with the Reformation 
theologians was not individualist; they had ever in view a 
Church—a community of believers—not single, solitary wor- 
shippers. The principle of the Reformers was not the right 
of private judgment, but the responsibility of private judgment, 
a social and not an individual idea. They aimed at the reforma- 
tion, not the disintegration of the Church. Their idea was, 
that the organic undying Church of God had for a period 
been enslaved by an anti-Christian hierarchy, who had usurped 
the name and functions which belonged to the whole body of 
the people of God, who, taught and inspired by the Spirit of 
God, were in possession of the Word and sacraments. ‘The duty 
of every earnest Christian, they held, was to get rid of this 
incubus, which preyed on and concealed under its hideous shade 
the true historical Church of God, and help to bring it back to 
its old form and standing, as the Jewish nation was brought back 
from the captivity in Babylon ; for this is the idea expressed in 
the title of Luther’s great polemical tract—‘ The Babylonish 
Captivity of the Church of God.’ 

he fundamental idea of Reformation theology was not the 
intense individualism of the mystics, but a faith as intense in 
the community of the faithful, an earnest belief in the common 
life of believers in the Spirit of God, and in a commonwealth 
of believers which was so true and real and abiding that it did 
not need that outward mechanism which formed the organic 
structure of the old Catholic Church. If the external and 
mechanical ecclesiasticism of the Church, and its seemingly 
hopeless breakdown, caused the mystics to despair of a common- 
wealth of believers, and betake themselves to a despairing 
individualism, it forced the Reformation theologians to penetrate 
beneath the surface of events, and discern under the changing, 
tossing surface stream, the steady, strong and silent rush cf the 
great tide beneath, and so led them to exchange a mechanical 
for a spiritual, yet no less real and objective, Catholicity. The 
one aim of Reformation theology was to preserve the communal 
or churchly life of the believer,and yet do away with that external 
and mechanical structure which had proved such a hindrance to 
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spiritual well-being. It does not belong to my present purpose 
to show how this idea of a spiritual and yet real objectivity 
ape the whole of the Reformation a and how it 
ed its theologians to their ideas of the historical character of 
revelation, of the plan of redemption, and of the corporate life 
of the Church; how it led to a scientific interpretation of 
Scripture, as historical, to a spiritual but objective theory of 
amNY and to the scientific study of Church history. Still 
ess is it my purpose to discuss how far the actual doctrines of that 
theology succeeded or failed in embodying their fundamental 
ideas. My intention has only been to point out the irreconcilable 
and fundamental difference between the theology of the mystics 
and the theology of the Reformation. 

Mysticism, with its hopelessness of all organic life and its 
weak impulse to solitary individualism, is at best, even with all 
its excellencies, a theology of despair; the past is all disappoint- 
ment, and, as for the future, it has none. The theology of the 
Reformation, with its hopeful recognition of a common organic 
life of the faithful deep down beneath the surface disintegration, 
and its strong impulse to historical theology and a new church 
life, was, with all its faults, a theology of hope; the past was 
full of encouragement, even at its darkest periods, and the future 
was its own. 

Mysticism can never yield more than it expects to gain. 
Every mystic, in theory at least (for most of the mystics were 
nobler in their lives than in their doctrines), lived in himself for 
himself; and all that others can gain from mysticism is the 
quickening of the individual heart, and the strengthening of the 
individual resolve, and the soothing of the individual sorrow. It 
can never lead to a great awakening of the common religious 
life, and can never lay the foundations of a permanent impulse in 
theology. It has re-appeared again and again in ail the various 
branches of the Christian Church, always concealing in the first 
rush of its strength the same fundamental weaknesses, and always 
carrying within it the same seeds of failure and decay. Mysticism 
has never been a permanent influence within the Church of 
Christ, and never can be. Its contempt for the historical brings 
with it its own punishment. They who know not the divine 
meaning of history can never make history, whether of nations 
or creeds ; and each new sect of mystics perishes, it may be much 
regretted, but little missed, by the age in which it has suddenly 
bloomed, come to fruition, and died. 
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II1.— The Lesser Light. 
(1.) The Moon: her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, and Physical 
Condition. By Ricnarp A. Procror, B.A., Cambridge, 
Hon. Secretary of the Royal Astronomical Society. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1873. 


(2.) La Lune. Par Guituemin. Troisiéme Edition. 
Augmentée d’un Appendice. Paris: Hachette et C* 
1870. 

(3.) Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes. By the Rev. T. W. 
Wess, M.A., F.R.S. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co. 1873. 


Ir ever Alexander the Great sat down to weep that there were 
no more worlds to conquer he must have been a prodigious 
simpleton. The Macedonian certainly did some very foolish 
things in his lifetime, but we cannot for a moment believe he 
ever shed those silly though celebrated tears. So far as his own 

lanet was concerned, he might have known that grief of this 
kind was perfectly superfluous, and that there were scores of 
kingdoms he had not yet favoured with his predatory attentions. 
A thief, who had picked the pockets of half a dozen parishes in 
the centre of England, might just as well complain that there 
were no more parishes to plunder. But if the tradition be really 
true, it might have pleased the monarch to learn that within an 
easy distance of the earth—that is, easy as celestial spaces go— 
there was another world, not less than 2,160 miles in diameter, 
with a surface about one-thirteenth part as extensive as our 
own, and with mountains, valleys, and plains which would take 
a considerable time to overrun and annex. His first question 
would of course be whether he could hope to ferry his legions 
across the intervening chasm; but when (after consulting his 
old preceptor, Aristotle) he discovered that there was small 
chance of converting the moon into a champ-de-bataille, and that 
he could not hope to gratify his warlike propensities in that 

uarter, we can well imagine his chagrin would be great, and 
that he might even be betrayed into an unseemly outbreak 
of lamentation. 

Science has however long attempted to subjugate this remark- 
able orb. With a nobler ambition than the vulgar covetousness 
of conquest she has striven to penetrate into its rocky fastnesses, 
to descend into its enormous caverns, and to explore its myste- 
rious plains. Her object has been to master some of its many 
secrets, to bring it fairly within the domain of human know- 
ledge, and to constitute it as far as possible an intelligible 
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portion of God’s universe. The arms she uses for her celestial 
operations are telescopes instead of cannon, and spectroscopes 
in place of rifles; her battles are fought by detachments of 
philosophers, instead of phalanxes of spearmen; and her vic- 
tories are for the common good of mankind, and not for the 
satisfaction of some glutton of glory. 

Shall we venture upon an excursion to our satellite, or at any 
rate attempt to approach it as far as circumstances will permit ? 

Now, to think of a trip to the moon is to think of Bishop 
Wilkins. It involves a sigh for the good old prelate; and, if 
you like, a smile at his wonderful credulity. That worthy 
man’s projects for reaching the ‘lunary world’ are so frankly 
foolish, and yet so gloriously intrepid, they are discussed with 
such a radiant air, and in such a hopeful confiding manner, that 
one feels as if it would have been an outrage upon all courtesy 
to hint that there were a few little impossibilities to be over- 
come; and we verily believe if he had offered us a seat in his 
flying chariot we should have had some difficulty in declining 
the honour, even though convinced that we should share 
the fate of Icarus in classical story, or of Daniel O’Rourke in 
Irish legend. 

To an astronomical traveller the distance will certainly appear 
to be a mere bagatelle. Accustomed to the huge figures in 
which the remoteness of the nearest fixed stars is expressed, the 
240,000 miles separating us from the moon will seem to him 
like a mere hop-skip-and-jump. When we hear of cannon balls 
consuming centuries in their journey from some orbs, and of 
light which has not yet reached us from others, though possibly 
it may have been racing onwards since long before the creation 
of Adam, the lunar journey will scarcely count in the scale of 
cosmical mileage. Every now and then we see notices of rural 

stmen who have traversed an astonishing number of leagues 
in the course of a lifetime, and who have walked themselves 
into a pension or a workhouse at last. Any one of these 
valuable servitors of society, who has done his twenty miles a 
day for forty years (Sundays excluded) could, within that 

eriod, have carried our letters across to the Lunarians, had there 
Sonn a good turnpike road, with houses of refreshment where 
he might obtain his pipe and tankard, as well as a bed at 
regular intervals. 

But, as we cannot foot it across, and might call in vain for 
the bishop’s ‘ great ruck,’ and know of no carriage builder in 
Long-acre who would undertake to build us a ‘flying chariot,’ 
we must resort to a locomotive engine of a very different 
description. This is of course the telescope. Unfortunately 
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it will only carry us within a limited range of the moon. 
Taking into account the drawbacks on distinct Vision, when 
high powers are employed, the first lunar committeee of the 
British Association advised the use of an instrument which 
magnified a thousand times. In other words, though the size 
of an object on the orb would then be increased a thousand fold, 
the effect would be to compel us to pull up as it were at a dis- 
tance of 240 miles from our destination. Stronger powers may 
of course be adopted; but the most searching lenses which 
have yet been applied will only carry us within about forty 
miles of our goal. There we must pause, unless we can harness 
Fancy to our aérial car. 

Now, forty miles will not enable us to distinguish men or 
women in the moon ; nor evento detect mammoths or mastodons, 
if such gigantic creatures should exist; nor indeed to make out 
castles or pyramids, or coliseums, however numerous such 
erections might happen to be. But still at a distance of 
forty miles we ought to see much. Physical features and 
geographical details may surely be scanned, A luke, a forest, 
a mountain, a desert, a city of reasonable dimensions, should 
be sufficiently perceptible, especially when spread out before us, 
not like a dot or a dab obliquely viewed, but like a panorama 
perpendicularly displayed. Seen from the earth without a 
telescope the first peculiarity in the moon which attracts the eye 
is the existence of a number of dark patches. What are these 
blemishes upon her brightness? Popular fancy has of course 
— with them, and delights to discover in them the leading 
ineaments of a human countenance. With imaginative people 
they might of course pass, like Hamlet’s clouds, for camels, 
weasels, or whales; but old philosophers had no difficulty in 
declaring them to be seas. If the orb possessed oceans at all, 
just such dull level areas as our satellite presents might be 
expected to appear. And as bays and gulfs and peninsulas 
characterize our terrestrial expanses, so the broken contour of 
the lunar spots seemed to suggest a gratifying correspondence 
in their hydrographical arrangements. Is it surprising there- 
fore that those easy-going gentlemen drew up maps of the 
moon in which they put down the spots as veritable oceans, and 
proceeded to give them names as if they had actually been 
navigated by our Cooks or Columbuses ? 

And very romantic names they bear! Who would not like 
to have a sail on the Sea of Serenity, and to cruise for an 
indefinite period, particularly if prone to thirst, upon the Sea of 
Nectar? And who would not love to read of the hairbreadth 
escapes (of other persons) in the Ocean of Storms, or of thrilling 
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adventures (provided they were undergone by a friend or an 
acquaintance) in the Sea of Cold? For our own part we should 
be perfectly willing to take a turn in the Gulf of Rainbows ; but 
could any one, in Christian charity, wish his worst enemy to 
get launched on the dismal Lake of Death ? 

What rendered this maritime conclusion more probable was 
that whilst other parts of the lunar surface are crowded with 
mountains these areas are comparatively free. Certain bold 
protuberances may be discovered in almost every dark tract, 
but have we not rocks like Teneriffe, and Iceland, or St. Helena, 
rearing themselves aloft in the midst of our extensive oceans ? 
The shadows by which the existence of the moon’s hills is 
demonstrated are scantily exhibited on these spots themselves, 
though they are frequently to be traced in profusion on their 
borders, as if bounds were set to the play of the proud waters, 
and the lunar waves broke upon precipices as steep and stern as 
our own. 

These dark expanses occupy a larger space on the eastern 
side of the moon than on the western ; they take up more of her 
northern regions than of her southern. They differ of course in 
configuration, the Mare Crisium appearing in the lunar photo- 
graphs like a regular oval, whilst the Mare Serenitatis looks 
like a circular ocean, traversed by a brilliant line, as if a 
luminous causeway had been flung across the greater part of its 
extent. Nor are they trifling in their dimensions. The Sea of 
Showers may be roughly estimated at some 700 miles in each 
direction, whilst Beer computed that the Sea of Storms com- 
prehended not less than 90,000 German geographical miles. 

But, pleasant as it. would be to fill these areas with water, and 
still more to cover them with ships and argosies—we will not say 
fleets, for we trust the Lunarians have not learnt the use of 
cannon, and would not disgrace their seas by dyeing them with 
blood, and fighting their Trafalgars or Navarinos just like their 
bloodthirsty primaries—we fear that the hope cannot be indulged. 
The telescope has drained every one of themdry. All the fluid 
has been pumped out of them by this instrument as effectually 
as the Haarlem Lake was emptied by windmills and hydraulic 
machines. 

For the smoothness of these spaces is only of a comparative 
character. Minutely scrutinized they exhibit an amount of 
roughness which is totally inconsistent with the idea of fluid 
expanses. In a chart of the Mare Humorum we may observe 
not only slopes and permanent undulations, but ridges running 
persistently along. In fact this particular sea looks as if it had 


been. the home of an enormous ichthyosaurus (infinitely larger 
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than any kraken ever discovered in Norwegian abysses) which 
had left its gigantic bones stretching right across after the 
waters had evaporated under the fierce influences of the sun. 
But a more fatal feature remains in the hollows or depressions 
which frequently appear. These vary in breadth and depth, 
but evidently descend considerably below the general surround- 
inglevel. To suppose therefore that the dark patches represent 
oceans would be to assume that lunar water has laws of its own, 
and is completely released from the obligations which gravity 
universally imposes. Clearly, then, the moon is no place for 
British tars, nor indeed for Britons of any description, for by 
this time we have become so accustomed to rule the waves (in 
song at least) that we should probably feel miserable in a world 
where there were no waves at all to rule. 

Nor is it probable that the dark spaces are the beds of 
departed oceans. Could we but assume that they had once 
been employed in that capacity, we might feel consoled for the 
sacrifice of all maritime rights, present or prospective, in the 
moon. But there is little we fear to authenticate the suppo- 
sition. It would be too much to say that any positive indications 
of aqueous action in the orb have been discovered. Neptune 
may have been there, but, if so, he appears to have left no 
definite mementoes of his visit. Again, if these are the beds of 
obsolete oceans, what has become of the fluid? It must be 
somewhere in the orb, for it is not the habit of planets to shake 
off their seas into space, as if they were superfluous ‘ drops 
‘ from the lion’s mane.’ 

In short there is nothing for it but to treat these expanses 
as plains; and ‘grey plains,’ they are accordingly called, 
though the dear old nomenclature is lovingly retained, for there 
are points on which people rather like to be deceived as long 
as possible. Even in this humble capacity, however, they are 
still objects of intense curiosity, for when we contrast their 
tranquil levels with the troubled and fractured regions by 
which they are surrounded, and when we observe how the 


-moon’s surface in other quarters has been convulsed and 


upheaved by giant forces, we see that there is a mystery 
i over them which science may never enable us to 
solve. 

Approaching still nearer, our traveller’s attention is next 
attracted by the peculiarities of the land. 

If the telescope has dissipated all the lunar seas, it has cer- 
tainly not had the same effect upon the lunar mountains. 
Instead of crumbling away under its scrutiny, as many nebulae 
have done, the instrument has brought out such an army of 
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hills, that our planet appears to be a mere bowling-green in 
comparison. 

Nobody complains that on our globe the mountains monopo- 
lize too large a portion of the superficies. Our Welsh peaks 
are quite welcome to their share of the island, nor would any 
true Scot wish to plane down his Ben Lomonds and Ben 
Nevises in order to sow the sites with oats. But in the moon 
the hills are crowded and clustered in bewildering confusion. 
Over the surface of the orb, look where you will, the rocks may 
be seen rising in endless succession, alp after alp, unless the 
eye takes refuge in some of the grey plains to which we have 
just referred. 

Very peculiar formations these protuberances are. Some, but 
not many, answer to the typical mountain of earth. That is to 
say, we have a conical mass shooting up from the ground like 
some colossal sugar-loaf, and standing apart as if it disdained 
all fellowship with its kind. A splendid specimen is to be found 
in the hill Pico, which towers up from the dead level of the 
Mare Imbrium to a height of 7,000 feet according to Beer and 
Madler, and of 9,600 feet according to Schréter. Resting upon 
a comparatively narrow foundation, and springing almost unbut- 
tressed from the soil, this rocky pyramid must prove a striking 
object to the tourist as he traverses league after league of the 
flat expanse on his way to the north, bound in all probability for 
the still more celebrated object known under the title of Plato. 

But the moon has its mountain-ranges as well as the earth. 
These have been affectionately christened after our own home 
productions. The most popular of them—that is the one to 
which the lunar traveller would naturally bend his steps for 
a vacation tour—is the chain known as the Apennines. It 
coasts the Sea of Showers in part, and sweeps along in a mag- 
nificent curve for some 450 miles. Some of the finest rock- 
scenery in the orb may be found in this range. Sloping 
gradually as it does on the outer side, it exhibits on the inner, 
a series of fearful precipices and profound abysses which might 
well confuse the spectator’s brain, even though loaded with 
lunar gravity alone. Cliffs far more jagged and unworn than 
can be seen on our globe project from the surface like the 
bristling vertebra of some petrified monster. The shadows of 
these awful crags may be seen stretched along the ground for 
a prodigious distance. One mountain, called Hadley, is about 
equal to Mont Blanc in height, but another, named Huygens, 
was estimated by Schroter at not less than 21,000 feet. 

From the Apennines the tourist may pass at once to the 
Carpathians, the lunar geography being far from correspondent 
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with our own. The learned men of that world have not 
thought it necessary to observe the relative distances which 
prevail on earth any more than the Americans did when locat- 
ing the towns they honoured with British or classical names. 
This range may be said to be a prolongation of the Apennines. 
The Altai mountains in the neighbourhood of the Sea of 
Nectar, constitute another very marked chain of nearly 300 
miles in length, running in a curved form from one conspicuous 
object called Tacitus, to another known as Piccolomini, which 
throws up a tower equal in height to the monarch of Europe. 
The Alps of our satellite are also very picturesque objects on 
account of their cleft peaks and Lmnidalte precipices. On the 
north they border that interesting Sea of Showers in one of 
its most level portions, the Palus Nebularum. So, too, the 
explorer might find his Pyrenees, his Cordilleras, and even his 
Riphzan mounts, if disposed to extend his researches in other 
directions ; but let us suppose him now to turn his attention to 
those strange structures which are at once the pride and the 
puzzle of the moon. 

The first great feature which strikes the eye as the visitor 
gets within easy teleseope distance of our satellite, is the pro- 
digious number of cavities, or craters, which stud its surface. 
Homely as the illustration may be, the moon’s face looks as if 
-it had been pitted all over by the small-pox. Strange to say, 
considering their dimensions, they are mostly circular or oval, 
and, where otherwise, they appear to have been thrown out of 


~ form by the violent action of the neighbouring craters. On 


minute inspection the observer will discover a still more sur- 
prising circumstance, namely, that these peculiar structures are 
a combination of hill and of cavern, of mountain and of pit. 
They look as if the upper part of an alp had been pared away, 
and the interior then scooped out, not only to the level of the 
general surface, but sometimes far beneath. That these 
cavities are encompassed by elevated ground, broken into 
peaks and towering projections, may be confidently inferred 
from the play of the sun’s light, and the study of the shadows 
produced. As the great luminary slowly plods his way across 
the heavens, the shortening or lengthening shadows traced on 
the floor of the excavation will map out the form and disclose 
the height of the crags by which it is bordered. 

_. Using an imaginary traveller’s privilege, however, let us pay 
_a visit to one of these wonderful objects. We climb a steep of 
perhaps 10,000 feet in height, and then find ourselves on the 
- summit of a ridge which sweeps round in a huge circle of forty 
-or fifty miles in circumference. It may be much more. The 
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eye may be unable to follow the line of circumvallation with cer- 
tainty. But, far as it can see, this rocky ring is probably con- 
tinuous, though, perhaps, constituted of clifis of very varying 
altitudes. A savage scene it presents, with these sharp peaks 
cutting the sky; but looking downward the plunging vision 
leaps from crag to crag, or terrace to terrace, until it rests upon 
the silent, mysterious plain, which sinks far below the general 
level of the moon’s surface. For a considerable part this plain lies 
drenched in darkness, and if we descend into it, we must do so 
with feelings of nameless awe, for it is a scene which can find 
no exact parallel on earth. Right in the centre, or not far 
from the centre, there shoots up a vast cone or pyramid of rock 
which rises as if in rivalry of.the encompassing cliffs, and some- 
times perhaps overtops the very tallest. There may be others of 
a similar kind, though of smaller stature, springing from various 
parts of the floor, but the central figure is evidently the chief, 
and sometimes the only occupant of the arena. Shall we climb 
that as well? It is a trip which would well reward the toil, for 
as we mount again into sunshine, and, standing on its summit, 
look round at the solemn rampart of rocks, and then down into 
the depths of darkness below, we cannot but ask with eagerness 
for what buried race, or for what unborn people, these marvel- 
lous scenes were prepared ? 

The mountains in the moon assume much bolder and more 
independent forms than they do amongst us. Here, gravity 
drags down impending masses, and the sharpest peaks and 
angles crumble away under the influence of moisture and air ; but 
there, the hard texture of the rocks, and the absence of certain 
corroding forces, enable them to take up startling attitudes, and 
to shape themselves into beetling crags and awful precipices 
which would take the breath out of a terrestrial mountaineer. 
Giant masses may be scen overhanging dark gulfs or dreary 
plains after a fashion which would suggest annihilation to us 
who know how slight a divergence from the perpendicular is 
permitted at home. 

The cavities in question range from a few hundred feet to 
upwards of a hundred miles in diameter. There are some into 
which you could put the whole of Lincolnshire, or even of 
Yorkshire. Newton, for instance, is a circus measuring 142 
miles in length, by half as much in breadth, whilst Clavius is 
a magnificent crater estimated at more than 140 miles in all 
directions. To make the tour of a very ordinary lunar cavern, 
at the rate of twenty miles a day, would be the work of a week. 
They differ also in depth. So profound are some of them that 
the sun’s rays never reach the bottom directly, and they there- 
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fore remain dark and immoveable specks upon her brightness. 
The larger cavities frequently exhibit a flat, or even a convex 
floor, but this may be pitted by lesser cavities, and pimpled 
with hillocks or decorated with a grand central cone as already 
described. ‘Theophilus,’ says Mr. Webb, in his admirable 
work on celestial objects for common telescopes, ‘ is the deepest 
‘ of all visible craters, if we regard the general line of the ring 
‘which ranges from 14,000 to 18,000 feet above the chasm, no 
* scene in the least approaching to it existing on the earth ;’ 
but in Clavius there is a cavity the bottom of which lies 23,000 
feet below. the summit of one of its western peaks, and in 
Newton the tallest of the rocky turrets which guard the 
enclosure, is probably about 23,900 feet above the bed of the 
interior. In other words Chimborazo might be let down into 
this tremendous excavation, and its very apex would disappear 
from view. 

In speaking of the larger hollows it will of course be under- 
stood that they are not formed like our volcanic vents out of 
a single mountain mass, but are cavities girdled round with 
et rocks of varying height, which unite to compose the vast magic 
ae circles of the moon. The simpler and smaller are known as 
He craters, the larger and more complex as annular, or ring- 
ae mountains. But there is a modification which deserves special 

mention. 

ie These are the walled plains. Entering through a gap or P 

i pass in the rocks, the explorer finds himself in an enclosure of 
* enormous dimensions. It looks as if a whole desert had been § bt 

walled in by a set of Cyclops, in order to constitute a gigantic } at 
pinfold. It is not, like the craters proper, a hollow scooped } to 
out of the body of the orb, but a portion of tle surface taken | th 
in, as it were, under some Inclosure Act, or, if it happens to be } 8! 
sunk below the general level, the depression is comparatively |p 
small, and the floor exhibits a more decided resemblance to the }p4 
grey plains which have so often passed for seas. The point [St 
ae aa which strikes the traveller on finding himself within one of |4¢ 
Ta these huge compounds is the regularity and, for the most part, |T0 
Le the coutinuity of the surrounding barrier. He will find it }1 
difficult to imagine that a rampart could be built of such {th 
colossal blocks, and ranged in such regular order as to constitute {pl 
a circle, or an oval, or any other tolerably symmetrical figure, |a8 
without questioning himself whether intelligent artisans may |tu 
not have been there. He will feel as much puzzled as if told |m 
that Stonehenge had been produced by chance, or might be the | | 
result of some natural convulsion. <A similar structure met |W! 
with on earth in oue of our steppes would afford material for as |ge 
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much speculation as the round towers of Ireland. Archimedes 
is about sixty miles across, with a wall of some 4,200 feet in 
height on the average, and with a plain depressed only about 
650 feet below the surrounding soil. Shickard is a still more 
stupendous circus, the interior being almost level, and the 
exterior formed by a rampart 460 miles in circuit. So vast is 
its extent that, as Chacornac says, a spectator in the midst 
would fancy himself in a boundless waste; and yet, in some 
parts, this barrier is more than 10,000 feet in height. In these 
gigantic enclosures, however, we must not expect to find the 
grand central cone for which in other cases the whole circum- 
vallation seems to have been expressly reared. 

But the explorer cannot fail to note another feature in con- 
nection with this strange landscape. Many of the mountains, 
when pictured on paper, appear like stars, that is to say, they 
throw out rays which extend to a considerable distance, and 
hence they are termed radiating craters. The most conspicuous 
illustration is to be found in that grand old mound called 
Tycho, which reigns supreme in the southern regions of the 
moon. Down its sides there run some scores of glistening 
streaks or bands, which pursue their way across hill and vale 
for varying distances, one of them actually attaining a length 
of 1,700 miles. 

What these bright bands may be constitutes another lunar 

uzzle. Naturally the first supposition is that they are conso- 
idated streams of lava. From a crater what can be expected 
but showers of stones and streams of molten matter? There 
are peculiarities about them, however, which appear to be 
totally inconsistent with this hypothesis. The straightness of 
their course is quite at variance with the meandering propen- 
sities which liquids generally display, for some run as if their 
path on the map had been described by a ruler. Their com- 
parative narrowness also makes their rectilinear character more 
striking, for a fluid would certainly spread out whenever it 
debouched into open spaces. Further, these bands pursue their 
route in utter indifference to the configuration of the ground. 
They run up hills as well as down into valleys. They cut 
through the deep craters as easily as they traverse the level 
plains They charge a mountain 7 and break through it 
as if it were a mere barrier of sand. In fact, nothing seems to 
turn them aside from their course, or to intercept their resolute 
march. 
Two other circumstances are specially noticeable in connection 
with these radiant streaks. First, they cast no shadows in 
general, and, therefore, they cannot be ridges or protruding 
AA 2 
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masses. It is only at the full moon, when viewed directly, that 
they can be observed in their greatest splendour; but if they 
were elevated causeways the sun’s rays would disclose the fact 
by fringing their brightness with gloom, as the light fell upon 
them with greater obliquity. Secondly, the brilliancy of these 
bands indicates that they are composed of a material differing 
in some respects from that of the general surface. Even when 
traceable by indirect illumination they maintain their indi- 


4 & viduality, and exhibit superior reflecting powers. The radiating 


craters which issue these bright bands are much more numerous 
in the northern regions of the moon than in the southern. 
Tycho is the great gun in this quarter; but in the upper half, 
Copernicus, Aristarchus, Kepler, Eratosthenes, and others, 
though they send out rays of lesser length and more limited 
range, afford striking studies of this peculiar phenomenon. 
Since, then, they neither project above nor fall below the 
surface, we must conclude that they are let into the body of the 
orb; and from their superior brightness we might further infer 
that they are composed of some metallic substance, or, as 
Professor Phillips says, this substance may be covered with a 
translucent crust, which may transmit light of high incidence 
(that is, when the sun is nearly vertical), and cause it to be 
reflected from the underlying matter so as to reach our terres- 
trial eyes. But that molten matter, if it were originally such, 
i could have followed the configuration of the ground as these 
radiating streaks have done is another of the many posers which 
Luna delights to propound. 

Occasionally, as may be expected, two of these streams come 


te into collision, and then we are curious to learn the result. 
Will the one or the other be diverted from its path, or are both 
so affected by the encounter that they can only continue their 
course wounded and enfecbled by the shock ?- Whenever this 
occurs, it is generally observed that one of them cuts right 
through the other without the slightest appearance of a struggle 
at the poitt of intersection. There is one famous instance in 
particular. Professor Nichol found that rays from Aristarchus 
broke through rays from Copernicus, whilst Kepler sent out 
streams which swept proudly through both. 

There is history, therefore, in these shining streaks. If the 
moon’s surface wears a tumultuous aspect, rock elbowing rock, 
crater crushing crater, and fissure cleaving fissure, there is 
chronology in all this confusion, and we infer from it that our 
satellite has run through many stages of physical convulsion, 
and that there may be many chapters yet to add to the tale of 
its doings. 
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Distinct from these rays are the Ril/en, as they are termed by 
the Germans, or the rainures by the French. 

Our traveller (in imagination) is suddenly arrested by a great 
furrow in the ground, running along in a tolerably straight 
line as far as the eye can follow it. Its depth may be from 
100 to 400 or 500 yards (according to Schmidt); and its breadth 
from 600 yards to two or two and a half miles. The sides are 
rugged, but the width is so uniform as to suggest that it is a 
huge rent in the soil. But what a rent! For twenty, thirty, 
forty, fifty, or even more than ninety miles, the explorer may 
follow it without observing any great change in its character 
or its dimensions. The Rill of Hyginus is supposed to be 
nearly 100 miles in length. The number of these crevasses is 
considerable, Schmidt having catalogued not less than 425 in 
1866. They are to be found in the mountain regions as well as 
the plains. That they are deep fissures is obvious, from the 
dark and enlightened side they present when favourably 
viewed. 

It is needless to say that those singular formations have 
been the subject of much speculation. Schréter (who may be 
called their discoverer), looking at them from afar, and having 
regard to their generally rectilineal course and to their extreme 
narrowness as compared with their extent, pronounced the long 
ones to be canals and the short ones roads. But seeing that 
there is no proof of the present existence of water on the moon, 
others have declared them to be the beds of dried up rivers. 
This theory, however, fits them as imperfectly as the former. 
Canals, indeed, pursue as straight a course as the humours of 
the soil will permit, but rivers are proverbial for their meander- 
ing tendencies, andthe lunar streams must have differed consider- 
ably from our own if they could run for leagues together with- 
out a single bend. Besides some of them cross each other, and 
continue their course as calmly as if nothing had happened. 
Rivers may of course meet, but when they do so in this planet 
they unite their waters, and roll on in partnership to the sea. 
In the region of Triesnecker we may observe two rills which 
appear to flow into each other when they approach that beauti- 
fully formed crater, but the main arm proceeds on its way 
without any increase of volume until it charges another rill 
almost at right angles, and then dashes through it without suffer- 
ing or occasioning any deviation whatever. Further, it is the 
imperative duty of a terrestrial stream to find its way to the 
ocean, or at least to some inland lake. Nothing will excuse 


| this obligation unless it happens to be some fitful tropical torrent 


which may be allowed to expire in the desert, drunk up by sun 
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and sand. Least of all can it be supposed that clefts which run 


_ up hills, break through mountains, cut into craters, commencing 


and terminating with equal abruptness, can have ever served 
the same purpose as our Rhines or Mississippis. The most 
natural supposition therefore appears to be that they are fissures 
or faults which have been produced by the contraction of the 
moon’s surface, but which, unlike our own great dykes, have 
not been filled up by deposits from above or injections from 
below. 

But how have all these strange caverns and peaks been pro- 
duced? There is no question of more pregnant interest in con- 
nection with the moon, for the reply must involve a clue to the 
history of the orb. The first solution which presents itself is 
inevitably the volcanic. Those cavities are craters ; those cones 
are chimneys of eruption, those girdling rocks are masses which 
have been heaved up, or even ejected, by the fiery forces im- 
prisoned below ? We have no doubt as to our own burning 
mountains. We see them casting up stones and ashes, we hear 
of them pouring out lava in torrents, and we know that they 
have formed enormous mounds with vents on the summit where 
the subterranean powers beneath relieve themselves by dis- 
charging their wrath into the void above. In fact this theory 
is eminently seductive. Professor Piazzi Smyth, indeed, asserts 
that if people could only look into the lunar craters as he did 
from the top of Teneriffe and compare them with the terrestrial 
vents which lay immediately at his feet all doubts would vanish. 

But no sooner do we import the volcanic force into the moon 
than we become sensible of certain differences in its known 
proceedings here and in its presumed results there. The number 
of craters alone is absolutely startling. We ought to say 
shocking, for to suppose that all the lunar mountains had been 
formed on this principle would be to conclude that the poor orb 
had been afflicted with fiery eruptions over the larger part of 
her surface. We should think that England must have once 
had an uneasy time of it, if it exhibited an extinct crater in 
every county, with a Vesuvius in Yorkshire; worse still, if 
Europe were pimpled all over with torpid Etnas and Heclas, 
we should consider that the continent had been severely handled 
inits day, and congratulate ourselves that their fires had been 
extinguished long before we were born. 

Very true that the claims of gravity in the moon are only 


one-sixth of our own, and that therefore the subterranean giants 


would be enabled to accomplish feats of elevation which 


similar forces acting under the pressure of our own dense 


atmosphere could never attempt to rival. 
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The Moon a Waterless Orb. 351 
But volcanoes in action imply two things: water as a cause, 
gas and vapour as a consequence. At least so our own terres- 
trial chemistry teaches. Now in the moon the absence of 
water may be said to face us at every turn. That an element 
of such universality in our own planet should have no existence 
in our neighbour where it appears to be still more needed seems 
to be eminently incredible. Is it any wonder therefore if in a 
spirit of desperation, inquirers have returned time after time to 
the subject, and suggested that water may have formerly been 
‘laid on,’ but that the lunar oceans, after rolling for ages in 
their beds have been somehow or other dispersed ? The idea of 
stripping our globe of the Mediterranean would be startling ; 
but what should we think of any theory which involved the dis-. 
sipation of its Atlantics and Pacifics? Nevertheless there have 
not been wanting hardy speculators who held that the seas of our 
satellite have probably been whisked off, or possibly sucked up, 
by some officious comet. Still more recently, and much mure 
plausibly, Professor Fiankland found a home for these lost 
oceans in the interior of the orb. That huge caverns exist in 
its substance may be fairly inferred, for in cooling down from 
its original condition, which it would do with greater rapidity 
than the earth owing to its smaller mass, the moon must have 
undergone contraction, and this would entail the production of 
considerable hollows. Thither the fluid might retire when the 
lessened temperature permitted the vapour to condense into a 
liquid form, or when the wearied oceans found receptacles suffi-. 
ciently spacious for their accommodation. A very ingenious. 
explanation truly, and if it could be corroborated it would be 
useless for us to complain that the treasures of fertility—for 
drops of water are infinitely more valuable than grains of gold— 
were idly hoarded ‘n the interior when wanted everywhere on 
the surface ; but of course the solution of the question must be 
adjourned to some future era, seeing that it is a mere hypothesis, 
though superior in merit to the old fancy that we had similar 
repositories within our globe, constituting ‘ the waters under the 
earth,’ where dragons and other extinct and even impossible 
monsters abounded. 

In the somewhat fantastic language of Humboldt the volcanic 
theory implies the action of the earth’s interior against its 
exterior. Eruptions are the angry complaints made by the 
internal parts against the oppressing surface. Mr. Robert 
Mallet, the first of seismologists, who has made the earth's con- 
vuisive fits his especial study, has thrown out a suggestion which 
reverses this view. According to him it is the pressure from 
without and the want of resistance from within which produces 
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earthquakes and volcanic phenomena. When a planet is con- 
tracting in consequence of the waste of its original, or capitalized 
caloric, the crust will keep tumbling in, or crushing down, upon 
the internal parts, and wherever this happen there will, in 
accordance with the great doctrine of conversion of force, be a 
development of heat sufficient in all probability to melt the 
rock at the points where the distubance takes place. Let water 
then find its way to the scene, and a breach of nature’s peace, in 
the shape of a formidable eruption, will occur. 

This, of course, is pure speculation, and we can only note it 
as such, though if applicable to the earth it would be equally 
available for the moon, where indeed the shrinkage of the sur- 
face should, in the absence of vast sedimentary beds, exhibit its 
results in a still more emphatic form. But then the theory 
demands water, and water is just the element which we are not 
at liberty to provide; besides what could we say by way of 
apology to Captain Drayson, who discovered, some years ago, 
that planets grew, and that our earth was undergoing gradual 
expansion ? 

Another curious suggestion has been made. It has the merit 
of being still more piquant than the volcanic hypothesis. 
Instead of looking for the force required within the moon, 
ought we not to seek it without; nay, more, may we not trace 
it to our own earth ? Have not those pits and cup-shaped cavi- 
ties been produced by matter hurled against the orb, whilst in 
a ‘plastic’ condition ? Marbles or bullets of various sizes, 
driven with a certain amount of energy into a huge pasty globe 
(shall we say a gigantic plum-pudding for example) would 
produce a number of hollows, fringed more or less with elevated 
parts. In other words, may not the moon have been battered 
by meteoric stones when in a less solid condition than it is at 
present, and may not its honeycombed aspect be the result of 
this tremendous meteoric hail ? 

Now it might not be difficult to find shot and shell for this 
purpose in creation. The prodigious meteoric streams which 
are ascertained to exist in space, show that the munitions of 
war are still plentiful. But the theory in question provides a 
grand piece of ordnance as well, and assigns to our own planet 
the task of having launched the missiles required. Laplace 
supposed that the aerolites which fell upon our globe might 
possibly be propelled from lunar volcanoes, but if the present 
view be correct,.it appears that years ago our earth was busily 
employed in firing at the moon, and has covered its surface 
with traces of the terrible bombardment. 

To understand this we must go back to the period when both 
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Meteorie Bombardment. 353 
orbs were cooling down from their originally vaporous, or at 
least, intensely heated condition. Our attendant was probably 
once a part of ourselves, but having become detached by a 
centrifugal force, or by the contraction and separation of the 
internal portion, the smaller portion would set up as a satellite, 
and begin to sober down in temperature much more quickly 
than her primary. Now one characteristic of an orb which is 
passing through this fiery process, as the earth is thus assumed 
to have done, is that it has the power (call it the knack) of 
throwing off matter in all directions. Under the rule of repul- 
sion which must, of course, exist to a large extent at such an 
early stage, the body will be in a state of constant eruption. 
‘ There is a great mass of evidence,’ says Mr. Proctor, ‘ tending 
‘to show that our sun expels matter from his interior with a 
‘ velocity sufficient to carry such matter entirely from him.’ 
And as with the sun so with the earth, when the latter was in a 
similar condition. Its projectiles, hurled in the direction of the 
moon, would doubtless make their mark upon her surface, 
which would naturally attain the semi-plastic state much earlier 
than the earth, owing to the smaller bulk and more rapid 
refrigeration of the former. For some time, indeed, the ejected 
material would continue to accumulate on the side of the orb 
which is ever turned towards us, and thus the protuberant mass 
—the prodigious hill, to which reference will shortly be made— 
would admit of easy explanation. But as the terrestrial can- 
nonade grew fainter, and the lunar crust became compacter, 
the impressions made by our missiles would grow feebler. 
Finally, these would be lett stereotyped on the surface, where 
they may now be seen as distinctly as the innumerable bullet- 
holes said to have been produced by Cromwell’s artillery in 
almost every part of England. 

Now, charming as this supposition may be, and there really 
is something exciting (we had almost said exhilarating) in the 
idea of a couple of stars fighting in their courses, when they 
had nothing better to do, the size and structure of the lunar 
cavities appear to be utterly fatal to the theory. If we can 
imagine that a small projectile might be launched across the 
void, and produce one of the least of all the observable pits on 
the moon, we must certainly pause before we admit that a crater 
or a circus, 50 or 100 miles in diameter, could have been sa 
created, or that the same shock which originated the hollow 
could have nicely walled it round with a rampart of rocks, and 
fitted it up with one or more central peaks. 

Worse still, however, than the want of water in the moon is 
the presumed want of air. That there is no atmosphere of any 
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consequence is obvious from the fact that the line which sepa- 
rates the bright from the dark portion of the orb exhibits no 
transition stage, no melting of the one into the other, as would 
be the case if twilight intervened ; and also from the fact, that 
when the moon passes over a star the latter suffers occultation 
at once, without undergoing any of those little juggleries of 
position which would be occasioned by the passage of its rays 
through a refracting medium. Certain it is that if there be 
any atmosphere attached to the moon it must be one of a pain- 
fully attenuated character. Were it a thousandth part as dense 
as our own, the test in question would -lisclose its presence 
beyond dispute. On the earth we plume ourselves on support- 
ing a column of quicksilver thirty inches, and a column of water 
thirty-two feet in height, in any exhausted tube ; we profess, in 
the name of Nature, to regard a vacuum with peculiar abhorrence, 
and declare that. she always takes prompt measures to cancel it. 
But if the envelope of our satellite were of no greater density 
than the one just mentioned, the lunar pumps could only draw 
water from the depth of a pin’s head. Lunar barometers would 
of course be totally valueless unless their readings were micro- 
scopically construed ; water would boil, that is vaporize, before 
you could approach the fire, and a foreigner who should hope 
to work his lungs there, would find that he might as well take 
refuge in the exhausted receiver of an earthly air-pump. 

Then, it is clear there are no clouds or visible vapours. The 
moon’s light never varies, nor are its landscapes ever darkened 
by mists, or deluged by nimbuses as big as a county. The 
lunar Galileos, when pointing their telescopes to the earth, can 
always count upon a clear sky of their own; but the turbid 
condition of our atmosphere must often provoke their wrath, 
though possibly the march of a huge thunder-cloud over a | 
kingdom, dropping its lightnings at every step (if they could 
see them) would gratify their curiosity, and at the same time 
excite their compassion. Even the showman at the corner of 
the street, who exhibits the earth to the little lunarians at the 
low charge of one penny a peep (we feel assured this will be 
the established fee there as well as here), will frequently be 
tried by our meteorological tricks, and will have to console his 
young customers by telling them (we have a strong conviction 
these will be his very words) that ‘them there terrestrials are 
‘shockingly troubled with the vapours.’ 

But, although neither atmosphere nor ocean can be detected, 
there is a curious theory which accounts for the absence of 
both. As we ascend a mountain, verdure decays, sterility 
increases, and ultimately desolation, complete and unbroken, 
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prevails. Even beneath our vapour-laden atmosphere, which 
serves as a storehouse of heat, a climb of 15,000 feet above the 
sea, under the equator itself, would carry us beyond the line of 
perpetual congelation, and land us in a region of everlasting 
silence and death. Now, in studying the moon’s motions, 
Hansen observed some irregularities of conduct which he could 
only explain on the supposition that its centre of form was not 
coincident with its centre of gravity. There was a difference 
of about thirty-four miles between those two centres. In the one 
hemisphere the surface would therefore be raised above the 
fair partnership level, in the other proportionately depressed. 
The protuberant portion would of course labour under all the 
disadvantages of a mountain district, and even project above 
any atmosphere which our satellite might be supposed to 
possess. Ought it, therefore, to surprise us if this painfully 
elevated region—the side perpetually turned towards our earth 
—should grow no corn on its plains, rear no cattle on its hills, 
keep no water in its water-tanks, and never nurse a solitary 
cloud in its skies? Might we not as well expect to find sunny 
fountains in the frosty Caucasus, or grassy glades on the highest 
Himalayas? But, as if to compensate for this unfortunate 
condition, ought not the hidden hemisphere to enjoy the privi- 
leges which are denied to the mountainous moiety ? Such was 
Hansen’s opinion, and to some extent this view was endorsed 
by Sir John Herschel. Fluids naturally seek the lowest point. 
They go where gravity calls them, and make for its head-quar- 
ters without troubling themselves for a moment about the centre 
of figure. The other side of the moon being so far below the 
mean level—being so many miles nearer the focus of attraction 
—thither the waters should run, and there, too, the lighter 
liquid, the air, should follow. ‘In that quarter,’ says Sir John, 
‘ will be found an ocean of more or less extent, according to the 
‘ quantity of fluid directly over the heavier nucleus, while the 
‘lighter portion of the solid material will stand out as a conti- 
‘ nent on the opposite side.’ The temperature of the favoured 
hemisphere being thus modulated by the possession of air and 
moisture, from these two great factors of fertility would spring 
vegetation, after which, animal life might find fitting pasturage 
in this happy valley, and ultimately intelligent beings might 
settle down in something like an Arcadian home. Rather pro- 
voking, it is, to think that this blessed region is the one which 
our telescopes can never explore, and equally so to remember 
that its inhabitants can never behold us! We might picture a 
lunarian a member of their earliest Alpine club, setting out 
with his alpenstock to risk his neck amongst the mountains, 
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but finding, alas, before he had ascended a few hundred feet, 
that the air became too thin to feed his lungs, and that, gasp as 
he might, he could never hope to set foot amongst those won- 
derful peaks and craters which tradition reported to exist in the 
other hemisphere, or to catch a glimpse of that magnificent 
moon which was supposed to shine upon their awful solitudes. 

Not that it is exactly correct to say we see nothing more 
than the same surface at all periods. There is such a thing 
as libration. If the moon’s orbit were perfectly circular, and 
her axle perfectly upright, that statement would be strictly 
true. But, travelling as she does in a somewhat elliptical 
track, her pace varies, whilst her axial motion (that is, her self- 
rotation) remains uniform throughout. The consequence is, 
that when she slackens speed, which she does in the remoter 
part of her rounds (for the heavenly bodies have a very human 
habit of taking it easy the further they get from their primaries) 
the rotary movement will have gained upon the orbital move- 
ment, and consequently a little more of her sphere will swing 
into view on one side, and a corresponding portion will disappear 
on the other. Precisely the opposite effect will be produced 
‘when the moon, being in perigee, feels it her duty to make up 
for lost time, and to put on an appearance of respectful diligence 
in the performance of her duties. This process is known as a 
libration in longitude. Her libration in latitude arises from 
the inclination of her axis to the plane of her orbit, which 
induces her to show a little more of her upper pole at one 
period, and a little more of her lower pole at another. Thus, 
without alluding to a third form of libration (the diurnal), and 
without wishing to convey any disparaging suggestion, we may 
say that she lurches to the right and to the left, lurches to the 
north and to the south, and in so doing brings into view portions 
of her surface which would otherwise remain totally unknown. 
Dividing the entire superficies of the orb into 1,000 counties 
or departments, we should thus have 500 under regular vision, 
whilst about 69 more would lay themselves open from time to 
time to our terrestrial inspection. 

Unfortunately for Hansen’s speculation, the curious fact upon 
which it is founded has been confirmed in a manner which 
dispels the romantic inferences in question. Another astronomer, 
Gussew of Wilna, has made careful inquiry into the moon’s 
shape—taken her measurement, we may say, by new methods 
—and ascertained that the side presented to the earth really 
constitutes a prodigious elevation, rising in its more central 
parts to a height of not less than seventy miles above the 
natural level. The orb has been compared in fact to an egg, 
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with the elongated extremity pointed towards its primary. 
Now the difference (says Mr. Procter) will be that the waters, 
instead of running to the opposite hemisphere, as previously 
supposed, should be attracted to the protuberant part because 
the greatest quantity of matter will be there; and though 
unable to climb the enormous hill, would gather in a great ring 
round its base, as far as the configuration of the ground per- 
mitted. The atmosphere would of course be spirited away 
upon the same principle, and thus the invisible half would be 
stripped of the two great vital agents with which it had been 
so handsomely but so hastily endowed. So long, in fact, as 
our satellite could be looked upon as a globe, loaded like a false 
die internally—that is, heavier on the averted than on the 
presented side, her seas and atmosphere would feel it their 
duty to gravity to collect in that quarter. But the conversion 
of our half cf the orb (if we may take this affectionate liberty 
with the body) into an immense protuberance, such as Gussew 
has described it, carries with it consequences which are fatal to 
the pleasant theory that there are towns and people stowed 
away in the great hidden valley of the moon. We fear, too, that 
her oceans are not to be disposed of in this easy fashion. The 
withdrawal of the lunar seas involves the withdrawal of the 
lunar atmosphere. For if the former existed it is impossible 
to deny that vapours and gases must have existed as well; 
and when the sun turned the watery expanses into seething 
cauldrons, as it could not fail to do during its fortnight’s unin- 
terrupted play, the results would surely become visible in the 
veiling of the moon’s face, and in the sheeting of her scenery 
with fog or mist. Without doubt we may dig holes in our 
satellite to bury her seas, but where shall we hide her atmosphere ? 

Spite of all difficulties, however, let us land our traveller 
on the moon itself. He has resolved to give a whole day 
to the star. That is the least space he can devote to the 
orb in order to view its phenomena effectually. Back then 
to his own planet to-morrow! But what is to-morrow in the 
moon? Proverbially there is no more slippery delusive thing 
than this same ‘ to-morrow’ at home. Always coming, it never 
arrives; always arriving, it never tarries for a second. Four- 
and twenty hours, however, he thinks, will wear away the longest 
day. Four-and-twenty hours indeed! Why the solar day 
on the moon consists of 708 hours! 

He has only to watch the sun for awhile to discover the 
cause of this dreamlike expansion of time. Had he made his 
descent at dawn, he would have seen that luminary rise with 
such extreme tardiness that not less than ten hours would be 
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consumed in simply lifting the whole of its disc above the 
horizon. He would have seen it shine out with insufferable 
splendour, without any preparatory twilight, for there is no 
atmosphere to refract the rays, there are no morning mists to 
mitigate the fierceness of the solar beams. As Phebus slowly 
stalks along his path, for certainly to the lunarians he does not 
appear to go forth from hb 3 chamber like a strong man rejoicing 
to run a race, it is only in the shadows of the rocks and hills, 
or in the depths of the craters that shelter can be found from 
his shafts. Falling without the slightest arrest of force, and 
falling without interruption for a whole fortnight together, the 
rays of the sun must produce a temperature which cannot, 
according to Sir John Herschel, be less than that of boiling 
water. We delicate terrestrials consider ourselves aggrieved 
if our thermometers register much more than 100 degrees; and 
if they continued to rise much beyond, the whole human race 
would hold itself entitled to faint—the ladies somewhere about 
130 degrees, and the masculines about 150 degrees, though 
the latter extraordinary heat has occasionally been observed in 
countries like Nubia and Arabia. It is needless to say that if 
those ‘grey plains’ to which we have referred were reservoirs 
of water, they would speedily become huge boilers, and. the 
fluid they held would soon be resolved into vapour under an 
ulmost pressureless atmosphere. To make matters worse there 
are no perceptible seasons in the moon. ‘The axis of the orb 
being nearly perpendicular to its path, its ecliptic and equator 
almost coincide. Those subtle, genial transitions which render 
our year one of ever-welcome change, are unknown in our 
satellite. There the monarch of day makes no triumphant 
march into a chilled hemisphere, carrying summer in his train, 
and leaving the regions which are all aglow with his beams to 
cool down under the equally grateful influences of autumn. 
The lunarians have, of course, no poet like James Thomson. 
He who sang of our seasons would have been useless and unin- 
telligible there, except when he described the sun as darting 
its ‘ forceful rays,’ and pouring out a ‘dazzling deluge,’ under 
which ‘distressful nature panted;’ or when, personifying 
caloric, he apostrophized it in these agonized terms :— 
‘ All conquering heat, O intermit thy wrath ! 

And on my throbbing temples thus 

Beat not so fierce! Incessant still you flow, 

And still another fervent flood succeeds, 

Poured on the head profuse. In vain I sigh, 

And restless turn and look around for night ; 
Night is far off, and hotter hours approach.’ 
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Clearly our easy self-indulgent bard, if transferred to the 


moon would have found that one and a half degrees of inclination: 


in the axis of a planet, instead of twenty-three, like the earth’s, 
were sufficient to deprive him in a great measure of his fame, 
or compel him to take refuge in his Castle of Indolence, and rely 
upon his minor resources. 

Another consequence of this erectness of axle in the moon is 
that the days, except as we advance from the sixtieth degree to 
the poles, are not variable in length, like ours. The long 
evenings of winter have their special charms for us as well as 
the long evenings of summer. We could ill afford to give up 
the pleasant vicissitudes which this unequal distribution of 
sunshine involves, and should grow weary if we watched the 
dazzling hours whirl round in one monotonous dance. To see 
darkness filching away minute after minute from the day, and 
then refunding its booty with unfaltering equity, is a sight 
the lunarians can scarcely be said to behold. 

Still, however, the sun creeps on, but his pace is tedious and 
death-like. His terrible march over those verdureless plains, and 
across those haggard rocks, cannot be paralleled by anything 
we experience on earth. Here, in the sandiest Sahara, in the 
barrenest of wildernesses, he soon withdraws his glittering face, 
and leaves the fevered earth to fan itself under the wings of 
night. But in the moon there are no clouds to break the force 
of his beams, no moisture to quench the solar fires, no winds to 
cool the wanderer’s heated frame. A storm would be a right 
welcome event in such an orb, and an approaching thunder 
shower would gladden his heart as much as the sound of 
coming rain delighted the ears of Ahab and Elijah, after many 
years of burning drought. Truly, to us, the moon would be a 
land of sunstrokes. It would be very much worse indeed than 
some parts of Africa, where, as Mr. Winwood Reade states, he 
felt the luminary give him blows on the head, in consequence 
of which he believes he would soon have been felled to the 

round had he been in an enfeebled condition. 

Fortunately there is one mitigating circumstance. In our 
satellite shadows are shadows—that is, deep, intense, and almost 
undiluted. It is just the orb to which a man should repair in 
order to appreciate the full force of the Scriptural reference to 
the ‘shadow of a rock in a weary land.’ If the lunarians are 
like ourselves, it would not be too much to say that these patches 
of darkness will be the only inhabitable spots, and there the 
natives should be found, crouching under the cliffs for pro- 
tection, and shifting their position as the luminary lessened the 
range of their shelter, until compelled to face it in all its 
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zenithal splendour. These shadows are conspicuous features in 
the lunar landscapes. To terrestrials, as observers, they are of 
immense importance, as they enable us to measure the height 
of the hills, and this with such minuteness that, as Madler 
shows, an elevation of only 128 feet has been distinctly in- 
dicated. 

At last, however, night sets in. Gratefully it comes after the 
sun has gathered up his smiting beams, and gone down to his 
rest. All at once we are plunged into comparative obscurity, 
for again there is no twilight to stay the steps of departing day. 
At one stride comes the dark. But, looking up into the sky, we 
behold a vast orb, which pours down a milder and more bene- 
ficent splendour than the great Lord of the System. It is such 
a moon as we terrestrials cannot boast; for it is not less than 
thirteen times as large and luminous as our own. There it 
hangs in the firmament, without apparent change of place, as if 
‘fixed in its everlasting seat.’ But not without change of 
surface. For this great globe is a painted panorama, and, 
turning round majestically on its axis, presents its oceans and 
continents in grand succession. As Europe and Africa, locking 
the Mediterranean in their embrace, roll away to the right, the 
stormy Atlantic offers its waters to view, and then the two 
Americas, with their huge forests and vast prairies pass under 
inspection. Then the grand basin of the Pacific, lit up with 
island fires, meets the gazer’s eye, and as this glides over the 
scene the eastern rim of Asia and the upper portion of 
Australia sail into sight. The Indian Ocean, and afterwards 
the Arabian Sea, spread themselves out in their subdued 
splendour, and thus, in four-and-twenty hours, ‘the great 
rotundity we tread’ turns its pictured countenance to the moon, 
and grandly repays the listening lunarians by repeating, to the 
best of its ability, the story of its birth. Nor is the sky less 
marvellous in another respect. For the absence of any atmo- 
spheric diffusion of light permits the constellations to shine 
out with a distinctness which is never paralleled on earth. They 
glitter like diamond points set in a firmament of ebony. Stars 
and clusters which we never see by the naked eye flock into 
view, and crowd the lunar heavens. ‘Quel est l’astronome,’ 
asks M. Guillemin (in French raptures), ‘qui ne se sentirait 
‘ transporté de joie dla pensée qu’il lui serait possible d’installer 
‘son observatorie sur le sol de la lune, et d’y observer a son 
‘ aise, ne fit-ce que pendant dix ou douze nuits lunaires!’ 

But the night in the moon wears away as drearily as the day. 
It is impossible for the inhabitants, if constituted like ourselves, 
to pass the whole 354 hours in slumber. A fortnight’s sleep, 
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right ‘on end’ must be utterly beyond their powers, as much 
as it would be beyond our own. Were it otherwise, what scope 
it would offer for gigantic dreams! The withdrawal of the 
sun’s heat will also reduce the temperature to such an extent 
that the poor creatures must inevitably be frozen to death, 
unless they can procure their fuel at a much more moderate 
ag than we unhappy Britons are now compelled to pay. 

he prodigious descent from feverish heat to crushing cold 
would tell upon the hardiest human constitutions, unless spe- 
cially prepared to meet this terrific play of the thermometer. 
If a marvel how beings like ourselves could live through the 
fires of a lunar day, it would be a problem of equal difficulty to 
decide how we could survive the frosts of a lunar night. It 
must be sad shivering work for the poor souls, unless their 
ingenuity has enabled them to set this pitiless foe at defiance ; 
and we may well imagine, that before darkness has half run its 
course they will begin to long for the return of the sun, though 
it may be to torture them anew with his beams. What clocks 
or watches they possess we have no chance of ascertaining, but 
they ought to be well supplied in this particular, for their 
means of noting the progress of time must be somewhat limited, 
seeing that their moon knows no going down, and that the 
apparent motion of the stars is too deliberate to enable them to 
use the firmament as a delicate chronometer. 

At last, however, the dreary night comes to an end. It dies 
without warning. There is no heralding of dawn. There are 
no courier-clouds, clad in crimson and gold, to run before the 
sun’s chariot, and announce the coming of the Ruler of Day. 
But as soon as he lifts his fiaming forehead above the ground 
he takes possession of the orb, and every mountain and hill 
straightway conjures up its solemn shadow to do homage to 
the Lord of Light. 

But where, asks our traveller, are the inhabitants? That is 
the most interesting of all questions for him. Some of our 
readers may possibly be elderly enough (without feeling them- 
selves inconveniently old) to remember the sensation which was 
produced by Sir John Herschel’s assumed discovery of living 
creatures in the moon. They will recollect, and their juniors 
will probably have read, how that illustrious astronomer, whilst 
pursuing his observations at the Cape with a telescope possessing 
a lens of seven tons in weight (!), and an oxyhydrogen microscope 
to illuminate and magnify the figures, was said to have detected 
not only the crested billows of a lunar ocean, but even the shells 
on its beach ; flowers like poppies were seen growing amidst the 
rocks; herds of brown quadrupeds like bisons came into view ; 
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a cwious animal shaped like a goat, but horned like a unicorn, 
performed various antics on the green turf; and finally a 
number of winged creatures, walking erect like human beings, 
but with countenances of a decidedly simious cast, made their 
* appearance on the scene and proved by their gestures and move- 
ments that they were the rational occupants of the orb. The 
perpetrator of this hoax was a Mr. Locke, whose object was to 


bring a New York newspaper into notice; but hundreds of 


people who would have doubted the power of a telescope to 
detect a sixpence at the distance of a mile, were led to believe 
that an instrument had been invented which could discover a 
pebble on the surface of the moon. 

One great argument against the extension of the franchise of 
life to the moon is that no changes of a definite character have 
been satisfactorily proved to transpire. Possessed of glasses like 
our own the Selenites would be able to trace a considerable 
number of modifications on the earth. The battle of the seasons, 
the annual fight between summer and winter, would of course be 
discernible in the regular advance and retreat of verdure. Sowhen 
forests disappear under the axe, or when great towns spring up 
with magical rapidity, astronomers might easily note the tact, 
and report thereon to their Royal Society or British Association. 
A prodigious prairie fire such as happens every autumn would 
be telescopically visible, and a tremendous conflagration like 
that of Moscow or Chicago might be announced contempo- 
raneously in the Lunar and the London Times. Certain changes 
of hue have indeed been noticed, and these may possibly be 
due to natural vegetation, and not to mere juggleries of light 
and shade. 

But is there anything to indicate the presence of animated 
beings? Professor Gruithuisen had no doubt about it. He had 
peered into, and pondered over, our satellite until he felt 
assured of the fact. He was not only satisfied that the more 
central points were clothed with herbage, without which there 
can be no ordinary life, but be fixed the limits of visible verdure, 
holding that it extended in the north to the 55th degree of lati- 
tude, and in the south to the 65th. Over a large space, ranging 
from &0° N. to 47° S., he thought he could detect actual tokens 
of the existence of reasoning beings; nay, further, he not only 
discovered great roads running in various directions, but under 
the equator he descried an edifice of gigantic dimensions, or it 
might be a city of very fair proportions, protected by what ap- 
peared to be a colossal redoubt ! 

Great was the amusement excited by these speculations—we 
wish we could call them discoveries—particularly on the part of 
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that withering wit, Ludwig Bérne; but the Munich professor 
stood valiantly to his revelations and fought for his lunarians 
with indomitable resolve. Schréter too had been equally confi- 
dent that the moon was in the hands of an intelligent tenantry. 
Indeed, he knew of a town there. It was situate a little to the 
north of the crater Marius. Nothing could be more convincing 
to him than the long rills which he was the first to bring into 
special notice. What could these be but canals? And if 
canals, what volumes did that fact alone speak! The construc- 
tion of such enormous works would require thousands of 
labourers and an infinite expenditure of skill and cash. It 
implied that Brindleys had been born there as well as here; 
that the moon had its Bridgewater Dukes not less than Lan- 
cashire, and that it numbered amongst its engineers men quite 
as enterprising as the brave Pierre-Paul Riquet, who cut a 
liquid highway right across the province of Languedoc to tie 
the Atlantic to the Mediterranean. But above all what a com- 
merce those Selenites must possess! Canals of such length and 
breadth, formed with so much toil and persistency, suggested 
that the lunar traffic must be great, and that barges must be 
plying incessantly to transport their merchandize from one spot 
to another. That again involved a rich and fertile soil—pro- 
ducing grain, perhaps sugar, coffee, tobacco, indigo, to say 
nothing of its mineral stores; and not less did it imply a host 
of artificial productions which might possibly equal or even 
transcend our own in variety and in worth. Clearly if we 
admit the canals, it is impossible to say where we ought to stop. 
The moment we turn the first sod of such a work in imagination 
everything else becomes credible, just as the instant that 
Romulus laid the foundation-stone of Rome, a Coliseum and a 
St. Peter’s grew feasible, as well as a military power which 
overran the world, and an ecclesiastical system which aspired 
to univers:l dominion. So if straight lines, or orderly curves 
stretching for scores of miles, imply roads or walls, canals or 
dykes, barriers or other artificial constructions on earth, why 
should not the same inference be applicable to the moon? To 
the east of Thebit, for example, in the Sea of Clouds, there is a 
striking formation called the Straight Wall, which runs in a 
direct line for upwards of sixty miles, and is tolerably continuous 
in height throughout. At oue end, says Mr. Webb, there 
is a small crater, at the other a branching mountain, giving it 
the appearance on the map ‘of a staff tipped with a stag’s horn.’ 
Certainly the regularity of this embankment, and the uni- 
formity of its elevation, might be triumphantly adduced as a 
proof that it was a great work of art; and there are pane 
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others of surprising length, extending across level surfaces, and 
forming lines of communication between more important objects. 
But truth must prevail. Our inquiry resolves itself into a kind 
of inquest upon the moon, and after listening to a number of 
witnesses we are compelled to admit that the theory of intelli- 
gent occupation dies a violent death. Fire, air, earth, and 
water, have all declared against it. The tyrannous heat which | 
burns by day, and the curdling cold ails desolates by night, 
are alike hostile to vitality. The meagre, or utterly missing 
atmosphere forbids the supposition that life exists unless we can 
believe that flesh and blood are able to flourish ix vacuo. The 
rocky surface of the orb, which is clothed by no ascertained 
deposits of soil, appears as unfavourable to fertility as a mac- 
adamized road; and the want of water-—the very life’s blood of 
our own globe—seems to exhaust all hope that rational creatures, 
bearing any marked resemblance to ourselves, can possibly tenant 
so unfinished a world. 

We are sorry—bitterly sorry—to give up the theory of habi- 
tation. To treat the moon as a vacant globe appears to be 
little less than profanity. When we are told that this orb 
could accommodate a population of at least five thousand 
millions, if it were peopled in anything like the same ratio 
as Great Britain, we feel as if that population had already 
acquired a right to live, and as if an adverse conclusion 
amounted to something very like scientific homicide. That a 
beautiful orb, fair and gentle and beaming, as it seems, to the 
popular eye, should resolve itself into a mere wilderness of 
craters, when telescopically explored, is one of these terrible 
facts which few lovers of the romantic will accept without an 
indignant groan. Like the Brahmin who dashed the micro- 
scope to the ground when it showed him there was life in 
almost everything he ate, we should not be surprised if some 
of these disappointed ones attempted to fracture the instrument 
which proved that there could not well be any life at all in the 
moon. Although not Malthusians, we could certainly have 
wished to keep our satellite open as a receptacle for the super- 
abundant population of the earth. It would have been pleasant 
to dream that in future days when the world was as crowded as 
an anthill, and when science had devised some means of con- 
veying people across the great gulf, millions could ‘swarm’ 
thither as bees do from their parent hive. At any rate, if we 
must give up this star as a ‘desirable residence, admirably 
‘adapted to the requirements of a genteel family,’ and regard 
it as a world to which no one would voluntarily emigrate, we 
should have liked to retain it as a kind of convict settlement. 
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There ought to be a penal planet somewhere in the solar 
system. We stand very much in need of a floating Botany 

ay. We have produced rascals enough in our globe to fill a 
moderate-sized orb like the moon, and if the other planets are 
equally prolific, it is clear that we could not only cover all 
those ‘ grey plains’ with miscreants, but even crowd the craters 
with villains of an aggravated type. Could our satellite be pro- 
vided with an atmosphere, and a regular service of transporta- 
tion established, there is one person at least in England who 
would be immensely gratified. This is the Sage of Chelsea. 
His righteous wrath has often been expressed against the 
‘scoundrel-species.’ No man has exhibited more scorn for the 
‘devil’s declared elect.’ More than once he has reminded the 
‘diabolic canaille’ that this world is not their inheritance, that 
we honest people are by no means glad to see them in it, and 
that it might be best for us to bundle them out of it in the 
briefest manner possible. Indeed he has plainly intimated to 
them (if they would only listen) that in case he had a ‘ com- 
‘monwealth to govern,’ he would speedily apply the besom of 
destruction, and sweep them all into the ‘dustbin’ of creation. 
‘I am sick of rascaldom,’ cries he, in tones of irrepressible 
disgust. Is it not a pity, therefore, that the moon cannot be 
employed as a kind of planetary hulks? It would be a 
glorious day for mankind when the first convict balloon or 
flying chariot put off from the earth with a cargo of picked 
criminals, carrying with it the ‘supreme scoundrel’ (whoever 
that may be), as well as any special culprit who ought to be 
particularly ‘hanged next Wednesday.’ Without doubt the 
author of ‘Sartor’ would attend and assist in launching this 
ship of knaves, sternly exhorting the ‘Gehenna bailiffs,’ who 
had them in charge, to shoot the felon rubbish into the deepest 
and dismalist crater they could find. 

Still we have no right to conclude harshly and dogmati- 
cally that this brilliant orb is a meaningless waste. It would 
surely be intolerable presumption to declare that every planet 
has been created for the same purposes as our own, and 
that life and intelligence could only subsist under precisely 
the same conditions as prevail upon this ‘terrestrial ball.’ 
We might as well suppose that every island in the ocean 
should be a fac-simile of Great Britain, or that every creature 
in the universe should be a repetition of the first batch of 
animals ever produced. It must not be forgotten that each 
world has its history. Ours has run through a number of 
stages, commencing probably as a vast formless fire-mist, and 
gradually cooling and consolidating until it became fit for the 
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reception of life. The earliest leaves of this grand chronicle 
have been lost, but later on, chapter after chapter may be read 
in geological succession, each page being pictorially illustrated 
by the fossil relics graven on the everlasting rock. Any one 
who had chanced to open this magnificent book before the sedi- 
mentary era commenced, would have probably expressed the 
.. surprise that such a planetary wilderness could exist. 

ut the chronologies of creation baffle all our arithmetic. The 
Almighty has an eternity to work in, as Arnauld said of him- 
self. The moon may be in a particular state of transition: it 
may be undergoing one of those grand pauses which we find 


exemplified in the physical annals of our own earth, when fire 


and frost, sea and land, the forces of elevation and depression 
rested awhile from their labours, or slowly gathered up their 
strength for a new strife. Whatever may be the agencies 
which produced those deep caverns and huge ramparts of rock, 
they are not in perceptible operation, for, though the existence 
of active volcanoes has been suspected, the fact has never been 
proved, and though sundry physical changes have been 
observed, as in the twin craters Messier, these are too slow, 
and even questionable, to justify any positive conclusion. Our 
companion may never yet have reached the stage which would 
admit of the importation of the mysterious principle of life. 
The sun we know has not yet attained the habitable condition. 
It may be myriads of years before that splendid orb is in a con- 
dition to entertain a single living moned. On the other hand 
it may happen that the moon has already passed through one 
stage of inhabitability. If she has really been detached from the 
earth’s primordial mass, she would of course cool down much 
more rapidly than the parent globe, and therefore would much 
sooner reach the temperature best adapted to organized exist- 
ence. Consequently we might be disposed to assume that her 
day was past, particularly if it is open to us to suppose that 
our tyrannous attraction has brought her period of rotation 
into fatal unison with her monthly march, and so turned the 
sun into a seeming foe instead of a fostering friend. But the 
unweathered appearance of the orb, the uncertainty as to any 
sedimentary deposits, the convulsed and desolated features she 
displays, and, above all, the fatal deficiency of air and water, 
seem to preclude the idea that she has yet been opened and 
inaugurated as a theatre of animal life. Still, who knows the 
times or purposes of the Almighty? The Maker of the sun 
and Sirius, together with the myriads of stars which float in 
immensity, was the Maker of the moon as well. Our satellite 
has been shaped and sculptured by the same Hand, and hangs 
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by the same golden chains from the same fretted firmament, 
It is not for us to think that ours is the only peopled planet, 
the only true xooyos in creation, and that all other orbs are 
nothing more than heaps of rounded rubbish. 


Nore.—It is of course scarcely necessary to add that in a 
paper like the present many inviting subjects have been totally 
omitted from consideration. A word or two as to the works we 
have adopted as our text. The public owes much to Mr. 
Proctor. His articles and treatises have for years kept up a 
stream of astronomical information popularly expressed, which 
does him immense credit. But we must frankly state that his 
book on the moon has proved somewhat of a disappointment. 
Anyone who takes it up under the supposition that it constitutes 
a complete and exhaustive treatise on that orb will find himself 
mistaken. ‘The volume appears to be composed of separate 
papers, which have been thrown together without due digestion, 
the bulk of the work consisting of an account of the moon’s 
motions, which nine readers out of ten will turn over with 
respect for the writer, but with comparative indifference to his 
theme. In fact, we cannot but think that Mr. Proctor has 
missed a splendid opportunity for producing a magnum opus. 
With such a fascinating object to describe, with such a popular 
pen in his hand, and, still more, with such a quantity of in- 
formation in his head, he might have taken his place (if we may 
use the expression) as secretary to the moon. But we fear that 
writing so much, and writing so fast, he has been tempted to 
reproduce a number of articles which, excellent in themselves, 
are too straggling and disconnected to constitute a complete and 
harmonious whole. We regret this for another reason. The 
superior brilliancy of style and lucidity of treatment which 
French authors display when handling scientific topics has 
often been vaunted. M. Guillemin’s work on the same subject, 
though smaller and more sketchy, is so vivid and picturesque, 
so consecutive and comprehensive, that we fear there are few 
readers who, if the two books were placed in their hands, would 
not be apt to slip away from Mr. Proctor, and follow the 
Frenchman to the ‘lunary world.’ Respecting Mr. Webb’s 
little treatise, all we need say is, that it is one of those practical 
books which a working student of astronomy will regard as 
invaluable, and that its minute description of the leading objects 
in our satellite entitle it to take rank (in the best sense) as a 
Murray’s Guide to the Moon. [Messrs. Nasmyth and Car- 
penter’s splendid and highly pictured volume came to hand 
after this article was compte} 
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Art. III.—Our Naval Requirements. 


(1.) La Marine dAujourd’hui, Par le Vice-Amiral JurtEN DE 
LA GravitRE, Membre de l’Iustitut. Paris. 1872. 8vo. 

(2.) Our Reserves of Seamen. By Tuomas Brassey, M.P. 
London. 1872. 


(3.) Journal of the Royal United Service Institution. Vol. xvii. 
Nos, 72 and 73. 


(4.) Zhe Organization of the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers 
Explained. By Tuomas Brassey, M.P. London. 1874. 


‘Tue Roman people,’ says Vegetius,* ‘for the adornment and the 
service of its greatness, not because of the requirements of any 
sudden outbreak of war, was used from time to time to equip a 
fleet ; but lest at any time it might feel the want of one, it always 
kept one prepared for use. For no one dares to attack or injure 
that realm or nation which he knows to be in a state of preparation, 
and ready to resist or avenge; since, in war, celerity is apt to be of 
more advantage than mere valour.’ 


The truth and value of these ancient maxims have undergone 
no diminution since the remote time at which they were first 
written: indeed, the history of recent wars tends rather to 
confirm the justice of the admonition which they are intended 
to convey. We may lament that, even in this age, warlike 
preparations or defensive arrangements are still, if not the 
uppermost, at least amongst the most prominent of the thoughts 
which cross the minds of those who govern nations; but the 
events of the last few years must convince us that national 
security has still to be provided for, and that peace is most 
likely to be enjoyed by those who are prepared for war. It 
will probably not be difficult to persuade a people which, like 
ourselves, pays ten millions a year to maintain a fleet, that naval 
forces on a large scale are an essential possession for a great 
maritime country. At the same time it may be worth the 
trouble to point out what the true object of spending so vast a 
sum should be, and what the possession of a powerful fleet should 
properly secure to us. 

In the first place it would seem to be self-evident, and not 
requiring proof, that some definite line of naval policy should 
be followed. It is not at all necessary that this should mean, 
that opportunities for the aggressive employment of the ships 
of the fleet should be continuously watched for. On the con- 
trary, the adoption of a definite and consistent policy would 


* «De Re Militari,’ Lib. y. cap. 1. 
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almost to a certainty result in a reduced liability to awkward 
entanglements of our relations with the many remote countries 
whose shores, as protectors of our extensive ocean commerce, 
our ships of war must long continue to visit. The delicacy of 
these relations becomes intensified as the area of trade and 
intercourse is extended; and the commanders of Her Majesty’s 
ships are for ever finding themselves called upon to confront 
difficult questions, the solution of which is often rendered next 
to impracticable by doubt as to the real intentions of the home 
authorities. An over-zealous, or an incapable officer, not only 
may, but, as a matter of fact, often has involved the country in 
unpleasant, or even dangerous disputes ; whilst even the ablest 
and best-intentioned often errs from a belief, whilst doing wrong, 
that he is doing exactly that which his superiors would wish him 
todo. The external history of the British squadrons serving in 
distant waters would, if it were written, be found to be chiefly 
made up of ignorant mistakes, blundering apologies, and rankling 
ill feeling upon one side or the other. So changed of late are 
the relative positions of our own country and those with which 
our naval officers are principally brought into contact, that the 
good old way of dealing with these matters has quite ceased to 
be possible. In the first place, the mail-steamer and the electric 
telegraph have penetrated to almost every place at which trade 
is worthy of protection or supervision; and the time-honoured 
plan of ‘hushing up’ an ugly quarrel is in general effectually 
disconcerted by Baron Reuter’s agents and the newspapers. 
Moreover semi-civilized, or newly independent States have lately 
contracted an evil habit of insisting upon arguing questions 
which concern them from their own point of view ; and as they 
have generally contrived to provide themselves with a more or 
less respectable naval force, their arguments, if not convincing, 
are, as a rule, allowed to be weighty. Brazil, Chili, Japan, and 
Peru, for instance, are all in possession of a certain number of 
iron-clad ships, which in any single instance would probably be 
found to be collectively more powerful that any British force 
employed in their own or neighbouring waters. How different 
an aspect this gives to affairs will be readily appreciated by 
those, still young, who remember our old, our not yet discarded 
mode of dealing with ‘ bumptious’ mandarins or stiff-necked 
governors. Our various wars with China, and especially our 
second Peiho campaigu, ought to show us how disastrous such 
a mode is likely to prove. 

There was a pleasant excitement about this old plan which 
recommended it strongly to those who favour a ‘ vigorous 
policy ;’ a class sure to be pretty numerous amongst naval 
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officers. There was a dash of swagger about it, that smacked 
strongly of the sea. The historical tastes of those who had any 
were tickled by reminders of Cromwell’s foreign policy, and of the 
great principle embodied in ‘ Civis Romanus sum.’ How recent 
some awkward results of the plan are seems almost startling, 
when we calculate the short period that has elapsed since they 
occurred, It is not a dozen years since the present Secretary of 
State for India won his parliamentary spurs in the debates con- 
cerning the conduct of our admiral in Brazil. That country did 
not then possess asingleiron-clad. She has now twenty ; a fact 
which will probably for ever prevent the recurrence of any 
necessity for holding such debates in future. We might draw 
from a stock of personal reminiscences—which do not go back to 
a very remote period—some less known instances of vigorous 
negociations with the local authorities of independent States, 
Not many years since a store-ship, with an imposing armament 
of two brass howitzers, was dispatched in hot haste to a Peruvian 
seaport, to assert the majesty of the British name. The 
possession of two iron-clad frigates and four ‘monitors,’ by Peru, 
at the present time, renders her naval force immeasurably 
superior to the whole British squadron on the South American 
coast. The long and monotonous cruises in the Pacific will not 
probably be often solaced, as they used to be, by accounts of 
adventurous and high-handed diplomacy* in Mexican har- 
bours: how a peremptory: captain sailed quietly in to espouse 
the cause of some ‘distressed British subject,’ which he did by 
desiring the governor to choose between the immediate payment 
of so many thousand dollars and the bombardment of his town ; 
how the governor was firm, and prepared for the worst, but 
eventually had to succumb, being ill-supported by a charac- 
teristic Hispano-American garrison of 97 officers and 150 men, 
who ran off en masse during the brief interval allowed after the 
delivery of the British ultimatum. The younger officers will 
hereafter be seldom exhilarated by the excitement attendant 
upon a prospective battering of the crumbling walls of trans- 
atlantic towns rich in memories of Cortez and Pizarro. 
Emancipated colonies and newly-opened countries are unani- 
mously anxious to exhibit their patents of independence or 
civilization, in the shape of organized naval and military power ; 
and the practice of maintaining in their neighbourhood a tiny 
flotilla of war-vessels, clustering around some central iron-clad 
of obsolete type bearing the admiral’s flag, has no longer 
the advantage which, when first instituted, it unquestionably 
we Kinglake’s ‘animating diplomacy of the Levant,’ was nothing 
1t. 
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possessed. Fortunately the policy embalmed in this antique 


custom has no connection with the views of any political party 
in this country ; and the question of its modification or reten- 
tion can be discussed upon its merits, and altogether apart from 
any political object. The process of consolidation and of 
establishing stable government has happily—in spite of a long 
interval of anarchy—so far advanced in most new countries, 
that it is now almost as useless to maintain a remote naval 
garrison upon their shores as it would be upon those of France 
or the United States. The maintenance of those distant 
squadrons has in most cases no possible connection with the 
strategic policy which, in time of war, we should find ourselves 
compelled to adopt ; and the only result of this strewing them 
about the world is to expose our navy—in an age in which the 
art of war consists in the rapid dealing of sudden blows—to the 
certainty of being outnumbered, and the probability of being 
beaten in detail. 

The practice has lost the recommendation, which, un- 
doubtedly once did attach to it, and with which it is often 
credited now, viz., that of imparting seaman-like knowledge 
and experience to the officers and men. The necessity of rely- 
ing to a very great extent upon the use of steam in ships of 
modern construction, and the enormous cost of the great 
expenditure of fuel requisite for long cruises tend to group our 
ships on foreign stations about the coal depdts, and to reduce the 
time spent actually at sea. Long periods passed at anchor are 
unquestionably bad for both officers and men, and their ill-effect 
is aggravated by protracted sojournings in the remote harbours 
of Vancouver’s Island, or the pestilential rivers of China. 
‘ Naval stations,’ says Admiral Jurien de la Graviére, ‘are not 
‘only useless, they are positively cruel. Three or four of the 
‘best years in a young man’s life are devoted to an enforced 
‘ absence in an unhealthy climate. A remedy for this has been 
‘ proposed, in constant circulation : it is the general wish of the 
‘navy, to which I give my unqualified adherence.’ The recent 
system of sending abroad ‘flying squadrons’ of ships, to make 
voyages, instead of, as the old naval phrase goes, ‘grounding on 
their beef-bones,’ has proved of admirable effect in the instruction 
of the crews ; and we can hardly doubt that the dispatch of several 
such, to visit in succession the various parts of the world, would 
do infinitely more to instruct our seamen, and uphold our naval 
prestige than a continuance of the old practice, in apparent for- 
getfulness of the changed condition of things abroad, and of the 
strategic requirements of our vast empire. 

The long period which has elapsed since we were engaged in 
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anything like a naval war has both permitted a change of 
immense importance in our circumstances to take place, and 
prevented us from realizing what our naval requirements really 
are. Down to the close of the Trafalgar campaign we had an 
intelligible, even simple naval policy. That policy was to 
tolerate no rival upon the sea. Either single or combined we 
attacked them, and swept them away. But before the fall of 
Napoleon a small cloud had already risen above the western 
horizon; and a new navy, destined to give us some trouble, had 
appeared upon the scene. It was the first of the many that 
have since appeared, if not to disturb our pre-eminence, at least 
to reduce the certainty of our being without rivals upon the 
ocean. In the meantime our commerce has increased enor- 
mously. Vast interests have been developed in every navigable 
sea. Increase of population and freedom of trade have con- 
verted the food-producing countries of the world into our 
granaries and storehouses, upon which we are to a great extent 
dependent for the necessary food of the millions that inhabit 
these islands. It would be idle to quote statistics to prove, 
what every one knows, that between 1815 and 1874 trade and 
commerce have ‘ advanced with bounding steps;’ but it may be 
of use to remind a people which prides itself on the security of 
its insular position, that the greater part of its food has to be 
brought from beyond the sea. 

‘ These facts,’ says McUulloch,* speaking of the imports of 
breadstuffs, ‘are of the highest significance, showing, as they 
‘ do, the increasing dependence of this country on foreign sup- 
‘ plies of wheat and flour, and indicating what, on an average 
‘ estimate, is the general demand of this country on the bread- 
‘ stuffs of foreign regions—a demand which has more than 
‘ doubled during the space of fourteen years only.’ In a paper 
read last February by the eminent experimental agriculturist, 
Mr. J. J. Mechi, he is reported to have said: ‘Their’ (the 
British people’s) ‘ position in regard to food was becoming, and 
‘might become more critical, as it depended upon foreign 
‘nations. Although their acres did not increase, their children 
‘ were steadily increasing. A war with the foreign nations that 
‘now supplied them might lead to most disastrous conse- 
‘quences.’ Unhappily, in the present condition of naval affairs, 
it is not only a war wi.h the great nations that supply us 
that would have disastrous consequences for our people. The 
use of steam propulsion, the ease with which a few swift 
vessels can be acquired, and the impunity with which they can 
be used, place in the hands of a comparatively weak nation an 


* <TDict. of Commerce.’ New edit. 1869. Art. Corn Trade. 
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enormous power of inflicting evil upon a strong one. The ruin 
wrought upon American commerce—indeed the total disappear- 
ance of the American flag from the ocean—which resulted from 
the cruises of but the Alabama and one or two other vessels is 
striking evidence of the precarious nature of the wide-spread 
maritime interests of the present day. It is true, that in time 
we might sweep these cruisers from the sea, and that we might 
eventually seal up the depdts at which they had been able to 
supply themselves with coal. But how terrible would be the 
damage done before we could effect this! Had this country, 
in consequence of the late ‘ Virginius affair, been obliged to 
resort to active measures against Spain, no sensible person can 
doubt that they would have ended favourably for us; but what 
would have been the result had the Tornado, the vessel which 
was able to overhaul and capture the swift blockade-runner, 
Virginius, which had so long eluded the fastest cruisers, been 
let slip against the thousands of vessels bearing food to these 
shores? Less than two months ago the quantity of wheat 
(to take the case of breadstuffs alone) actually on passage to the 
United Kingdom amounted to about 1,600,000 quarters. 

In some of those ingenious maps which ‘ graphically ’ exhibit 
the numerous paths which our multitudes of steam-vessels 
usually follow, there will be seen radiating from the British 
shores to all parts of the world many thin lines, indicating the 
course on which these vessels run. These lines are, to not only 
our prosperity, but to our very existence, what the fabled thread, 
spun by the Fates, was believed to be to human life. Such, 
with regard to them, is the strategic position of some of the 
newly-arisen naval powers, that the latter seem to hold open, 
and are ever ready to close upon one slender line or another the 
shears of the relentless Atropos. 

It would be difficult to find more cogent arguments than 
these in favour of the adoption of a real and definite naval 
policy. This is hardly the place to enunciate what the prin- 
ciples of that policy should be; but it may not be amiss to 
enumerate some of the true requirements of our position. To 
keep open our communications, and guard our great ‘ocean 
highways,’ are absolutely necessary to us. ‘ What is the use of 
‘a navy?’ asks Admiral Jurien ; and he replies, ‘ My answer is 
‘ given unhesitatingly—To occupy and keep open the great 
‘ocean highways. The occupation of the seas, though it were 
‘only temporary, ought to have consequences of the very 
‘highest import, even in a purely continental war.’ A con- 
siderable force and heavy navy estimates will be required to 
effect these objects. A cruising fleet, that is, both a fleet of 
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which the ships are in a state to cruise, and officers and men 
with much experience of the sea, must long continue to form a 
very large part of our naval force. But there are other duties 
which the British navy may be called upon to discharge. We 
have to protect our own shores from insult and attack, to 
prevent the possibility of ‘ requisitions ’ being made in our great 
seaports. Home defence, by means of ‘coast-defence vessels,’ 
will be an important item in the naval strategy of future wars. 
We must possess, in considerable numbers, a class of powerful 
ships capable of contending in regular combats with the heavily 
armed and heavily armoured vessels, of which so many have 
been quite lately constructed for hitherto unknown naval powers. 
Thus we require, in somewhat large numbers, at least three 
classes of vessels: the swift cruiser, the powerful iron-clad, and 
the ‘coast-defence’ turret-ship, or gun-boat. Many, if not 
enough, of each one of these classes we do possess; and many 
readers are probably familiar with the published descriptions of 
the Devastation, the Thunderer, or the Shah. 

It is part of our good fortune that no very great difficulty is 
likely to be experienced in constructing any number of vessels 
of either class which we may ever happen to require. Given 
the money necessary, and, thanks to the immense development 
of ship-building in this country, the ships themselves will be 
soon forthcoming. Great care on the part of the authorities, 
and reiterated calling of the attention of the public to the most 
pressing of our naval wants have, at length, happily resulted in 
removing one of the great difficulties under which the sea-service 
so long laboured—the deficiency of men. Early obstacles to 
the raising a proper number of sailors to effectively man the 
navy have disappeared altogether since the adoption of the 
present admirable, though somewhat costly, system of training 
from early boyhood a force of seamen sufficient for at least all 
the necessities of peace time. It is not exaggerating at all to 
say, that since the earliest epoch of the history of armed forces, 
there has never existed such a splendid body of fighting men as 
is made up of the twenty and odd thousand trained seamen now 
serving in the British navy. Foreign officers are always ready. 
to do ample justice to their great merits; and the accomplished 
flag-officer, Admiral Jurien de la Graviére, in the work, of 
which we have placed the title at the head of this article, alludes 
to them in terms of generous compliment,* and in the elegant 
and graceful language of which, amongst his fellow-countrymen, 
he is known to be a master, These men, entering the navy at 
an early age, undergo a regular and comprehensive course of 
* He calls them (p. 290) ‘ cette précieuse élite,’ 
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instruction, are trained from the very first in habits of disci- 
pline, and are tended, throughout their career, with a jealous 
care of their sanitary requirements. The result has amply 
justified even the highest expectations of the original advocates 
of the adoption of the system; and the late Royal entry into the 
Capital—at which a body of them was on duty—and the opera- 
tions on the Gold Coast, have given to the seamen of the navy, 
(carefully selected from numerous applicants for their physical 
qualifications for the service afloat, and very highly trained) 
opportunities of showing the public what they are like and what 
they really are. 

Though the question of ‘manning the navy’ is thus, as far 
as the requirements of a time of peace are concerned, definitely 
solved, that of providing reserves for the force on this peace- 
footing is by no means so. This is one of the questions to 
which all who desire to perfect our defensive organization must, 
sooner or later, address themselves. The pressing nature of the 
problem, how to find an adequate supply of seamen for present 
wants, though it did not remove from consideration, still threw 
greatly into the back-ground, the almost equally important 
inquiry, how to provide a proper reserve. elieved from the 
anxieties consequent upon the perpetual recurrence of the 
former question by its solution, we are now enabled to give 
fuller consideration to the condition of the country as far as 
regards a reserve of seamen. Several names have already become 
identified with the earnest discussion of this very interesting 
subject. Among them that of Mr. Thomas Brassey will be 
favourably known from his patriotic and consistent endeavour 
to place the forces of the nation, in this respect, on a proper 
footing. In his place in Parliament, with his pen, at the Royal 
United Service Institution, he has been distinguished by an 
anxious desire to arouse public feeling to a proper appreciation 
of the great importance of this question; and so thoroughly 
has he identified himself with the movement, which he may 
be almost said to have set going, that he has raised and now 
commands, that novel organization, a corps of Naval Artillery 
Volunteers. 

The Royal Commission of 1859 reported, that, in their 
opinion, the reserve should consist of 12,000 men in the Coast 
Guard, and 20,000 in the Naval Reserve proper. 


‘The actual numbers,’ says Mr. Brassey,* ‘are—Coast Guard, 
4,300 ; Royal Naval Reserve, 15,000 men. The present reserves of 
the navy are, therefore, much below the standard proposed by the 


* «Our Reserves of Seamen,’ p. 9. 
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Royal Commission ; and, notwithstanding the changes which have 
taken place in the political condition and naval policy of other 
nations, it is to be regretted that our naval reserves are so consider- 
ably reduced,’ 


In addition to the immense strategic advantages which ability 
to call upon a strong reserve would unquestionably give us, Mr. 
Brassey believes, that a systematic attempt to develope our 
enormous resources in this particular would render it possible 
to diminish our large naval expenditure considerably. The 
ample field, from which to draw men to form this force, offered 
by the mercantile marine, will be readily appreciated from 
the statement that in 1870 the number of seamen of British 
nationality in the registered sailing and steam-vessels of the 
United Kingdom, amounted to 178,000. The men required to 
carry out a very important duty contemplated in any perfect 
scheme of naval policy, viz., that of coast-defence, would find an 
adequate recruiting ground for their reserve in the great body 
of 153,000 men and 14,000 boys employed in the fishing vessels 
of Great Britain and Ireland. People of this latter class Mr. 
Brassey is very anxious to get into the Naval Reserve, and an 
attempt, by the institution of the so-called ‘ Second Class Naval 
Reserve,’ has apparently been officially made to induce them 
to join. 

In a discussion following a very striking lecture by Mr. Brassey 
at the Royal United Service Institution in April, 1873, some 
very important statistics of the practicable reserves of European 
countries were given by Captain (now Commodore) Goodenough. 
The high professional character of the Commodore, and the fact 
of his having recently held the appointment of Naval Attaché 
to our embassies to foreign courts, give to the statements made 
by him all the authority of official documents. We do not 
intend to tire out our readers with a long array of figures, 
but will content ourselves with remarking that the enormous 
numbers of men, all more or less organized, placed at the dis- 
posal of foreign ministries of marine, are almost startling. Mr. 
Brassey, speaking of the imperfect condition of the fleets of our 
enemies in the days of Nelson, was amply justified in saying 
that, ‘In the present day we should no longer find our rivals on 
‘ the sea equally unprepared for naval war.’ The vast increase 
in the number of our merchant ships has not, unfortunately, 
been accompanied by a concurrent increase in the number of 
seamen who man them. The gradual supercession of sailing- 
vessels by steamers, and tne extended use of improved mcchani- 
cal appliances on board the latter have been the cause of this 
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state of things. In 1854 the proportion of men to every 100 
tons in steam-ships was 7°47 ; in 1871, it had sunk to 4°55. 

It has been pointed out by officers who have had experience of 
the management of men both of the ‘regular,’ and ‘ irregular ’ 
services, and who have watched the conduct of ‘reserves’ in 
action that mere training, however efficient, can never supply 
the place of habits of discipline. Anyone conversant with the 
history of the many wars in which undisciplined valour, even 
when aided by superiority in numbers, has wrecked itself in vain 
against disciplined bodies of men will, without much hesita- 
tion, accept this view of what should be an essential charac- 
teristic of reserve organization. The present condition of the 
merchant service, of its personnel that is, is not such as to 
encourage much hope that habits of discipline are anything like 
universal in it. A large number of men, it is to be feared, enter 
it comparatively late in life, and succeed in picking up a know- 
ledge of seamanship just sufficient for the ordinary requirements 
of the many ‘ jury-rigged’ steamers employed in our carrying- 
trade. Commodore Goodenough says— 


‘In former years, when each ship had a large complement com- 
pared with what she has now, and when there was a large proportion 
of boys entered, the training of boys for their profession as seamen 
went on insensibly. Shippers got men as they wanted them, and 
therefore people did not care to inquire how they got them. But at 
the present day nobody wants boys; they cannot be economically 
employed as hands, and therefore it is absolutely necessary that we 
should have a system of technical training which will prepare lads for 
their work as men afloat.’—‘ Journal of Royal United Service Insti- 
tution,’ vol. xvii. p. 522. 


This, though said chiefly with a view to exhibit the extremely 
imperfect ‘ technical’ training of the merchant seamen of the 
present day, shows very distinctly in how few cases we are able 
to look for that almost instinctive discipline which is born of 


early habits of obedience and order. 


No system of reserve organization can approach perfection 
which does not provide for a sufficient supply of officers for the 
force. The old question of Sir Charles Napier, ‘Suppose you 
“had obtained your naval reserve men, where would you get 
‘ officers to command them?’ is one which cannot be left 
unanswered. Mr. Brassey and others have intimated that these 
gentlemen may be found also in the ranks of the mercantile 
marine. But it is no slight to the many able men who occupy 
the leading positions in that body to assert, that ‘ at a time,’ to 
use Mr. Brassey’s own words, ‘when such marvellous trans- 
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‘ formation is taking place, both in naval architecture and naval 
‘armaments,’ their training, if their services are to be relied upon 
in war, must be very different from what, under present condi- 
tions, it seems likely to become. The tendency of our age is to 
render a special and scientific education more and more essential 
to the proper conduct of naval war. ‘The naval officer,’ says 
Admiral Jurien de la Graviére, ‘should become a rifleman at 
* L’Orient, a gunner at Toulon, an engineer at Brest and Indret.’ 


. We may add, that it is fast becoming indispensable that he 


should have a profound acquaintance with all the mysteries of 
the latest development of naval science—torpedo warfare. It 
is not so much that he would have to resort to the practical 
application of the doctrines inculeated in the only professional 
training which would be worthy of the name, as that he would 
have to guard against the attacks of those who would be able to 
do so. The establishment, therefore, of a system which would 
give to the country a trained body of men equal to filling the 
position of officers in our naval reserves, is one entirely worthy 
of serious consideration. The reduced number of ships of war 
kept in commission during time of peace has led to the opinion 
that it is judicious to diminish considerably the lists of officers 
of the navy. This opinion has been acted upon more than 
once; and successiye ‘retirement schemes’ have caused the 
number of trained officers to dwindle to a figure which would 
probably be inadequate to meet the expansion of our squadrons 
necessary in a by no means great naval contest. No one need 
be told how strongly this fact indicates the paramount necessity 
ef carefully providing for the officering of our reserves. 

It is a distressing circumstance that the condition of our 
dockyards will very soon be, perhaps already has been elevated, 
or degraded, to the rank of a political question. It is difficult 
for any one who desires to steer clear of all allusion to party 
politics to touch upon this subject without running athwart the 
prejudices of some section of politicians. In the present state 
of quietude to which most prominent questions have been 
reduced by the events of the early spring, there are still indi- 
cations that some of the hottest political battles will be fought 
over this subject, which cannot be other than highly interesting 
to a great maritime nation. The note of war has already 
sounded, and the hostile forces are busy dressing their ranks, 
and have even had their first ‘affair of outposts.’ Energetic 
assaults upon the naval policy of opponents are always prefaced 
by decent disclaimers of party motives. Sadly enough, these 
disavowals are often found to mean only just as much as the 
formal salutes which used to be exchanged by duellists, and 
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which we find described with so much minuteness, and illustrated 
with such elaboration of wood-engraving in the older treatises 
on the art of fencing; or as the hand-shaking of prize-fighters 
who, as we are told in the Newcastle Apothecary— 


‘ First shake hands before they box, 
Then give each other plaguy knocks 
With all the love and kindness of a brother.’ 


It will be well if we can manage to keep always in sight the 
principle, that the great end of having dockyards is to keep our 
ships efficient ; that, in fact, they are only means to an end. 
Simple and elementary as this principle may appear when stated 
plainly, it is by no means certain that it is universally accepted. 
‘The dockyard,’ says our l’'rench admiral, ‘must banish the 
‘ opinion of its own greatness, and be content to become the 
‘very humble slave of the ship.’ Those who, ‘ far from 
‘the madd@’ning crowd’ of party disputants, are able to take a 
calm view of the naval requirements of the country, will gene- 
rally be ready to admit that the dockyards should be maintained 
on a scale which would enable them to do rather more than 
just meet the demands of the fleet during peace, and have such 
a faculty of expansion that they might easily be put in a position 
to comply with the urgencies of a sudden outbreak cf war. 
Like all other matters relating to the British navy, this is one 
which is richly deserving of careful thought; and there is no 
one, who has the interests of his country really at heart, who 
will not be pained if such an important question be mixed up 
with the angry politics of party. 

One thing at least is very certain, and that is, that some 
systematic plan of arranging our dockyard establishments must 


be adopted. ‘These great nurseries of our matériel must not be . 


exposed by turns to the withering effects of cold blasts of ill- 
cousidered parsimony, and the fiery breezes of hasty extrava- 
gance. If the ships which they have to equip must not be 
‘ spoiled for a ha’porth o° tar,’ neither must vast quantities of 
stores, collected on a scale of unchecked profusion, be allowed 
to lie and deteriorate in useless heaps till the very moment 
when they are wanted for use. Reserves of stores—and in a 
great service like the British navy, very large reserves—will 
always have to be accumulated against the occasion of their 
being required; and the rapid progress of the art of war in our 
time will irequentiy render a large proportion of such obsolete 
before they can ever have been tested by use. But forethought, 
careful consideration, and the habit of looking at the great 
object for which we maintain a navy at all as a — will 
ce 
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generally teach us how to estimate what should he provided in 
ample quantities against contingencies, and what the general 
resources of the country will allow us to acquire in sufficient 
amount at the moment when it may be needed. With this view 
we ought perhaps to lose no time in compiling, with as much 
completeness as possible, a set of statistics which should enable 
us to judge accurately of the capabilities of the country—out- 
side the royal dockyards—for the supply of the very many 
articles which, in these days, are indispensably necessary to the 
equipment of a fleet in time of war. Some department of the 
administration of the navy should be charged with the collec- 
tion and periodical revision of these statistics; and a regis- 
tration of the objects likely to be wanted, corrected from time 
to time, so as to show the fluctuations in the quantities of each, 
should certainly be established. This is one of those important, 
though apparently small matters which true statesmanship will 
never disdain to regard; and attention to it, justified as it is 
by common sense and by the experience in warlike organization 
of the great Napoleon and the Prussian Government, should 
be no longer delayed. 

Still more important, and much more urgently required is 
the establishment of an organized method of noting the progress 
in naval affairs of the various maritime nations of the world. 
The startling events in the recent military history of the great 
Continental powers have led us very lately to add to the head 
quarter staff of our army a department for collecting intelli- 
gence and for procuring trustworthy information concerning the 
developments of their military institutions. The adoption of a 
similar plan with respect to the advance of their naval power 
would be almost certain to amply repay the cost and trouble to 
which we should be put in instituting it. An accurate know- 
ledge of the real strength of the countries whose maritime 
rivalry—either alone or in combination with others—we might 
have reason to expect, would be pretty sure to save us from 
being seized by those unseemly panics, so unworthy of a great 
people, which occur when we wake up to the fact that some 
other nation has been silently increasing its naval power, till it 
is on a dangerous equality with our own. The conviction that 
the Government was really in possession of exact information 
concerning the movements in the Russian navy would have pre- 
vented the fidgety condition of the public mind, when, last 
year, the reports of the construction of the powerful iron-clad, 
Peter the Great, were first promulgated in England. There 
appears to be an idea that the vast power of our sea defences 
yenders it unnecessary or even improper for us to pay attention 
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to what is taking place in the navies of other countries. The 
stupendous military power of Germany kas not prevented the 
astute statesmen who guide her counsels from forming and 
keeping up an elaborate intelligence department, which is the 
type and pattern of those which have of late been added to 
the war ministries of so many countries. We ought to rid our- 
selves of the belief that the initiative in all matters relating to 
the sea belongs to us. Not to go further back than a few years, 
it may be recalled that the revolution in naval construction and 
naval tactics, caused by the introduction of iron-clad ships was 
begun by France; the first bond fide sea-going iron-clad, the 
Gloire, having belonged to that country. Nor is this by any 
means an isolated instance of important innovations in the art 
of war by sea, which have first been made abroad, and have been 
taken over by ourselves. The present evolutionary basis of the 
tactical system for our fleets of heavy ships was suggested by, 
and copied from those which had been already adopted by Russia 
and by France. The heavy guns which arm our ships are rifled 
on a plan which we call the ‘ Woolwich, but which high 
authorities do not hesitate to declare would be more correctly 
designated the French system. 

The attempts which we have made from time to time to pro- 
cure more or less permanent service on the part of the crews of 
our ships, and to provide them with suitable reserves, have been 
almost invariably adopted, in consequence of our study of the 
organization of foreign navies. So too it has been with the 
education and training of both our officers and men. ‘There was 
scarcely a navy in Europe which did not provide some regular 
course of instruction for the officers who were to be trusted with 
the duty of commanding it long before we had taken any steps 
in the same direction ; and when we did determine to educate 
our young naval officers, we prefaced our attempt by a regular 
inquiry, made after our usual fitful fashion, into systems in 
vogue in other navies. One of the strongest arguments adduced 
in favour of educating a corps of men with the special object of 
enabling them to manipulate that most powerful of all modern 
weapons of war, the torpedo, was the assertion that such a body. 
already existed in the navy of Germany. Most of these im- 
provements, for such unquestionably they are, have been made 
after reiterated and often informal representations by individual 
officers, who had been prompted solely of their own zeal to 
inquire into the condition of foreign naval establishments. It 
is true that we have established, in two instances, the post of 
naval attaché to our legations abroad, and that the distinguished 
ofticers who have filled them have done excellent service ; but 
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their duty lies chiefly, if not solely, in collecting information on 
the spot ; and there is still wanting a recognised department to 
which all their reports might be transmitted for arrangement, 
and for use if required. 

It is not surprising that this department should not exist, 
when we reflect that there is absolutely no body of officers 
charged with those indispensable functions, known as the duties 
of a staff, in the British navy. The duties themselves exist, 
and indeed are not ignored. They have to be done somehow, 
and are generally ‘supposed ’ to be performed by certain sets of 
officers. Unfortunately things that are ‘supposed’ to be done 
are, if done at all, too often done only imperfectly; and the 
experience of this imperfection during the smooth progress of 
affairs in time of peace, makes those who take a thoughtful view 
of such matters somewhat apprehensive of a break-down, should 
it be the misfortune of the country to be plunged into a war. 
Arguments against providing a regular staff for the navy, based 
on the history of our former wars, are fallacious in the-extreme, 
and only deserve refutation in consequence of the frequency 
with which they are reiterated. In the first place, it is not 
absolutely correct to say that no such body of officers existed ; 
for in a certain rudimentary way it did. In the second place, 
naval warfare, like all other warfare between civilized nations, 
has now become a science. Its developments are numerous and 
varied, to a degree beyond the wildest dream of those who 
fought under Nelson and Collingwood. The comparatively 
simple method of our older wars, in these days of highly trained 
and highly organized forces, is altogether out of the question 
now; and whether we furnish our squadrons with a staff now or 
not, we may rest assured that we shall have to do so whenever 
there may be awar. How much better it would be to furnish it 
now than amidst the turmoil of actual conflict need hardly be 
expatiated upon. As Mr. Brassey says,* ‘the hasty measures 
‘adopted in an emergency will be at once more costly and less 
‘ complete than the deliberate and fully-considered preparations 
‘made in quieter times.’ Greatly as the existence of such a 
body of officers would add to the efficiency of those squadrons or 
fleets to which they might be attached, the assumption by it of 
some of the duties performed at head-quarters would probably 
he even still more advantageous to the service at large. The 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty are a body of consultative 
and high administrative officers, and not, in strictness, executive 
officials. Details which are supposed to be attended to by them 
in person now had far better be left to less important personages. 
* «Qur Reserves of Seamen,’ p. 3. 
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A lord of the Admiralty has to deal with great questions of 
administration and of policy ; and it is neither advantageous nor 
becoming that such a dignitary should be bothered by petty 
details concerning the proper twirl to be given to the worsted 
on a bandsman’s jacket, or other things of equal insignificance. 
The organization of the British navy has long been distin- 
guished by a peculiarity which is usually assumed to be the 
greatest blot upon the whole system. Its lists of officers are— 
or perhaps it would now be more correct to say—have been 
arranged on a scale which should allow for a great and sudden 
expansion of our force in troublous times. The necessary result 
is, that in periods of quiet there are considerable numbers of 
officers upon half-pay, or, as the phrase runs, ‘ unemployed.’ 
Latterly it has been the persistent endeavour of those who are 
pleased to entitle themselves ‘ naval reformers’ to remedy this— 
as they contend—highly undesirable state of things. There has 
been a continuous cry, both from within and without the service, 
that the number of officers not actually serving afloat should be 


very much reduced; and it has been loudly asserted that the 


ideal state of perfection will be approached only when every 
officer on the Navy List shall be actually appointed to the 
performance of some duty. Considerable success has attended 
the efforts of the gentlemen who have so pertinaciously striven 
to contract the expansive capabilities of our lists of officers; and 
—perhaps for the first time in its history—the number of officers 
of the British navy has been, or, at all events, is in process of 
being brought down to a figure which will barely do more than 
suffice for the necessary ‘ reliefs’ in a time of the most assured 
and profoundest peace. 

Already, in consequence of reductions of the number of 
officers in the higher ranks, the shoe has begun to pinch. 
Selection of men, on account of special qualifications, for par- 
ticular posts has been rendered almost impossible. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that an attempt to retrace our steps in the 
path of reduction is already openly talked of, and will, probably, 
be soon made. The fallacy which underlies the arguments of 
those who urge the necessity of limiting the numerical strength 
of our corps of officers to the demands of the fleet in peace, is 
attributable to the unfortunate habit, which is, alas! so common, 
of neglecting to take a broad and comprehensive view of our 
naval requirements. Our way of looking at them seems to 
establish the fact, that it is our custom to hold converse with 
ourselves after this fashion:—‘We are now at peace; let us 
‘ arrange our naval forces solely with a view to the necessities of 
‘ peace;’ and that, when war is present or imminent we tell 
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ourselves, mutato nomine, the same story. Did we never cease 
to remember that the real object of maintaining a navy, or any 
warlike establishment, is to be prepared for, and thus try to 
prevent the occurrence of war, we should not be likely to find 
ourselves so often taking these steps forward and backward on 
the highroad of naval improvement. 

A little reflection would have shown us that that which has 
been assumed to be a defect in our organization is, in reality, one 
of its chief merits. The more the profession of arms becomes a 
really scientific pursuit, the more essential are a special training 
and special habits of thought to those who are to occupy in it 
prominent positions. The alternation of occupations—peaceful 
commerce, maritime discovery, warlike expeditions—in which 
the lives of the naval worthies of the Elizabethan age were 
passed, fitted them admirably for the parts which they were called 
upon to play in the then condition of the art of war. Even 
in the navy of the period of the Restoration, to have passed in 
turn from the land-service to the sea-service of the country, 
did not by any means incapacitate a man from achieving con- 
siderable distinction as a leader of seamen. It is otherwise now. 
That which is done in the forces of other nations compels us to 
provide ourselves with a bedy of men, whose sole profession 
shall be that of the naval officer. The purely scientific side of 
the art of war by sea is perpetually presenting itself to us under 
new aspects. The life of our officers in the present day must be 
devoted to mastering those subjects, without a knowledge of 
which we should soon sink below the level of efficiency which 
it is absolutely necessary we should maintain. 

We have already pointed out how urgently needed is a proper 
supply of persons to officer the reserves of seamen which we have 
either already enrolled, or which it is desirable should be en- 
rolled. The deficiency of suitable people available for the per- 
formance of these extremely important functions would be 
intensely aggravated by any considerable reduction of the number 
of officers of the regular service. These gentlemen must be the 
central personages about whom our reserve forces, when required 
for service, would be collected. If, therefore, the expansion, 
which no one can doubt our regular navy during a war would 
have to undergo, be seriously checked by the paucity of pro- 
fessional officers, it is impossible to deny that the officering of 
our reserves would be in a less satisfactory state than ever. 
Did we, as has been above suggested that we ought, regularly 
watch the progress of events in foreign countries, we might 
perhaps profit by the experience which has there been gained. 
Two great nations are at this moment occupied in introducing 
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important reforms into the organization of their vast military 
power. These nations are Germany and Russia; two peoples 
so widely distinguished from each other by natural character- 
istics, and by the stage of civilization respectively attained by 
each, that the space between them may be not unjustly taken 
to include the place of all the other civilized nations of Europe. 
Yet both have found their efforts to improve their vast military 
organization greatly impeded by the difficulty—in the case of 
Russia, perhaps, the impossibility—of finding officers sufficient 
for the requirements of their enormous reserves. Prussia had 
already experienced the inconvenience of being without a suffi- 
ciently educated (in the technicalities of the military profession, 
that is) body of officers for her reserve armies. Anyone who, 
during the late contest with France, saw anything of the German 
forces, must have been struck by the marked difference between 
the officers of the Landwehr and those of the regular army. So 
considerable is the deficiency in the number of officers which 
the Russian Government will be in a position to attach to its 
reserves, that, in estimating the latter at their true amount, we 
are quite justified in deducting a large fraction from their 
imposing total. Lest it may be said that these arguments 
apply only to the case of land forces, and that the question 
assumes a different aspect when a navy is concerned, we are 
ready with a case in point. During the great American civil 
war the small navy of the Union was increased, numerically, to 
about six times its original strength. The result was an extreme 
difficulty in properly officering it. The United States’ Govern- 
ment had recourse to the only expedient of which it could avail 
itself—it brought in as ‘volunteer officers’ a large number of 
persons who had belonged to the mercantile marine. With 
some brilliant exceptions, certainly, these officers did not on the 
whole contribute to either the efficiency or the credit of the ser- 
vice ; and a system of weeding them out, till eventually few were 
left, began almost contemporaneously with their first appointment. 

These considerations seem to amply justify the conclusion 
that, if the British Navy be intended to ever adequately support 
the strain of war, the number of its officers must exceed largely 
that which is found sufficient for the discharge of its duties 
during peace. This conclusion does not necessarily import that 
the position of the officers upon the half-pay list should remain 
what it is. On the contrary, in the interests of the service and 
the country, as well as of the officers themselves, it is of prime 
necessity that their condition should be greatly ameliorated. 
‘The miserable scale of their remuneration,’ as Mr. Brassey * 

* «Our Reserves of Seamen,’ p. 29. 
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calls it, should be speedily revised. Fixed long ago at a figure, 
which in view of the great relative depreciation of money in the 
interval, is now a painfully low one, it is simply insufficient to 
maintain those, who are dependent upon the service, not so 
much in comfort as in decency. The conditions of his profes- 
sion render it essential that a naval officer should begin to serve 
at an almost tender age, (on an average that of thirteen years), 
and that, till he has passed the first period of actual manhood, 
he should be continuously employed in duties which, in their 
arduous nature and unremitting continuance, are not even 
approached by those of any other branch of the public service. 
From his early ‘teens’ up to five or six-and-twenty, the naval 
officer is on duty literally both night and day. ‘Tio cast him 
adrift for, perhaps, years at that period on a pittance, which, all 
things included, is less than his servant whilst he is afloat 
receives, is not only cruel, it is impolitic. Of course it is very 
desirable that, in these days of change and rapid movement in all 
that relates to the art of war, no officers should be kept away 
from the active discharge of their professional duties for any 
long period. There should, therefore, be a somewhat frequent 
interchange between the sets of officers afloat and those not 
actually serving. With this object the duration of ‘ periods of 
service’ should undergo modifications dictated by the necessities 
of the time. At present, this duration remains on the scale on 
which it was fixed many years ago in days when it was difficult 
to find officers enough. The principle of modification has been, 
to a certain extent, sanctioned; but its extension to all but 
exceptional positions, should no longer be delayed. 

The increased attention paid of late to systematic organization 
and training of the personnel has led to some very remarkable 
changes in the condition of the service. A considerable body of 
officers and men is constantly employed in instructing other 
officers and men and preparing them for the efficient discharge 
of their duties at sea. The result is that larger numbers are 
engaged in work which necessitates a fixed residence at the 
naval ports, on board vessels described in professional phrase- 
ology as ‘harbour ships.’ Lengthened service in harbour it has 
been ever a meritorious principle of the British navy to regard 
with an almost jealous suspicion. It has never been forgotten 
that long periods passed in stationary vessels in smooth tidal 
waters—periods during which the advantages of active service 
are experienced without any of its hardships, have an almost 
irresistible tendency to unfit people for the sterner realities of 
service at sea. Few persons will be disposed to liken Ports- 
mouth or Sheerness to that Campanian Capua, the luxury of 
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which was more inimical to Hannibal’s army than the warriors 
of Rome; but compared with the West Coast of Africa, the 
Mozambique, or the China Seas, either of the two places is a 
very Sybaris. Those who retain the conventional idea of the 
British tar as a free-handed, jovial fellow of intemperate habits, 
expressing his opinions in a dialect peculiar to his class, would 
be somewhat astonished were they to study the species in its usual 
resorts. The first and most striking thing, probably, on a visit 
to a naval port would be the apparent absence of sailors from the 
place. Did the visitor happen to be acquainted with any naval 
officers he would hardly help remarking the frequency with 
which his friends received and replied to the salutes of numerous 
respectable-looking men of particularly fine physique, clad in 
the ‘ tweeds’ and broad-cloth of ordinary civilian costume. If 
his interest were sufficiently excited to inquire, it is likely that 
he would learn with surprise that these demure-looking citizens 
belonged to the crews of the ships in port, enjoying the freedom 
of their frequent leave of absence on shore. Further inquiries 
might elicit the information that a large proportion of these men 
are husbands and fathers of families, and not a few of them 
entitled to the exercise of the electoral privilege under the 
‘Lodger Franchise’ provisions of the latest ‘ Representation of 
the People Act.’ He would naturally rejoice at the vast 
improvement that must have taken place in the morale of 
British seamen; though he might be forgiven for doubting the 
advantageous nature of the fact that, in most instances, not 
more than two-thirds of the service of the men is passed on 
board vessels, also remaining a considerable time in harbour, 
which are entitled to the technical appellation of ‘sea-going.’ 
This state of things is the natural out-growth of recent develop- 
ments of naval affairs, and is, to a great extent, a necessary 
concomitant of improved organization and more elaborate train- 
ng; but few will doubt that the tendency of service in the 
navy to assume these conditions should be carefully checked and 
kept in hand. The pages of this Review are not likely to become 
a vehicle for depreciating the moral elevation of seamen, or of 
any other class of men; but we may be permitted to contend 
that the naval requirements of the country demand a supply of 
enterprising and active seamen, trained in long periods passed 
actually at sea, rather than crews largely composed of rate- 
payers and electors of indubitable respectability. The naval 
officer and the seaman, to adopt the phrase approved by 
Admiral Jurien de la Graviére, ‘are not formed in harbour, 
‘but at sea.’ 

The recent changes or improvements in modern naval con- 
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struction and modern naval armaments have completely revolu- 
tionized the art of naval tactics. So essentially different are all 
the conditions of modern naval warfare from those in existence at 
previous periods of our history, that we are quite unable to draw 
from former experience any beyond the merest inferences, which 
might guide our conduct in future conflicts. The revolution in 
the art of tactics wrought by the general introduction of steam 
propulsion is nothing short of stupendous; whilst the protective 
armour of our modern ships, the enormous guns mounted on 
board them, and the use of torpedoes against which they would 
have to guard are innovations which greatly complicate the 
problem—how to conduct an action at sea. In addition to this, 
naval gunnery, which in our former wars was in a very rudi- 
mentary condition, has now been clevated to the rank of a 
science; and the skill and training of our gunners have intro- 
duced into the consideration of tactical methods a new element, 
the importance of which has to be carefully estimated: with 
what great care will be apparent when we reflect that a single, 
well-directed shell from one of our heavy guns is able to send a 
powerful ship to the bottom in a few minutes. The whole 
aspect of a naval battle is completely changed since the days 
when Rodney, Howe, St. Vincent, or Nelson, led our fleets to 
victory. 

Those who have any acquaintance with the history of our 
great naval actions will very likely have been struck by the fact 
that the whole end of tactics was to get flects or ships into 
action. Once properly placed for fighting it was a recognised 
principle of the art that all manceuvring should come to an 
end. Hours, sometimes even days, were spent in the endeavour 
of one side or the other to close with the foe. This preliminary 
period was usually one of pure manceuvring, and little firing 
took place till it was brought to an end. In the British navy 
indeed, before the close of its heroic epoch when victory and 
action had become almost synonymous terms, it began to be 
looked upon as opposed to the laws of maritime chivalry to fire 
upon opponents before getting ‘into station.’ The great tactical 
laws which had been first acted upon by the Englishman, 
Rodney, and the Frenchman, De Suffren, and so gloriously 
obeyed by our leaders in the French revolutionary war, were 
rather developments of, than innovations on the old system of 
tactics, dating from the seventeenth century. ‘The main point 
was to bring the enemy to close action. ‘Engage the enemy 
‘as closely as possible,’ is a signal which till very recently held a 
prominent place in our signal-book. Nelson, after exhausting 
his power of explaining what each ship of his fleet would be 
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expected to do, summed up the whole corpus of tactical law in 
the maxim that, ‘no captain could do very wrong who placed his 
‘ ship alongside an enemy.’ 

Such being the case, the duty of the tactician ended as soon 
as the battle had fairly begun. All that those chiefs who aspired 
to be masters of tactics felt called upon to do was to place their 
squadrons in such positions as would render the valour of their 
crews of more avail. The historian of the battie tells us how, on 
‘the glorious Ist of June,’ when the ships were well placed for 
beginning the combat, Lord Howe ‘emphatically’ closed his 
signal-book. Our illustrious chiefs were right; they exactly 
appreciated the requirements of the time. In fleets of sailing 
vessels, to which the wind alone served as a propelling power, a 
warm action meant, as a rule, the destruction of all faculty of 
movement, and consequently of mancuvring. The ancient 
instincts of our race were allowed to have free play. An 
admiral was not to be debarred from sharing in the ‘ fierce joy 
‘and rapture of the fight,’ simply because he exercised a wide 
command. Having done all that could be done as a tactician, 
he claimed his right to become a combatant. What the historian 
Tacitus has told us was a characteristic of our German fore- 
fathers, before they quitted their ancient seats, was strikingly 
exemplified in the conduct of our great naval chiefs :—‘ Et 
‘duces exemplo potius quam imperio, si prompti, si con- 
‘spicui, si ante aciem agunt, admiratione presunt.’* At 
Trafalgar, Nelson had been urged by those who dreaded the 
consequences of his fearless exposure of himself, to allow some 
other vessel to precede his own in the action. He gave per- 
mission for the Temeraire to go ahead of him; but, resolving to 
defeat his own order, ‘he crowded more sail on the Victory, 
‘and maintained his place.’ Seeing Collingwood in the Royal 
Sovereign, pressing to the front, he said to Blackwood, ‘See 
‘ how that noble fellow, Collingwood, takes his ship into action. 
‘ How I envy him!’ Whilst on his part, Collingwood exclaimed, 
‘What would Nelson give to be here!’ Mr. Freeman might 
recognise a survival of the customs, or the spirit of our more 
remote Aryan kinsmen, who so long did battle in the Troad, in 
the remark of Rodney, as he pushed on to De Grasse’s ship, 
‘ Now comes the fight for the body of Patroclus.’ 

A very short reflection on these specimens of the old mode of 
conducting sea-fights should conviuce us how completely things 
are changed now. With steam as the propelling agent, when 
once a ship has lost her power of motion she is lost herself. 
The ‘ram,’ or the ‘sea-torpedo,’ would soon give a very complete 
* Tacitus, German. cap. 7. 
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account of her; whilst to lie alongside an enemy would be to 
court certain destruction. If ever battles are to be again fought 
at sea, real manceuvring will begin and end contemporaneously 
with the fighting. An admiral who desires to contribute to the 
victory will have to look after his fleet, and keep it in hand till 
the end. Actions will consist of a series of rapid manceuvres, 
and the combat will be dominated throughout by the tactician. 
Everybody who thinks on the matter at all admits that such 
must be the case. Yet, strange, sadly strange to say, scarcely 
an attempt has been made to develop, or provide for a system 
of tactics suitable to the present condition of affairs. The great 
practice in evolutionary movements, which alone can ensure a 
proper development of tactical skill, is a thing almost unknown ; 
though, entering as we are on a new domain of tactics, it is 
difficult to imagine anything more indispensable to efficiency. 
Whilst public interest is lavished on all that concerns our 
gallant, but comparatively diminutive army, scarcely a thought 
is bestowed on this essential requirement of the greatest navy in 
the world. Not a week passes without the attention of the 
public being called by some influential print to the advantages, 
or disadvantages of the ‘half-battalion system,’ or the new 
‘skirmishing formation for infantry ;’ whilst readers and jour- 
nalists are content to leave the tactical system of the British 
navy where it was left by Rodney, or by Nelson. 

Practice in tactical movements is one of the most important 
of our naval requirements, and sad indeed may be the fate of that 
great fleet which we have constructed at so much cost and with 
such great pains, if we are not soon infinitely more advanced in 
the knowledge of them than we are now. As our French 
admiral says :— 


‘The fleet which has the greatest acquaintance with tactical 
maneeuvres will possess a great element of success in the day of 
battle. 

‘When two fleets meet at sea, when the two lines hurling one 
against the other have been mutually penetrated, the action can only 
be continued by reversing the course previously taken. This 
maneeuvre, which will be almost inevitable, is of such a nature as to 
cause more than one involuntary collision between ships of the same 
fleet ; the homogeneous composition of the fleet and similarity in the 
circles of turning will diminish these visks ; skill in combined move- 
ments will make them disappear altogether. It is not in the practice 
of regular evolutions and in the execution of geometric figures that 
proof is given of a trained and skilful eye. ‘The practice which can 
alone develop the nerve required for most of the manceuvres which 
will be carried out on the day of actval combat is very different. 
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Neither isolated cruises, nor the endeavouring to represent squadrons 
by a collection of dispatch-vessels and gun-boats provide a sufficient 
school for this most difficult art. An oflicer must learn how to handle 
in a very small space masses of 6,000 or 7,000 tons, which cannot come 
into collision without mutual destruction ; he must nerve himself to 
behold unmoved the imminence of the most terrible catastrophes ; he 
must be accustomed to preserve a close order both day and night ; to 
know how to group, how to extend, sometimes presenting a compact 
mass, at others successive echelons.’ —‘La Marine d’Aujourd’hui,’ 
chap. xv. 


It would be difficult to paint a picture that would present a 
more striking contrast to the method of former sea-fights than 
this. 

We have now completed our enumeration of the more pressing 
of the naval requirements of the country. Others indeed, there 
are, of perhaps equal importance, to which we have thought it 
not becoming to allude. The greatest of all, which we have 
hinted at rather than specified above, is the distressing apathy, 
on all naval matters, of the public mind. If we pride ourselves 
on our insular position, and congratulate oursélves on the 
security it provides, we should do well, for the sake of our very 
existence, to remember its drawbacks and its dangers. Our 
gallant little army may be called upon to fight in maintenance 
of our national honour, or our national prestige; but the condi- 
tions of our national existence are bound up in the necessity ot 
keeping in the proper state of efficiency the greatest navy in the 
world. For centuries our military force has never been sufficient 
to make la grande guerre alone. It is the honour, and the pride 
of the British army that it has often had to infuse its spirit into 
backward or half-hearted allies. Still much of the credit of its 
deeds will continue to be attributed, by the world in general, to 
the auxiliaries who have strengthenea, or sometimes, perhaps, 
even weakened its line. But the triumphs of the navy, for 
generations, have been almost exclusively national; and Great 
Britain has achieved and maintained the empire of the sea 
against the maritime world in arms. It is a title too glorious 
to neglect ; it is an appanage far too valuable to despise. For 
years past those who direct its counsels, and those who discharge 
its internal duties have striven earnestly to make the navy 
worthy of the high place it is called upon to fill; but none the 
less do they feel, and feel acutely, the chill indifference of their 
countrymen to the concerns of that service ‘ upon which,’—to 
quote the preamble of an old Act of Parliament passed for its 
governance, —‘ the wealth, honour, and prosperity of these king- 
doms do chiefly depend.’ 
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Arr. IV.—Mr. Motley’s New Historical Work. 


The Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate, of Holland. 
By Joun Lorurop Mortry, D.C.L., LL.D. John Murray. 


THEsE volumes connect two great periods, one of which has been 
described by the author with no ordinary brilliancy and research, 
and the other of which, we sincerely hope, will be illustrated b 
his masterly pen. In his history of the ‘Rise of the Dutc 
Republic,’ and of the fortunes of the ‘ United Netherlands,’ Mr. 
Motley has traced the stirring scenes of that fiercest struggle of 
the Reformation, in which Protestantism, behind the dykes of 
Holland, defied the power of despotism and Rome; and he has 
promised to give us in a future work an account of that still 
more terrible contest which terminated only in the Peace of 
Westphalia, having desolated Germany for a whole generation. 
The volumes before us, which embrace the time between the 
Truce of 1609 and the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War, 
thus carry on Mr. Motley’s narrative from the point where he 
last parted from us to that from which he will start again ; and 
though they are a biography in name, they may not unfitly be 
called a history of the important era which forms their subject. 
We must candidly own that though this book is in many 
respects of great merit, and has been read with no little avidity, 
it is less fascinating than its predecessors, and has not so com- 
pletely won our sympathy. In the first place, Mr. Motley, 
we think, has made a mistake in giving it its present title ; and 
by designating it as a ‘ Life of J i of Barneveld,’ and making 
that personage, eminent as he was, the leading actor on the 
stage of events, he has rather exaggerated his real part, and 
not been wholly in accord with history. In the second place, 
Mr. Motley’s theme is less suited to his descriptive genius than 
many episodes of his former works ; there was no place on the 
artist's canvas for such grand and pathetic pictures as the siege 
of Antwerp, the fate of the Armada, the battle of Nieuport, 
and the death of Philip II.; and Mr. Motley’s powers are not 
at their best when engaged in the task of laying bare the game 
of diplomacy and intrigue, which necessarily fills a large part 
of his narrative. Besides, Mr. Motley, in our judgment, has 
not a thorough and keen perception of the forces which ruled 
the world at this epoch ; he is too prone to estimate the religious 


— and movements of the seventeenth century by the 
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beral standard of the nineteenth ; and this tendency has more 
than once made him see facts in an incorrect way, and has led 
him to some unsound conclusions. The general result is that, 
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in these pages, he has made the Netherlands and their illustrious 
citizen rather more prominent than they ought to have been; 
‘that he seems to display less graphic skill than was evident in 


his first histories ; that some of his opinions must be received _ 


with caution; and that on the whole, this biography will 
hardly hold as high a rank as his earlier writings. Notwith- 
standing drawbacks like these, however, we give a hearty 
welcome to these volumes, and gladly acknowledge their many 
excellences. As usual, Mr. Motley’s industry is praiseworthy in 
the highest degree; and if his point of view is not always 
accurate, if may be truly said that he has thrown a flood of 
light on the politics and affairs of Europe during the first part 
of the seventeenth century, which gives his book an enduring 
value. Here and there, too, when an occasion offers, we find in 
these volumes fine specimens of his remarkable powers of 
description ; and his picture of Barneveld’s life and character, if 
in some particulars perhaps too flattering, is, upon the whole, a 
masterly portrait. He has also, we think, finally set at rest 
some disputed passages of this period, of importance to the 
historical student ; and he has brought out fully some curious 
points in the contemporary annals of courts and cabinets, which 
hitherto had been hardly perceived. On the whole, although we 
should not wish to measure his great reputation. by this book, 
it is not the less one of conspicuous merit. 

Mr. Motley’s volumes begin with a sketch of the state of 
Europe in 1609—the period when a short-lived peace between 
Spain and the Dutch Commonwealth put an end for the moment 
to the open war between Catholicism and the Reformation, which 
had ravaged the Continent for half a century. This account is 
able, and often striking; but, in his estimate of the relative 
strength and importance of the powers on the stage, we are 
disposed to think that Mr. Motley gives rather too high a place 
to the seven small provinces which, at last emancipated from 
the yoke of Philip, had just acquired the rank of a nation. 
Undoubtedly, however, the United Netherlands held at this 
juncture a great position ; and probably in none of the States of 
Europe had the forces which, in the course of time were to 
assure liberty and to baflle Rome, a more active and steady 
vitality. Neither the fell tyranny of many years, nor the 
genius of Parma and his conquering sword, nor treachery at 
home and contempt abroad, had quelled the spirit of the 
dauntless race which, almost unaided, had confronted the might 
of Spain during more than a generation of man, in a crusade 
for freedom and the Reformed faith ; and, at last, contrary to all 
ordinary beliefs, the young Republic had emerged triumphant 
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from the long, murderous, and world-renowned struggle. 
Strange to say, too, such had been the magic ef comparative 
liberty in the nascent state, and such the influence of its freed 
commerce, that the Commonwealth had not suffered from the 
havoc of war so much as might have been supposed ; and, con- 
trasted with its late huge antagonist, it formed a flourishing 
and strong society, full of the promise of expanding greatness. 
The army of the United Provinces was one of the best appointed 
in Europe; their fleets were supreme in many seas, the sceptre 
of the ocean having passed from Spain, and having not yet 
fallen into the hand of England; and their wealth, fed by a 
world-wide trade, and a skill in husbandry elsewhere unknown, 
made them great in peace and powerful in war. In considering, 
too, the position in the European family held by the Republic, 
we must recollect that the great empires of the present 
day had then no existence ; and though Mr. Motley has, perhaps, 
overrated the importance of that league of petty States, seated 
among the swamps of the Rhine and the Meuse, the following 
remark is perfectly true :— 


‘To feel how a little confederacy of seven provinces, loosely tied 
together by an ill-defined treaty, could hold so prominent and often 
so controlling a place in the European system of the seventeenth 
century, we must remember that there was then no Germany, no 
Russia, no Italy, no United States of America, scarcely even a 
Great Britain in the sense which belongs to that mighty empire 
now..... Both Spain and France could dispose of somewhat 
larger resources absolutely, although not relatively, than the Seven 
Provinces, while at least trebling them in population. The yearly 
revenue of Spain, after deduction of its pledged resources, was 
perhaps equal to a million sterling ; and that of France, with the 
same reservation, was about as much. England had hardly been able 
to levy and make up a yearly income of more than £600,000 or 
£700,000 at the end of Elizabeth’s reign or in the first years of 
James, while the Netherlands had often proved themselves capable of 
furnishing annually ten or twelve millions of florins, which would be 
the equivalent of nearly a million sterling. The yearly revenues of 
the whole monarchy of the imperial house of Hapsburg can scarcely 
be stated at a higher figure than £350,000. Thus the political game 
—for it was a game—was by no means a desperate one for the 
Netherlands, nor the resources of the various players so unequally 
distributed as at first sight it might appear.’ 


At this juncture the leading spirits of the Commonwealth 
were two eminent men, whose future dissensions were at no 
distant date to prove a misfortune to their country, but who, at 
present, were apparently friends, and had heartily co-operated 
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during many years in the noble task of national liberation. 
John of Barneveld, the hero of Mr. Motley’s book, had been 
one of the master workers who had built up the fabric of the 
Republic’s greatness; having served the States in the field in 
youth, he had been in manhood and age their trustiest 
counsellor, and had directed the arduous negotiations by which, 
churlishly aided by England and France, they had at lass 
defeated the policy of Spain, and extorted peace from her 
humbled ruler; and he now stood conspicuous on the stage, one 
of the ablest and oldest statesmen of the time, with a reputation 
that spread through Europe. This great citizen, though in 
rank only a chief magistrate of the province of Holland, was 
reallv the foreign and home minister of the Commonweaith of 
the Seven States; and, having just completed the peace of 
1609, he had attained the highest pinnacle of fame. Profound, 
sagacious, moderate, wise, and a lover of his country in the 
truest sense, he was in many respects an illustrious statesman ; 
but, bred a lawyer, he had a lawyer’s reverence for precedent 
and existing rights; a temperate Christian, he had little 
sympathy with the fanaticism of a religious age; and it might 
thus be questioned whether, in a time of change, he might not 
prove too stiffly conservative and tenacious of ancient forms and 
ways, and whether in the mortal strife of Protestantism and 
Rome he might not appear lukewarm to men of stern and 
passionate convictions. Mr. Motley has hardly brought cut 
enough this peculiarity of Barneveld’s character; but he thus 
graphically draws his portrait, and indicates his intellectual 
gifts :— 

‘Barneveld was tall and majestic of presence, with large, quad- 
rangular face, austere, blue eyes looking authority and command, a 
vast forehead, and a grizzled beard. Of fluent and convincing 
eloquence with tongue and pen, having the power of saying much in 
few words, he cared much more for the substance than the graces of 
composition. . . .. The truth, in shortest, about matters of 
importance was enough for him; but the world in general, and 
especially the world of posterity, cares much for style. ... . Although 
a ripe scholar, he rarely wrote in Latin, and not often in French, 
His ambition was to do his work thoroughly, according to his view 
of duty, and to ask God’s blessing upon it without craving overmuch 
the applause of men.’ 


The second pillar of the rising Commonwealth was Maurice, 
son of William the Silent, the ‘sapling which had become a 
tree,’ the warrior to whom had fallen the heritage of the 
ability and the fortune of Parma, and whose good sword had 
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Nieuport. The prince, conscious of great powers, but not even 
in name sovereign, was the idol of the lower orders in the 
States ; and it might even now be feared whether he might not 
make use of popular passion to break down the framework of 
class and patrician privilege which formed the liberties of the 
Republic, and in which the multitude had no part. Mr. Motley 
has thus brilliantly retraced the lineaments of this great, but 
not scrupulous soldier :— 


‘ He was now in the full flower of his strength and his fame, in his 
forty-second year, and of a noble and martial presence. The face, 
although unquestionably handsome, offered a sharp contrast within 
itself; the upper half all intellect, the lower quite sensual. Fair 
hair growing thin, but hardly tinged with grey, a bright, cheerful, 
and thoughtful forehead, large hazel eyes within a singularly large 
orbit of brow; a straight, thin, slightly aquiline, well-cut nose ;— 
such features were at open variance with the broad, thick-lipped, 
sensual mouth, the heavy pendant jowl, the sparse beard on the 
glistening cheek, and the moleskin like moustachio and chin tuft. Still, 
upon the whole, it was a face and figure which gave the world 
assurance of a man anda commander of men. Power and intelligence 
were stamped upon him from his birth.’ 


As yet, however, the ‘seeds of disunion, which were to attain 
so evil a growth, were hardly apparent in the Commonwealth, 
and the United Netherlands stood before the world bright 
with the glory of their recent triumph. The very existence of 
the Republic made it a deadly enemy of Rome and Spain; and 
if it hardly ranked as one of the greatest powers, it certainly 
was the most earnest champion of Protestantism in its strife 
with the ancient faith, and all that was implied in Catholic 
domination. We certainly agree with what Mr. Motley has 
eloquently said in a former work :— 


‘The mass, slow-moving but apparently irresistible, of Spanish 
and Papistical absolutism was gradually closing over Christendom. 
The Netherlands were the wedge by which alone the solid bulk 
could be riven asunder. It was the cause of German, of French, of 
English liberty, for which the Provinces were contending .... It 
was inevitable that a race thus invigorated by the ocean, cradled to 
freedom by their conflicts with its power, and hardened almost to 
invincibility by their struggle against human despotism, should be 
foremost among the nations in the development of political, religious, 
and commercial freedom.’ 


The natural allies of the United Provinces were France, 
England, and the collection of princes who formed the Protestant 
League of Germany. France which, as so often has been the 
case with that gifted and energetic people, had risen suddenly, 
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as it were, from her ashes under the rule of Henry IV. and 
Sully, had now more than gained her old place in Europe; 
Ingland, with Scotland recently annexed, and Ireland sub- 
jugated by Carew and Mountjoy, seemed more powerful than 
she had ever been ; and even the Protestant States of Germany 
had decidedly advanced in resources and wealth since their 
long contest with Charles V. In our judgment the essential 
force of France, and, in a lesser degree, of England, was, at 
this period, very much greater than that of the new-formed 
Republic ; and had these monarchies really united with the 
Netherlands and the German Protestants in steadily opposing 
Romish aggression, the despotism of the house of Austria 
would not have achieved its subsequent triumphs, and Catholicism 
would never have again been ascendant beyond the Alps and 
the Pyrenees. It must be remembered that, at this time, 
Bohemia was for the most part Protestant, and that the Re- 
formation had deeply leavened Hungary and all Germany 
south of the Maine, Northern Germany being almost wholly 
Protestant; and it is difficult to doubt that a sincere league of 
the Powers that favoured the Protestant cause would have 
prevented the Thirty Years’ War, put an end to the boasted 
Catholic revival, and made three-fourths of the Continent 
Protestant. But though Henry IV., like a true French states- 
man, was opposed to Rome and the house of Austria, he ruled 
a country Catholic in the main, and deeply penetrated by 
Spanish influences; he was thwarted by his queen and his 
ministers, and suspected by the German princes on the Rhine 
of harbouring ambitious desigus against them; and thus his 
policy, though really Protestant, was less decided than it might 
have been, and was not unreservedly on the Protestant side. 
The difficult position of Henry IV. is thus faithfully described 
by Mr. Motley :— 


‘There is something pathetie, in spite of the censure which much of 
his private life at tlis period provokes, in the isolation which now 
seemed his lot. Deceived and hated by his wife and his mistresses, who 
were couspiring with each other and with his ministers, not only against 
his policy, but against his life; with a vile Italian adventurer dis- 
honouring his household, entirely dominating the Queen, counter- 
acting the royal measures, secretly corresponding, by assumed au- 
thority, with Spain, in direct violation of the king’s instructions to 
his ambassadors, and gorging himself with wealth and offices at the 
expense of everything respectable in France; surrounded by a pack 
of malignant and greedy nobles, who begrudged bim his fame, his 
= his independence; without a home, and almost without a 
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Still, as long as Henry sate on his throne, France naturally 
inclined towards the Reformed side, and was the firmest ally of 
the United Netherlands. 


‘The alliance between the Netherlands and France, notwith- 
standing occasional traces of caprice and flaws of personal jealousy, 
was on the whole sincere, for it was founded on the surest foundation 
of international friendship, the self-interest of each. Henry, although 
boasting of having bought Paris with a mass, knew as well as his 
worst enemy that in that bargain he had never purchased the con- 
fidence of the ancient church, on whose bosom he had flung himself 
with so much dramatic pomp. .. . After all, he was still the chieftain 
of the Protestant Union, and, although Eldest Son of the Church, 
was the bitter antagonist of the League, and the worst foe to the 
House of Austria.’ 


England, at this juncture, was almost in eclipse; and the 
Island Power which, under Elizabeth, had, notwithstanding 
occasional backslidings, been the bulwark of the Reformed 
cause, was, in the hands of an incapable ruler, abandoning her 
true and lofty position. Though the glory of 1588, and of the 
ruin of the boasted Armada, was still fresh in the minds of 
men, and though James I. possessed more power than any 
prince of the house of Tudor, England had ceased to be what 
she had been; and the king, inclining towards Spain and Rome 
disliked the Netherlands, distrusted France, and had no sym- 
pathy with Protestant Europe. Mr. Motley thus justly de- 
scribes the character and attitude of the royal pedant, who, 
like all the kings of the Stuart line, had an essentially despotic 
and anti-Protestant nature :— 


‘Though placed by circumstances in the position of ally to the 
Netherlands and enemy to Spain, James hated the Netherlands and 
adored Spain. His first thought on escaping the general destruction 
in which the Gunpowder Plot was to have involved himself and 
family, and all the principal personages of the realm, seems to have 
been to exculpate Spain from participation in the crime... .. 
James loathed nothing so much as a Puritan. A Catholic at heart, 
he would have been the warmest ally of the League had he only 
been permitted to be Pope of Great Britain..... As a king he 
spent his reign—so inuch of it as could be spared from gourmandizing, 
drunkenness, dalliance with handsome minions of his own sex, and 
theological pursuits—in rescuing the Crown from dependence on 
Parliament; in straining to the utmost the royal prerogative; in 
substituting proclamations for statutes; in doing everything in his 
power, in short, to smooth the path for his successor to the scaffold. 
As father of a family he consecrated many years of his life to the 
wondrous delusion of the Spanish marriages. .... With such a 
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man, frivolous, pedantic, conceited, and licentious, the earnest states- 
mea of Holland were forced into close alliance.’ 


As for the German princes on the Protestant side, their 
States were separated from each other, and, individually, were 
too small to assume to any substantial power. Nothing in fact 
was more unfortunate than the impotence of disunited Germany, 
in the main attached to the Reformation, but weak, divided, and 
over-shadowed by the sovereignty of the house of Austria, 
which, though less formidable than it seemed to be, had the 
majesty and renown of ancient empire. We quote Mr. 
Motley’s description of Germany at this time :— 

‘Perhaps the very worst polity ever devised by human perverse- 
ness was the system under which the great German race was then 
writhing and groaning. A mad world with a lunatic to govern it; 
a democracy of many princes, little and big, fighting amongst each 
other, and falling into daily changing combinations as some masterly 
or mischievous hand whirled the kaleidoscope ; drinking Rhenish wine 
by hogsheads and beer by the tun ; robbing churches, dictating creeds 
to their subjects, and breaking all the commandments themselves; a 
people at the bottom dimly striving towards religious freedom and 
political life out of abject social, ecclesiastical, and political serfdom, 
and perhaps even then dumbly feeling within its veins, with that 
prophetic instinct which never abandons great races, a far distant and 
magnificent future of national unity and imperial splendour, the 
very reverse of the confusion which was then the hideous present.’ 


The forces of Protestantism at this moment were thus ill- 
united or crossed each other; there was nothing like a cordial 
confederacy against Rome and her secular allies ; and Europe 
was long to rue the consequences. Opposed to France and the 
nominal Protestant League were Spain and Austria, under the 
same dynasty, backed by the still formidable power of Rome; 
but though the two great Catholic monarchies appeared to 
possess immense strength, this was, in a great degree, illusory. 
Spain was rapidly falling into the decay from which she has 
never since emerged :— 

‘Nothing could be more deplorable than the internal condition 
of the country which claimed to be mistress of the world, and still 
aspired to universal monarchy. It had made peace because it could 
no longer furnish funds for war. The French ambassador, Barante, 
returning from Madrid, informed his sovereign that he had often 
seen officers in the army prostrating themselves on their knees in the 
streets before their sovereign as he went to mass, and imploring him 
for payment of their salaries, or at least an alms to save them from 
starving, and always imploring in vain.’ 

As head of the Empire, the Austrian monarchy was soon to 
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exhibit imposing power; but just now it was in the nerveless 
hands of the indolent, dull, and careless Rudolph, and its 
influence was not really great. This is Mr. Motley’s sketch of 
the empire :— 


‘It would be difficult to depict anything more precisely what an 
emperor in these portentous times should not be. He collected works 
of art of many kinds—pictures, statues, gems. He passed his days 
in his galleries, contemplating in solitary grandeur these treasures, 
or in his stables, admiring a numervas stud of horses which he 
never drove orrode. Ambassadors and ministers of State disguised 
themselves as grooms and stable-boys to obtain accidental glimpses 
of a sovereign who rarely granted audiences. .... <A red-faced, 
heavy-jowled, bald-headed, somewhat goggleseyed old gentleman, 
Rudolph did his best to lead the life of a hermit, and escape the cares 
of royalty.’ 


The forces of the antagonist powers were thus more nearly 
equal than they would seem to be, on a superficial glance at the 
map of Europe; and, indeed, in our judgment, those of the 
Protestant faith decidedly preponderated, though this is hardly 
the common opinion. Catholicism, however, in one respect had 
a marked advantage over its adversary ; it opposed the unity of 
an ancient religion to the divisions of many new beliefs, and 
the Catholic powers were on the whole combined, while the 
Protestant were in a state of disunion. This is well put by 
Mr. Motley :— 


‘It has often been considered amazing that Protestantism having 
accomplished so much should have fallen backwards so soon, and 
yielded almost undisputed sway in vast regions to the long dominant 
Church. But in truth there is nothing surprising in it. Catholicism 
was, and remained, a unit while its opponents were eventually 
broken up into hundreds of warring and politically impotent 
organizations.’ 


Such was the menacing state of Europe—a general religious 
strife continuing through a momentary pause of open war, and 
dividing Christendom into opposite camps—when, as often 
happens at such conjunctures, an incident, not in itself import- 
ant, accelerated the approach of the impending conflict. The 
truce between Spain and the United Provinces was hardly more 
than a few weeks old, when the death of John William Duke 
of Cleves caused claims to arise to hissuccession, which quickened 
the elements of wide-spread discord. How the not very large 
and wealthy possessions of this obscure potentate were, at this 
crisis, an object of no ordinary moment to the opposing powers 
which divided Europe, is thus well described by Mr. Motley :— 
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‘The inheritance was of vital importance to the world. It was 
an apple of discord thrown directly between the two rival camps 
into which Christendom was divided. The duchies of Cleve, Berg, 
and Julich, ana the Counties and Lordships of Mark, Ravensberg, 
and Ravenstein, formed a triangle, political and geographical, closely 
wedged between Catholicism and Protestantism, and between France, 
the United Provinces, Belgium, and Germany. Should it fall into 
Catholic hands, the Netherlands were lost, trampled upon in every 
corner, hedged in on all sides, with the House of Austria governing 
the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt. It was vital to them to 
exclude the Empire from the great historic river which seemed 
destined to form the perpetual frontier of jealous powers and rival 
creeds. Should it fall into heretic hands, the States were vastly 
strengthened, the Archduke Albert isolated and cut off from the 
protection of Spain and of the empire.’ 


The rival pretenders to this debateable land were the house of 
Austria, which, as head of the empiré, claimed the Dachies as 


an escheated fief, and the Count Palatine, of Neuburg, and 


Frederic of Brandenburg, the reprzsqniatiye of the? Dukes. of 
Prussia. The success, therefore, of the imperial claimant 
would have made Catholicism dominant on the Rhine, while 
that of Brandenburg would have equally been a decided gain to 
the Protestant cause, and even that of Neuburg, though a 
Catholic prince, would have been less distasteful to the Pro- 
testant powers than that of a successor of Charles V. The first 
step was taken by the house of Austria, and Leopold, brother 
of Ferdinand of Gratz,—a name of fearful import in after years 
—having taken possession of the city of Julich, in the name of 
his imperial kinsman, the rulers of the United Netherlands, and 
the Protestant princes of Northern Germany, turned to Henry 
IV. to oppose this aggression. This conduct proves to us clearly 
enough who, in the opinion of Protestant Europe, was the real 
leader of the Protestant cause ; but it should be added that, if 
the King of France possessed the influence of superior power, 
the most earnest advocate of a decided policy was Barneveld, 
who, at this moment, acted with his wonted ability and vigour. 
This great statesman, in truth, was the sagacious brain of the 
Protestant powers; and though Henry IV. was equally _re- 
solved to curb the ambition of the house of Austria, and to 
keep Catholicism within due bounds, his conduct was less 
simple-minded and plain, and he was beset by influences which 
did not molest the calm and energetic Dutch politician. Still, 
notwithstanding the opposition he met from the Romanist 
junta at his council, the maledictions of the Vatican curia, 
and the conspiracy against him in his own palace, there can be no 
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doubt that Henry IV. fell in cordially with Barneveld’s views 
and he had decided by the end of 1609 to give active support 
to the Protestant side, and to make the affair of the Cleves 
succession an occasion for carrying out the design of aggrandis- 
ing France and putting an end to the domination of Austria 
and Spain, which had been the object of his life for years. That 
great project, due perhaps chiefly to the genius and religious 
zeal of Sully, is thus fairly set forth by Mr. Motley, divested 
of the imaginary colours which have thrown a fictitious halo 
around it :— 


‘Scarcely an afternoon passed that the king did not make his 
appearance at the Arsenal, Sully’s residence, and walk up and down 
the garden with him for hours, discussing the great project of 
which his brain was full. This great project was to al for ever 
the power ef-the Anstrian Louse ; to drive Spain back into her own 
limits, pusting.an end to her projects for universal monarchy, and 
taking the Imperial crown from the House of Hapsburg. By thus 

mighty ;cousinship which, with the aid of Rome, 
overshadowed Germany and tne two peninsulas, besides governing 
the greater part of both the Indies, he meant to bring France into 
the preponderaut position over Christendom which he believed to 
be her due.’ 


After negotiations, in which Barneveld was the master-spirit 
of the Protestant States, the preparations of Henry were com- 
plete ; and we entirely agree with Mr. Motley, that it is absurd 
to ascribe them to anything but a settled resolve on the part of 
the king, though, as we shall see, his far-sighted policy was 
mixed up with a curious romance. By the spring of 1610 
Henry was ready to take the field, in alliance with the Nether- 
lands and the German Protestants, in a general attack on 
Austria and Spain; and France, with her strength restored by 
Sully, was about to display the military power which, in after 
years, was to become so formidable :— 


‘The plan of assault upon Spanish power was to be threefold. 
The king himself, at the head of 35,000 men, supported by Prince 
Maurice, and the States’ force, amounting to at least 14,000, would 
move to the Rhine and seize the Duchies. The Duke de la Force 
would command the army of the Pyrenees, and act in concert with 
the Moors of Spain, who, roused to frenzy by their expulsion from 
the kingdom, could be relied on for a revolt, or at least a more vigorous 
diversion. Thirdly, a treaty with the Duke of Savoy, by which 
Henry accorded his daughter to the Duke’s eldest son, the Prince of 
Piedmont, a gift of 100,000 crowns, and a monthly pension during 
the war of 50,000 crowns, was secretly concluded. Early in the 
spring, the duke was to take the field with at least 10,000 foot 
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and 1,200 horse, supported by a French army of 12,000 to 15,000 
men, under the experienced Marshal De Lesdiguiéres. These forces 
were to operate against the duchy of Milan, with the intention of 
driving the Spaniards out of that rich possession, which the Duke 
of Savoy claimed for himself, and of assuring to Henry the dictator- 
ship of Italy.’ 


This is Mr. Motley’s picture of Sully, the chief director of* 
Henry’s policy, and, though not generally so esteemed in 
France, not inferior to Richelieu as a statesman :— 


‘There was one man who was truer to Henry than Henry had 
been to himself. The haughty, defiant, austere grandee, brave soldier, 
sagacious statesman, thrifty financier, against whom the poisoned 
arrows of religious hatred, envious ambition, and petty court intrigue, 
were daily directed, who watched grimly over the exchequer confided 
to him, which was daily growing fuller, in spite of the cormorants 
who trembled at his frown; hard worker, good hater, conscientious 
politician, who filled his own coffers without dishonesty, and those of 
the State without tyranny; unsociable, arrogant, pious, very ava- 
ricious, and inordinately vain, Maximilian de Béthune, Duke of Sully, 
loved and respected Henry as no man or woman loved and respected 
him. In truth, there was but one living being for whom the duke 
had greater reverence and affection than for the King, and that was 
the Duke of Sully himself’ 


As is well known, a characteristic love-passage associated 
itself with Henry’s policy ; and, in the eyes of more than one 
court chronicler, the great design which was to make France 
supreme, to identify her with the Protestant cause, and to 
weaken and humble the Catholic powers, was due to a wild 
passion of the king for a youthful damsel of exalted rank, while 
his preparations to involve Europe in war were really only a 
demonstration to recover the object of his love by force. It is 
unnecessary to show how absurd is this view; but Mr. Motley 
correctly observes that the personal feelings of Henry IV. 
unquestionably influenced his political acts, and that the vision 
of the Princess of Condé, beckoning him on, so to speak, from 
across the fronticr, had no little effect on his purpose. This 
singular episode forms a comic scene in the tragedy which was 
about to open, and Mr. Motley has reproduced it with his 
wonted clearness and fresh colouring. ‘This is his portrait of 
the fair Helen, whose charms enthralled the captive monarch, 
and who, according to some, was the real cause of his setting 
out to invade Belgium, and to assail the power of Austria and 
Spain :— 

‘The nymph was Marguérite de Montmorency, daughter of the 
Constable of France, and destined to be one day the mother of the 
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great Condé, hero of Rocroy. There can be no doubt that she was 
exquisitely beautiful. Fair-haired, with a complexion of dazzling 
purity, large expressive eyes, delicate but commanding features, she 
1ad a singular fascination of look and gesture, and a winning, 
almost child-like simplicity of manner. Without feminine artifice 
or commonplace coquetry, she seemed to bewitch aud subdue at a 
glance men of all ranks, ages, and pursuits; kings and cardinals, 
breat generals, ambassadors and statesmen, as well as humbler 
mortals, whether Spanish, Italian, French, or Flemish.’ 


The following shows how the devoted monarch stooped to 
folly in his amorous moments :— 


‘In the autumn Condé entertained a hunting party at a seat 
of his, the Abbey of Verneuil, on the borders of Picardy. De 
Traigny, governor of Amiens, invited the Prince, Princess, and the 
Dowager Princess, to a banquet at his chateau, not far from the Abbey. 
On their road thither they passed a group of huntsmen and grooms 
in the royal livery. Among them was an aged lackey, with a 
plaster over one eye, holding a couple of hounds in leash. The 
Princess recognised at a glance, under that ridiculous disguise, the 
King. “ What a madman!” she murmured as she passed him, “I 
will never forgive you;” but as she confessed, many years afterwards, 
this act of gallantry did not displease her.’ 


In strange contrast to the brilliant Henry, a true statesman, 
yet a knight-errant, not without the craft of Machiavelli, but a 
Don Quixote as regards women, every inch a king, yet in love a 
madcap, we see the figure of the calm-minded Barneveld, the 
sedute, earnest, and bold contriver of the confederacy of the 
Protestant powers :— 


‘It was obvious to Barneveld that the issue of the Cleve-Julich 
affair, and of the tremendous religious fermentation in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Austria, must, sooner or later, lead to an immense 
WHS 6.2.0 It was his brain that worked, his tongue that spoke, 
his restless pen that never paused. His was not one of those easy 
posts, not unknown in the modern administration of great affairs, 
where the subordinate furnishes the intellect, the industry, the 
experience, while the bland superior, gratifying the world with his 
sign-manual, appropriates the applause. So long as he lived and 
worked, the States-General and the States of Holland were like a 
cunningly-contrived machine, which seemed to be alive because one 
invisible, but weighty mind, vitalized the whole.’ 


The love of Henry, however, for the Princess of Condé, did 
not delay his preparations for war; and her flight to Brussels, 
which threw the prince into the hands of a flattering Spanish 
court, which treated him as a rival of the king, and a genuine 
pretender to the throne of France, only confirmed the fixed 
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resolve of that monarch. A few words from an address he made 
to an embassy from the United Provinces, just as he was about 
to take the command of the army he had advanced to the 
frontier, and to begin hostilities upon the Rhine, show how 
settled his projects were, and finally dispose of the idle notion 
that his only object was to compel the return of a lovely fugitive 
to his dominions :— 


‘The king then frankly observed that the affair of Cleve had a 
much wider outlook than people thought. Therefore the States 
must consider well what was to be done to secure the whole work, 
as soon as the Cleve business had been successfully accomplished 
...e. “For how much good will it do,” said the king, ‘if we 
drive off Archduke Leopold, without establishing the princes in 
security for the future? Nothing is easier than to put the princes 
in possession. Everyone will yield or run away before our forces; 
but two months after we have withdrawn, the enemy will return, and 
drive out the princes again.’”’-.... ‘*The States must seize the 
oceasion,” herepeated. “It was bald behind, and must be grasped by 
the forelock. It was not enough to have begun well. One must end 
well. Finis coronat opus. It was very easy to speak of a league, 
but a league was not to be made in order to sit with arms tied, but 
to do good work.”’ 


All was ready by the first week of May, and Sully and 
Barneveld confidently hoped that in a few weeks the coveted 
duchies would be occupied by a Franco-Dutch army, that the 
Protestant League would be firmly cemented, and that France, 
the Commonwealth, and Northern Germany would dictate 
terms to the proud house of Austria. But the shadow of fate 
was on the heroic king, who seemed entering on a path of 
glory; and crime was to cut short that noble life on which the 
destiny of Christendom hung. Whoever planned the murder 
of Henry, it is certain that his intended enterprise was regarded 
as an act of impiety by the Papal and Spanish party at the 
Louvre, by Marie de Medici and her false paramour; and it 
has been supposed that the Spanish cabinet, with her assent, 
made the death of the king a condition of the marriage of the 
Dauphin with the Infanta, afterwards Anne of Austria. How- 
ever this may bave been, Henry instinctively felt that, in spite 
of smooth words of applause and flattery, his policy had foes in 
his own household, and that he was surrounded by mysterious 
danger. Mr. Motley thus vividly describes his position :— 


‘ Henry had an inviucible repugnance to that coronation on which 
the queen had set her heart. Nothing could be more pathetic than 
the isolated position in which he found himself standing thus as he 
did on the threshold of a mighty undertaking,‘in which he was the 
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central figure—an object for the world to gaze upon with palpitating 
interest. At his hearth in the Louvre were no household gods. 
Danger lurked behind every tapestry in that magnificent old palace. 
A nameless dread dogged his footsteps through those resounding 
corridors. ... Driven from house and home, Henry almost lived 
at the Arsenal. There he would walk for hours in the long alleys of 
the garden, discussing with the great financier and soldier his vast, 
dreamy, impracticable plans. Strange combination of the hero, 
the warrior, the voluptuary, the sage, and the schoolboy—it would 
be difficult to find in the whole range of history a more human, a 
more attractive, a more provoking, a less venerable character.’ 


Nor were signs of the coming doom wanting, in mysterious 
hints and assumed predictions, guesses drawn from surrounding 
facts and fears, though treated afterwards as magical fore- 
casts :— 

‘ A certain astrologer, Thomassin by name, was said to have bidden 
the king to beware of the middle of the next month of May. 
Henry had tweaked the soothsayer by the beard, and made him dance 
twice or thrice about the room. ... . A certain prophetess, called 
Pasithea, had informed the Queen that the King could not survive 
his fifty-seventh year. She was much in the confidence of Marie de 
Medici, who had insisted this year on her returning to Paris..... 
Meantime there had been mysterious warnings, darker and more 
distinct than the babble of the soothsayer Thomassin, or the ravings 
of the lunatic Pasithea. Count Schoneberg, dining at the Arsenal 
with Sully, had been called out to converse with Mademoiselle de 
Gournay, who implored that a certain Madame d’Escomans might 
be admitted to audience of the King. That person, once in direct 
relations with the Marchioness of Verneuil, the one of Henry’s 
mistresses who most hated him, affirmed that a man from the Duke 
d’Epernon’s country was in Paris, agent of a conspiracy seeking the 
king’s life.’ 

Mr. Motley thus describes the assassination of the king :— 


‘The fatal Friday came. Henry drove out in his carriage to see 
the preparations making for the triumphal entrance of the Queen 
inte Paris on the following Sunday. What need to repeat the 
tragic, familiar tale? The coach was stopped, by apparent accident, 
in the narrow street de la Féronniére, and Francis Ravaillac, standing 
on the wheel, drove his knife through the monarch’s heart. The 
Duke of Epernon, sitting at his side, threw his cloak over the body, 
ond ordered the carriage back to the Louvre.’ 


Hlistory has not yet conclusively ascertained the instigators 
of this terrible crime. All the probabilities, however, point to 
the Jesuit and Spanish faction at the court; und there is much 
evidence that the queen and Epernon, and perhaps Concimi, 
were in league with Ravaillac. Mr. Motley says :— 
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‘ This history has no immediate concern with solving the mysteries 
of that stupendous crime. The woman who had sought to save the 
king’s life now denounced Epernon as the chief murderer, and was 
arrested, examined, accused of lunacy, proved to be perfectly sane, 
and, persisting in her statements with perfect coherency, was 
imprisoned for life for her pains; the Duke furiously demanding 
her instant execution. The documents connected with the process 
were carefully suppressed. ‘Ihe assassin, tortured and torn by four 
horses, was supposed to have revealed nothing, and to have denied 
the existence of accomplices. The great accused was too omni- 
potent to be dealt with by humble accusers, or by convinced but 
powerless tribunals. The trial was all mystery, hugger-mugger, 
and horror. Yet the’ murderer is known to have dictated to the 
Greffier Voisin, just before expiring on the Gréve, a declaration which 
that functionary took down in a handwriting perhaps purposely 
illegible. Two centuries and a half have passed away, but the 
illegible original record is said to exist, to have been plainly read, 
and to contain the names of the queen and the Duke of Epernon.’ 


The consequences of the death of Henry at this crisis are 
thus fairly set forth :— 

‘On the 14th May, France, while in spiritual matters obedient to 
the Pope, stood at the head of the forces of Protestantism throughout 
Europe, banded together to effect the downfall of the proud house of 
Austria, whose fortunes and fate were synonymous with Catholicism. 
The Baltic powers, the majority of the Teutonic races, the Kingdom of 
Britain, the great Republic of the Netherlands, the northernmost 
and most warlike governments of Italy, all stood at the disposition 
of the warrior king..... The great enterprise first unfolding 
itself with the episode of Cleve and Berg, and whimsically surrounding 
itself with the fantastic idyl of the Princess of Condé had attained 
vast proportions in the brain of its originator . ... And all this 
gigantic fabric had passed away in an instant, at one stroke of a 
broken table knife sharpened on a carriage wheel.’ 


It is useless, perhaps, to speculate now on what might have 
been the results to Europe had the life of Henry of Navarre 
been prolonged, and had he been permitted to carry out his 
design. But, humanly speaking, his premature fate formed a 
turning point in the affairs of the Continent, and it is all but 
certain that the last two centuries would have run a very 


different course had the knife of Ravaillac spared its victim. — 


The Protestant League, supported by France, would, we may 
assume, have defeated its foes, and curbed the power of the 
house of Austria ; and had Henry attained the full age of man, 
he would have seen Catholicism decisively restrained, and 
France, at the head of the Protestant States, the undisputed 
leader of Europe. In this state of things, the Thirty Years’ 
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War, with all its horrors, could not have occurred ; and though 
France would have remained Catholic, she would have been the 
ally of the Reformation, and not its foe, as she afterwards 
became, while Northern Germany and the Dutch Commonwealth 
would, with England, have formed a great Protestant union, 
which would probably have extended the bounds of its faith 
beyond any limits they have since attained. If so, how changed 
from what they had been might have been the events of the 
long period from 1610 to the present time! France would 
probably have kept in the van of progress, would have secured 
freedom and good government, and would have escaped the 
tyranny of Louis XIV. and the Revolution, with its frightful 
consequences. Germany would almost certainly have become 
united before the close of the eighteenth century; the terrible 
calamities which befell her would, it may be asserted, have not 
taken place ; and the disastrous rule of the house of Hapsburg 
would long ago have been a thing of the past, with beneficial 
results to religion and mankind. England, too, could hardly 
have been made by the Stuarts the submissive ally of Louis XIV. 
and an accomplice in his rapacious projects; nor would she 
have had occasion to regard France for many years as her 
natural enemy ; she might also have been spared civil war ; and 
her advance to greatness, if not more rapid, would have been 
more equable and less hazardous. In short, the world, in our 
judgment, would have been a happier and better world, had not 
at this crisis a murderer’s hand removed Henry TV. from the 
scene ; nor does it confute this view that, afterwards, the policy 
of the great King of France was imitated by his successor, 
Richelieu. For by Richelieu’s day the times had changed; the 
League of Protestantism, which, twenty years before, might 
without difficulty have been triumphant, was hardly able to 
hold its own against the dominant house of Austria; and 
Europe accordingly became involved in the wars, the alliances, 
and the relations which have continued almost to the present 
age. Besides, the policy of Richelieu was essentially despotic 
and anti-Protestant, though it borrowed from that of Henry IV. ; 
and hence it ultimately led up to the absolute monarchy of 
Louis XIV., and the conversion of France to the side of Rome, 
with all the consequences which ensued. 

The death of Henry IV., we have seen, dissolved the league 
against the house of Austria. France, in the hands of Marie de 
Medici, of Concini, of Epernon, and the old Guise party, was 
by degrees to gravitate towards Spain; and in a short time the 
marriage of the dauphin was to associate her with a Spanish 
policy. Meanwhile, as so often has been the case with that great 
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but unsettled nation, the absence of the master haud which had 
ruled it caused it to fall into complete anarchy ; and, preyed on 
by a rapacious court, and torn by factious nobles and religious 
discords, it soon ceased to hold its high place in Europe. Mr. 
Motley thus describes the internal state of France between the 
death of Henry and the rise of Richelieu :— 


‘ Most pitiful was the condition of France on the day after, and 
for years after, the murder of the King. Not only was the king- 
dom for the time being effaced from the roll of nations, so far as 
external relations were concerned, but it‘ almost ceased to be a 
kingdom. The ancient monarchy of Hugh Capet, of Saint Louis, of 
Henry of France and of Navarre, was transformed into a turbulent, 
self-seeking, quarrelsome, pillaging, pilfering democracy of grandees. 
The Queen-Regent was tossed hither and thither at the sport of the 
wind and waves, which shifted every hour in that tempestuous court. 
No man pretended to think of the State. Every man thought only 
of himself. The royal exchequer was plundered with a celerity and 
eynical recklessness such as have been rarely seen in any age or 
country. The millions so carefully hoarded by Sully, and exhibited 
so dramatically by the great minister to the enraptured eyes of his 
sovereign; that treasure in the Bastille on which Henry relied for 
payment of the armies with which he was to transform the werld, all 
disappeared in a few weeks, to feed the voracious maw of courtiers, 
paramours, and partisans.’ 


England, too, never sincerely loyal since the accession of 
James I. to the throne, seceded from the Protestant cause. 
James I. had consented to act with Henry, though he hated the 
King of France at heart: but as soon as that great ruler had 
passed away, he entrenched himself in a policy of inaction, 
entirely in favour of Catholicism and Spain. Besides, with his 
theories of Divine right, he disliked the Dutch as revolted 
subjects ; he cherished a peculiar grudge against Barneveld, and, 
as we shall see, was angrily hostile to the religious party in the 
United Provinces, of which the advocate was the foremost 
chief; and the hope of a Spanish marriage for his son induced 
him to court the monstrous alliance of the power which, in 
the last generation, had equipped the Armada to invade 
England, and was the deadly enemy of our country and faith. 
As Mr. Motley correctly points out, the highest and dearest 
interests of the State were sacrificed by this false-hearted ruler 
to the dream of an advantageous dynastic match, which was 
never anything but a delusion. 


‘Few things in history are more pitiable than the position of 
James in regard to Spain. For seven long years he was as one 
entranced, the slave to one idea—a Spanish marriage for his son. It 
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was in vain that his counsellors argued, Parliament protested, allies 
implored. Parliament was told that a royal family matter regarded 
himself alone, and that interference on their part was an impertinence. 
. «« » Upon that one point his policy was made to turn—Spain held 
him in the hollow of her hand. The infanta, with two million 
crowns in dowry, was promised, withbeld, brought forward again, 
like a puppet to please or irritate a froward child. Gondomar 
the Spanish ambassador, held him spell-bound.’ 


The falling away of France and England left the Dutch 
Republic almost isolated, but at the head of the few Protestant 
States which held together in nominal alliance. Now, too, that 
Sully and Henry IV. had disappeared from the stage of events, 
Barneveld was the hope of the Protestant cause ; and he ad- 
dressed himself with characteristic energy to prepare an army 
to protect the duchies and to reconstitute the Protestant League. 
Mr. Motley, perhaps with some exaggeration, describes his 
attitude at this juncture :— 


‘No man can thoroughly understand the complication and pro- 
cession of phenomena attending the disastrous dawn of the renewed 
war cn an even more awful scale than the original conflict in the 
Netherlands, without studying the correspondence of Barneveld. 
The history of Europe is there. The fate of Christendom is there. 
The conflict of elements, the crash of contending forms of religion 
and of nationalities is pictured there in vivid and homely colours. 
The advocate, while acting only in the name of a slender confederacy, 
was, in truth, so long as he held his place, the prime minister of 
European Protestantism. There was none other to rival him, few to 
comprehend him, fewer still to sustain him. As Prince Maurice 
was at this moment the great soldier of Protestantism without clearly 
scanning the field in which he was a chief actor, so the advocate was 
its statesman and its prophet.’ 


The Commonwealth, true to its high mission, resolved for the 
moment to oppose the Catholic powers, although unaided, and 
set on foot an army under Maurice of Nassau to expel Leopold 
from the duchies. Seldom has a State braved seemingly greater 
odds; though it must be remarked that the theatre of operations 
was singularly favourable to the Netherlands’ forces. Mr. 
Motley enthusiastically observes :— 


‘The States General were equal to the immense responsibility. 
Steadily, promptly, and sagaciously they confronted the wrath, the 
policy, and the power of the Empire, of Spain, and of the Pope. 
Had the Republic not existed nothing could have prevented that 
debateable and most important territory from becoming provinces of 
Spain, whose power thus dilated to gigantic proportions in the very 
face of England would have been more menacing than in the days of 
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the Armada. Had the Republic faltered she would have soon ceased 
to exist. But the Republic did not falter.’ 


Maurice entered the duchies with a powerful force, completely 
surprised his Catholic foes, and, in a short time, had taken 
possession of Julich, expelled the intrusive Lecpold from Cleves, 
and placed Braudenburg and Neuburg in his stead, under the 
protection of the sovereign Commonwealth. A small French 
detachment, sent by the queen at the last moment, to save 
appearances, had co-operated with the brilliant stadtholder ; but 
it did not really contribute to the result. Mr. Motley thus 
describes the attitude of the Netherlands after this important 
success :— 


‘The Republic had placed itself in as proud a position as it was 
possible for commonwealth and kingdom to occupy. It had dictated 
the policy and directed the combined military movements of Pro- 
testantism. It had gathered into a solid mass the various elements 
out of which the great Germanic mutiny against Rome, Spain, and 
Austria, had been compounded. A breathing space of uncertain 
duration had come to interrupt and postpone the general and inevitable 
conflict. Meantime the Republic was encamped upon the enemy’s 
soil. France, which hitherto had commanded, now obeyed. England, 
vacillating and discontented, now threatening and now cajoling, saw, 
for the time at least, its influence over the councils of the Netherlands 
neutralized by the great statesman who still governed the Provinces 
in all but name.’ 


Things remained in this state for some time, the feeble 
Rudolph not caring to uphold his claim to the occupied duchies 
in force, and Brandenburg and Neuburg keeping what was 
called the condominium of the coveted territory. Ere long, how- 
ever, Rudolph resigned the crown of Bohemia to his brother 
Matthias, who soon afterwards became emperor; the house of 
Austria asserted again its title to the provinces in dispute ; and 
the King of Spain, through the Archduke in Belgium, made 
preparations to invade Cleves. War, however, was not formally 
declared against the Dutch Commonwealth, the guardian of the 
duchies ; and though Spinola took the field in force, and reduced 
Wesel and other towns, he avoided an encounter with Maurice 
of Nassau. So indecisively began a conflict which was to lead 
to the Thirty Years’ War, with its tragedies of religious and 
international hatred :— 


‘There was not only no declaration of war, but strict orders had 
been given by each of the apparent belligerents to their military 
commanders to abstain from all offensive movements against the 
adversary. And now began one of the strangest series “ warlike 
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evolutions that were ever recorded. Maurice, at the head of an 
army of 14,000 foot and 3.000 horse manceuvred in the neighbour- 
hood of his great antagonist and professional rival without exchanging 
a blow. It was a phantom campaign, the prophetic rehearsal of 
dreadful marches and tragic histories yet to be, and which were to be 
enacted on that very stage and on wider ones during a whole gene- 
ration of mankind.’ 


The traffic, however, in mercenary soldiers, which cha- 
racterized the Thirty Years’ War, was already one of the signs 
of the times; and the reckless military adventurers who played 
so important a part in the coming age, were beginning to make 
their presence felt. This is Mr. Motley’s portrait of Ernest 
Mansfield, one of the most terrible of these bravos, the de- 
scendants of the Boar of Ardennes and schwartz-ritters of the 
fifteenth century :— 


‘He was destined to reappear in the Netherlands, in France, in 
Bohemia, in many places where there were villages to be burned, 
churches to be plundered, cities to be sacked, nuns and other women 
to be outraged, dangerous political intrigues to be managed. A man 
in the prime of his age, fair-haired, prematurely wrinkled, battered, and 
hideous of visage, with a hare-lip and a humpback; slovenly of dress, 
and always wearing an old grey hat without a band to it ; audacious, 
daring, cruel, cratty, and licentious—such was Ernest Mansfield, 
whom some of his contemporaries spoke of as Ulysses Germanicus, 
others as the new Attila, all as a scourge to the human race.’ 


The demonstration made by Spinola led to negotiations which, 
at one time, seemed likely to settle the question of Cleves, and 
to close the quarrel which menaced Europe. It was proposed 
to divide the duchies between Brandenburg and Neuburg, and 
to place the territory under what really was the guarantee of 
the great powers. At the last moment, however, the court of 
Spain broke off the treaty, and refused its assent : -- 


‘The whole great negotiation began to dissolve into a shadowy 
unsatisfactory pageant. The solid barriers which were to imprison the 
vast threatening elements of religious animosity and dynastic hatreds, 
and to secure a peaceful future for Christendom, melted into films of 
gossamer, and the great war of demons, no longer to be quelled by 
the commonplaces of diplomatic exorcism, revealed its close approach. 
The prospects of Europe were blacker than ever.’ 


This conduct of Spain was immediately followed by a revival 
of energy on the part of Austria. While France, in the hands 
of the queen and Concini, was becoming a satrapy of the Spanish 
court, and James I. was madly abandoning the policy of 
Elizabeth and Burleigh, and treating the Dutch Republic with 
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contempt, the Catholic powers were acting in concert, and 
Henry IV. having been removed, were preparing to carry into 
effect their never ceasing designs against Protestantism. Spain 
once more set armies and fleets on foot; Maximilian of Bavaria 
stood at the head of the Catholic League of Southern Germany ; 
and Ferdinand of Gratz, coming into the foremost rank, urged 
the emperor to a Catholic crusade. The object of this conspiracy 
against the Reformation and human liberty was to deprive the 
Protestants cf the Austrian monarchy of the privileges which 
had been secured to them by the celebrated Pacitication of 
Nassau, concluded more than sixty years before, and to crush 
Protestantism in Ifolland and Germany ; and as early as 1613 
three armies were prepared to effect this purpose :— 


‘Three armies were to take the field against Protestantism at the 
orders of Spain and the Pope. One, at the door of the Kepublie, 
and directed especially against the Netherlands, was to resume the 
campaign in the duchies, and to prevent any aid going to Protestant 
Germany from Great Britain cr from Helland. Another in the 
Upper Palatinate was to make the chief movements against the 
Evangelical hosts; a third, in Austria, was to keep down the Pro- 
testant party in Bohemia, Hungary, Austria, Moravia, and Silesia. 
To sustain this movement it was understood that all the troops in 
Italy were to be kept all the winter on a war footing.’ 


The apostasy of Neuburg to the Catholic League, which made 
Catholicism once more dominant on the Rhine, increased also 
at this crisis the resources and hopes of the Catholic powers. 
As perils gathered more densely around, we see Barneveld again 
acting as the master spirit of the Protestant States, and not 
only indicating with rare insight the calamities that menaced 
Protestant Europe, but urging union and close alliance as the 
only means of averting ruin. [low thoroughly he saw through 
the designs of the enemy; aud as Mr. Motley correctly shows, 
anticipated the general plan of Catholic aggression in the strife 
that followed, appears in the following interesting letter, which 
reads like a prophecy in the light of subsequent events :— 


‘I ponder well at this crisis,’ he said to his friend Caron, ‘ the intelli- 
gence I received some months back from Ratisbon, cut of the cabinet 
of the Jesuits, that the design of the Cathclic or Roman League is to 
bring this year a great army into the field in order to make Neuburg, 
who was even then said to be of the Roman profession and League, 
master of Julich and the duchies; to execute the imperial decree 
against Aachen and Miilheim, preventing any aid from being sent 
into Germany by these Provinces or by Great Britain, and placing 
the Archduke and Marquis Spinola in command of the forces; to 
put another army on the frontiers of Austria, in order to prevent 
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any succour coming from Hungary, Bohemia, Austria, Moravia, and 
Silesia into Germany ; to keep all these disputed territories in sub- 
jection and devotion to the Emperor, and to place the general con- 
duct of all their affairs in the hands of Archduke Leopold, and 
other princes of the house of Austria. A third army is to be 
brought into the Upper Palatinate, under command of the Duke of 
Bavaria, and others ot the League, destined to thoroughly carry out 
its designs against the Elector-Palatine, and the other electors, 
princes, and estates belonging to the religion.’ 


Had the Protestant powers been really united, Mr. Motley 
thinks that, even at this time, the cause of the Reformation was 
the stronger one, for we must not forget that Southern Germany, 
and the countries which form the Austrian empire, were pene- 
trated throughout by Protestant elements, which perished 
during the Thirty Years’ War. Mr. Motley says :— 


‘The chances superficially considered were vastly in favour of the 
Protestant cause. In the chief lands, under the sceptre of the 
ounger branch of [the house of] Austria, the Protestants outnum- 
on, the Catholics by nearly ten to one. Bohemia, the Austrias, 
Moravia, Silesia, Hungary, were filled full of the spirit of Huss, of 
Luther, and even of Calvin. If Spain was a unit, now that the Moors 
and Jews had been expelled, and the heretics of Castille and Aragon 
burnt into submission, she had a most lukewarm ally in Venice, whose 
olicy was never controlled by the Church, and a dangerous neighbour 
in the warlike, restless, and adventurous House of Savoy, to whom 
geographical considerations were even more vital than religious 
scruples, A sincere alliance of France, the very flower of whose 
nobility and people inclined to the Reformed religion was impossible, 
even if there had been fifty infantas to espouse fifty daughters of 
France. Great Britain, the Netherlands, and the united princes of 
Germany seemed a solid and serried phalanx of Protestantism, to 
break through which should be hopeless.’ 


Unfortunately, however, the forces of Protestantism were more 
than ever in a state of dissension :— 


‘ At that moment, so pregnant with a monstrous future, there was 
hardly a sound Protestant policy anywhere but in Holland. Tow 
long would that policy remain sound and united? How long 
would the Republic speak through the imperial voice of Barneveld ? 
Time was to show and to teach many lessons. The united princes 
of Germany were walking, talking, quarrelling in their sleep; 
England and France distracted and bedrugged, while Maximilian of 
Bavaria, and Ferdinand of Gratz, the cabinets of Madrid and the 
Vatican were moving forward to their aims slowly, steadily, relent- 
lessly as Fate. And Spain was more powerful than she had been 


since the Truce began. In five years she had become much more 
capable of aggression.’ 
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Europe was in this alarming state when the death of Matthias 
and the elevation of Ferdinand of Griitz to the Bohemian throne 
brought the already active conflict to a head. Ferdinand, 
trained for years by Jesuit priests, aud the Philip II. of the 
seventeenth century, had long resolved to destroy the privileges 
of the Reformed communions wherever he could, and to blot out 
Protestantism with fire and sword. The gloomy enthusiast soon 
afterwards became emperor, and wielding the power of the 
house of Hapsburg, thus inaugurated his calamitous reign :— 


‘Before the end of 1618 the Protestant churches of Brunnan 
were sealed up. Those at Klostergrab were demolished in three 
days by command of the Archbishop of Prague. These dumb walls 
preached in their destruction more stirring sermons than perhaps 
would ever have been heard within them, had they stood. This tear- 
ing in pieces of the Imperial patent granting liberty of Protestant 
worship, this summary execution done upon senseless bricks and 
mortar, was an act of defiance to the Reformed religion everywhere. 
Protestantism was struck in the face, spat upon, and defied.’ 


The Bohemian Protestants rose fiercely, and the drama of 
the Thirty Years’ War opened, its prelude having already begun 
for some time :— 

‘The fateful 23rd of May, 1618, arrived. Slawata, a Bohemian 
Protestant, who had converted himself to the Roman Church in 
order to marry a rich widow, and who converted his peasants by 
hunting them to mass with his hounds, and Martinitz, the two 
stadtholders, who at Ferdinand’s coronation had endeavoured to 
prevent him from including the Majesty-Letter among the _pri- 
vileges he was swearing to support, aud who were considered the 
real authors of the imperial letters revoking all religious rights of 
Protestants, were the most obnoxious of all. They were hurled 
from the council-chamber window of the Hradschin. The unfortu- 
nate secretary, Fabricius, was tossed out after them, Twenty-eight 
ells deep they fell, and all escaped unhurt by the fall, Fabricius 
being subsequently ennobled by a grateful emperor with the well- 
won title of Baron Summerset. The Thirty Years’ War, which in 
reality had been going on for several years already, is dated from 
that day.’ 


Had the Dutch Commonwealth remained true to itself and 
united at this perilous time, it would have yet formed a power- 
ful nucleus round which Protestantism would have gathered its 
forces. But for several years the confederacy of the States had 
been torn by internal discords, which just at this moment 
reached their height, and, rending asunder the famous Republic, 
caused the death of its most illustrious citizen, and, for a while, 
reduced it almost to impotence. Mr. Motley’s narrative has 
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carefully set forth the vicissitudes of these unhappy dissensions ; 
but we have purposely reserved an account of them to the close 
of our brief review of this work, in order to notice them more 
succinctly, and to lead the reader to the dark tragedy which 
forms the closing scene of these volumes. To comprehend 
accurately the numerous causes of these divisions in the Dutch 
Republic, it is necessary to have a clear notion of the religious 
condition of the new-made nation, and of its strange political 
system, which in the existing state of its affairs almost certainly 
led to civil conflicts. 

The defeat of Spain had left Protestantism the dominant 
faith in the freed Commonwealth ; but though this had put an 
end to the deeds of Alva, and prepared the way for religious 
liberty, it had not yet been followed by freedom of conscience ; 
and as the Reformation, in all Protestant States, had as yet 
generally asserted the principle that subjects are bound in all 
countries to conform exactly to the national Church, and yet 
Protestantism, from the very nature of the case, divided com- 
munities into different sects, the result was that established 
Protestantism almost everywhere meant the ascendency of one 
set of Protestants over others, and relegated into an inferior 
position, and not seldom exposed to intolerance, dissentients 
from the national form of worship. ‘This is well explained by 
Mr. Motley :— 

‘ Burning, hanging, and burying alive of culprits guilty of another 
ereed than the dominant one had become obsolete. But there was 
an established creed. . . . and there was one established principle 
then considered throughout Europe, the grand result of the Refor- 
mation—eujus regio ejus religio—which was in reality as impudent 
an invasion of human rightas any heaven-born dogmas of infallibility. 
The sovereign of a country, baving appropriated the revenues of the 
ancient church, prescribed his own creed to his subjects. In the 
royal conscience were included the million consciences of bis 
subjects.’ 

The general result of this state of things was to divide Pro- 
testants into contending parties, in almost every Reformed 
country, and to exasperate them fiercely against each other; 
and unhappily, in the Dutch Commonwealth, the dissension 
was more than ordinarily bitter. Calvinism was the established 
faith of the Seven Provinces ; but a large minority of the people 
of the States had sympathy with a less austere creed; and the 
disputes between the religious sects were aggravated by ques- 
tions relating to the property of the old fallen Church and the 
relations of the ecclesiastical and civil powers. A compromise 
was for a time effected, mainly through the conciliatory tact of 
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Barneveld, ever on the side of religious peace; but before long 
the nomination of the famous Arminius to a chair at Leyden, and 
the theological doctrines he preached, proved the signal for the 
strife to revive. Society, throughout the entire Commonwealth, 
was separated into two hostile camps, in a way it is difficult now 
to understand ; and while the middle and some of the upper 
classes, especially the magistracy of the free towns, inclined to 
the Arminian tenets, the mass of the people and most of the 
nobles stood up resolutely to defend Calvinism, threatened as they 
thought, by a dreadful heresy. Mr. Motley thus vividly 
describes the strife between the Remonstrants and the contra- 
Remonstrants, as the Arminians and Calvinists called them- 
selves—a strife which involved the whole nation :— 


‘In burghers’ mansions, peasants’ cottages, mechanics’ back par- 
lours, on board herring smacks, canal boats, and East Indiamen ; in 
shops, counting-rooms, farm-yards, guard-rooms, ale-houses ; on the 
exchange, in the tennis court, on the mall; at banquets, at burials, 
christenings, or bridals ; wherever and whenever human creatures 
met each other, there wasever to be found the fierce wrangle of 
Remonstrant and contra-Remonstrant, the hissing of red-hot theolo- 
gical rhetoric, the pelting of hostile texts. The blacksmith’s iron 
cooled on the anvil, the tinker dropped a kettle balt-mended, the 
broker Jeft a bargain unclinched, the Scheveningen fisherman, in 
his wooden shoes, forgot the cracks in his pinkie, while each 
paused to hold high couverse with friend or foe on fate, free-will, or 
absolute fore-know!edge ; losing himself in wandering mazes, whence 
there was no issue. Province against province, city against city, 
family against family; it was one vast scene of bickering, denun- 
ciation, beart-burnings, mutual excommunication, and hatred. Alas! 
a generation of mankind before, men had stood banded together to 
resist, with all the might that comes from union, the fell spirit of the 
Holy Inquisition, which was dooming all who wandered from the 
ancient fold, or resisted foreign tyranny, to the axe, the faggot, the 
living grave.’ 

It may not be easy inthis age—though it is one of stern religious 
strife—to understand how what seemed a dispute about a mere 
theological dogma should have excited such universal passion ; 
and Mr. Motley has, we think, failed to appreciate or explain the 
problem, from a want of genuine sympathy with it. 1t should 
be recollected, in the first place, that the question whether the 
rival faiths of Arminianism and Calvinism, as they are still 
named, should become dominant in the Commonwealth, involved 
the question of the supremacy or subjection of the opposing 
parties, which almost divided the nation between them; and it 
caused a controversy quite as decisive, and fraught with quite 
as decisive issues, as that which, a few years afterwards, made 
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Puritans and Prelatists rush to arms, and deluged England and 
Scotland with blood. And, in the second place, the essential 
ideas which underlay these opposing creeds almost inevitably at 
this crisis, in the United Provinces led to discord, of an uncom- 
prising and determined kind. Arminianism implied the sub- 
jection of the Church in almost all points to the State and to 
law ; it breathed the modern spirit of toleration almost ap- 
proaching religious indifference; and hence, in a country but 
just emerging from a tremendous and long religious conflict, it 
was certain to enlist against it the hearts of the most devoted 
and earnest Protestants, and to cause many to accuse its ad- 
herents of want of patriotism and of Romish sympathies. Cal- 
vinism, on the other hand, was the sternest expression of 
Protestantism in mortal feud with Rome, and, in the case of 
the Dutch Republic, of hostility to Spain and love of country ; 
and thus its followers regarded with dislike those who con- 
demned it as rigid and narrow, and exhibited moderation and even 
goodwill to Christians of less austere communions, or turned a 
wistful eye towards the old Church which had once com- 
manded the national reverence. Hence the two forms of belief 
were the evidence of real and vital dissension; and, we must 
add, that, if in this century there is a tendency—and Mr. 
Motley shows it—to regard the Calvinists of Holland and else- 
where as fanatical and half-savage enthusiasts, and to describe 
their opponents as the high-souled party of humanity, liberal 
thought, and progress, this seems to us a grave misconception. 
Beyond all question, what is called Calvinism, and the heroic 
band of men it produced, were the hope of Protestantism in its 
struggle with Rome; the old faith would have regained its 
position but for the Calvinist opposition it met; and though it 
would be untrue to charge with lukewarmness in the common 
cause the numerous other Protestant sects, it is unjust to 
claim for them superior wisdom, or to ignore the services of 
their bolder leaders. We cannot afford to describe as frenzy, 
and when the peril is past, to ridicule, the energy which mounts 
the deadly breach and bears down the resisting garrison, even 
though it breaks out in occasional excesses. 

The strife, however, which divided the Netherlands into two 
angry religious factions, was coincident with another strife, 
which separated almost the same antagonists. The Common- 
wealth, though in external affairs presenting the image of a 
single power, was really a confederacy of united States, each 
sovereign within its own limits, and each possessing peculiar 
privileges of an essentially aristocratic and municipal character. 
Thus power centered by law in each State, in an oligarchy 
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of distinguished citizens; and though the States General 
and the stadtholder connected the whole by an imperfect tie, 
the several States were independent by right, and ruled sepa- 
yd through their boards of magistrates. As Mr. Motley 
observes :— 


‘The sovereignty of the country, so far as its nature could be 
satisfactorily analyzed, seemed to be scattered through and inherent 
in each one of the multitudinous boards of magistracy, close corpo- 
rations—self-elected—by which every city was governed. Practically, 
however, these boards were represented by deputies in each of the 
seven provincial assemblies, and these again sent councillors from 
among their number to the general assembiy, which was that of their 
High Mightinesses the Lords States General . . . . The internal 
policy in all the provinces, and in all the towns was republican. 
Local self-government existed everywhere. Each city magistracy 
was a little republic in itself. .... Great lawyers of highest 
intellect and learning believed the sovereign power to reside in the 
separate States.’ 


The oligarchies which ruled the separate States were, for the 
most part, composed of lawyers, and their ill-defined position to- 
wards the States General and the stadtholder who, in a vague way, 
claimed supremacy over the whole Commonwealth, raised the 
question of State and Federal rig’.ts which in our day has con- 
vulsed the New World. The politicai quarrel, as we have said, was 
also identified with a religious quarrel, and placed in antagonism 
the same parties. The majority of the nation who, we have seen, 
were Calvinists, viewed with jealousy and dislike the privileges 
of the separate State-magistracies which were of an anti-popular 
type ; they longed for a more powerful and general government 
which would alike prove more efficient for defence, and be more 
liberal to the body of the people; and their sympathies were in 
favour of the States General, and of the daring and brilliant 
Maurice of Nassau. On the other hand, the chiefs of the State 
governments, and most of the classes dependent on them, in- 
clined to the Arminian doctrines with the characteristic lawyer 
instinct ; and they were very tenacious of what they thought 
the constitutional rights of the Commonwealth, especially as 
these were associated with their own. Grounds of fierce dissension 
were thus laid; and the Netherlands were split into angry 
factions exasperated against each other by the strongest 
motives 


‘ A bitter conflict was rapidly developing itself in the heart of the 
Commonwealth. There was the civil element struggling with the 
military for predominance ; sword against gown ; States-rights against 
central authority. . . . . And now another element of discord had 
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come, more potent than all the rest, the terrible, never-ending 
struggle of Church against State. Theological hatred, which for 
forty years long had found vent ia the exchange of acrimony be- 
- tween the ancient and the Reformed Churches, was now assuming 
other shapes.’ 


It is useless to inquire on which side right generally lay ia 
this unhappy conflict, but we cannot agree with Mr. Motley 
that the Calvinists and States General party were, as he evi- 
dently thinks, wholly in the wrong. There was much earnest- 
ness in their fanaticism, and much real patriotism in their wish 
to secure a stronger and more popular government; and if 
probably the letter of the law was with the Arminian and States- 
right party, we are by no means confident that their attitude was 
in the interests of the Republic, and their conservatism was 
somewhat narrow and selfish. As the strife raged and increased 
in fury, Barneveld, with the greatness of a superior mind, en- 
deavoured to moderate the contending factions; but by nature 
and training he was an Arminian, and he gradually became the 
States-right leader. A statesman in the truest sense of the 
word, as William of Orange was afterwards, the object of his 
life was to combine Protestantism against the danger impending 
from Rome and its allies; and ‘hence he disliked the exclusive 
Calvinist dogmas, deplored the quarrels which divided Protes- 
tants, and was really in favour of toleration to a degree hardly 
understood in that age. We may justly admire this charac- 
teristic of him without condemning the Calvinists wholesale. 


‘He regarded the whole matter as a struggle between the clergy 
and the civil power for mastery in the State, as an attempt to subject 
provincial autonomy to the central government purely in the interest 
of the priesthood of a particular sect. The remedy he fondly hoped 
for was moderation and union within the Church itself. He could 
never imagine the necessity for this férocious animosity, not only 
between Christians, but between two branches of the Reformed 
Church. He could never be made to velieve that the Ten Points of 
the Remonstrance had dug an abyss too deep and wide ever to be 
bridged over between brethren lately of one faith or of one father- 
land. He was unceasing in his prayers and appeals for “ mutual 
toleration on the subject of predestination.’”’ 


On the other hand, Barneveld firmly believed in the indepen- 
dence of the separate States, clung with a lawyer’s stubborn- 
ness to the doctrine of State-rights, and regarded as treason 
attempts to make the government of the States General supreme, 
and to give the stadtholder sovereign power :— 


‘Was the supreme power of the union, created at Utrecht in 
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1579, vested in the States General? They were beginning theo- 
retically to claim it, but Barneveld denied the existence of any such 
power either in law or fact. It was a league of sovereignties, he 
maintained; a confederacy of some independent States, united for 
certain purposes by a treaty made some thirty years before. Nothing 
could be more imbecile, judging by the light of subsequent events 
and the experience of centuries, than such an organization... . . 
Yet it was difficult to show any charter, precedent, or prescription, 
for the sovereignty of the States General. Necessary as such an 
incorporation was for the very existence of the union, no constitu- 
tional union had ever been enacted.’ 


As Barneveld naturally became the leader of the Arminian 
and States-right cause in the Republic, so Maurice of Nassau 
almost inevitably grew into the champion of the opposite side. 
Though not at heart a religious man, he entertained a dread of 
Arminian tenets, and had a personal grudge against the most 
distinguished of the Arminian preachers. He was the idol of the 
lower orders of the people, who were jealous of the close State 
magistracies ; and, sprung from a line of imperial ancestors, he 
resented the pretensions of these lawyer oligarchies, and aspired 
to change the staff of a stadtholder into the sceptre of an abso- 
lute king. He had also special reasons to dislike Barneveld, 
who had always feared and condemned his ambition, and whose 
genius was an obstacle in his way; and he chafed angrily 
against what he thought the presumptuous arrogance of the 


powerful statesman. Ie thus became the upholder of the 


States General and their claims, and a kind of democratic 

opular chief; and stood forward as the declared opponent of 
Samendd and the State magistracies. Mr. Motley thus describes 
the position of the rivals :— 


‘The great captain of the country and of his time, the son of 
William the Silent, the martial stadtholder, in the fulness of his 
fame, and the vigour of his years, had now openly taken his place as 
the chieftain of the contra-Remonstrants. The conflict between the 
civil and the military element for supremacy in a free commonwealth 
has never been more vividly typified than in this death-grapple 
between Maurice and Barneveld. The aged but still vigorous states- 
man, ripe with half a century of political lore, and the high-born, 
brilliant, and scientific soldier, with the laurels of Turnhout and 
Nieuport, and of a hundred famous sieges upon his helmet, reformer 
of military science, and no mean proficient in the art of politics and 
government, were the representatives and leaders of the two great 
factions into which the Commonwealth had now unhappily divided 
itself.’ 

He thus sets forth the motives and principles which finally 
entered into the conflict :— 
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‘The religious element, which seems at first view to be the all- 
pervading and controlling one, is in reality rather the atmosphere 
which surrounds and colours than the essence which constitutes the 
tragedy to be delineated. Personal, sometimes even paltry, jealousy; 
love of power, of money, and of place; rivalry between civil and 
military ambition for predominance in a free State; struggles between 
Church and State to control and oppress each other ; conflict between 
the cautious and healthy, but provincial and centrifugal spirit on 
the one side, and the ardent, centralizing, imperial, but dangerous 
instinct on the other, for ascendency in a federation; mortal combat 
between aristocracy disguised in the plebeian form of trading and 
political corporations, and democracy sheltering itself under a famous 
sword and an ancient and illustrious name—all these principles and 
passions will be found hotly at work.’ 
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It is not our purpose to dwell at length on the struggle 
between the adverse parties, or to set forth its incidents in 
detail. Maurice and the Calvinists insisted upon the assem- 
bling of a national synod in order to proscribe the Arminian 
heresy, and the States General seconded their purpose. 
Barneveld steadily deprecated this extreme course, and openly 
charged the imperious stadtholder with a design to destroy the 
rights of the States and to subject the Commonwealth to the 
rule of the sword. All the vials of popular and factious wrath 
were now poured out upon the head of the advocate; and the 
great statesman, who had been the soul of Protestantism since 
the death of Henry IV., was reviled as a traitor to the true 
faith, a tool of Spain, and a disguised Papist. James I. joined 
in the ignoble clamour, one reason being that Barneveld had 
made a good’ bargain with the wasteful monarch, with respect 
to the pledged cautionary towns, which had been rescued for 
the Republic; another, not noticed by Mr. Motley, being that 
James sympathized with Maurice of Nassau as the embodiment 
of the monarchical principle, and cordially hated anything like 
a commonwealth. At length a proposition made by Barneveld 

that each State should look to its own defence, and that the 
free cities should arm themselves, gave his rival the oppor- 
tunity he sought; and Maurice, throwing his sword into the 
scale, quietly seized most of the chief towns of the Provinces, 
expelled from their seats the lawyer magistrates, and pro- 
claimed the sovereignty of the States General. The revolu- 
tion, however, was a bloodless one; the march of Maurice at 
the head of his troops through the Provinces was a triumphal 
progress, and it is idle to deny that his cause was popular, 
as we see from the following sketch of his entry into 
Amsterdam :— 
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‘On his approach to the stately northern Venice, standing full of 
life and commercial bustle upon the vast submerged forest of Nor- 
wegian pines, he was met by a fleet of yachts, and escorted through 
the water-gates of the Y into the city. Here an immense essem- 
blage of vessels of every class, from the humble gondola to the bulky 
East Indiaman and the first-rate ship of war, gaily bannered with 
the Orange colours, and thronged from deck to topmast by 
enthusiastig multitudes, was waiting to receive their beloved stadt- 
holder. A deafening cannonade saluted him on his approach. The 
prince was escorted to the Square or Dam, where, on a high scaffold- 
ing, covered with blue velvet in front of the stately medizval town- 
hall, the burgomasters and board of magistrates in their robes of 
office were waiting to receive him.’ 


This is Mr. Motley’s account of the manner in which the 
revolution was effected at Utrecht, and the ‘ Waart-gelders,’ or 
city militia, disappeared at a nod from the popular chief :— 


‘For days there had been vague but fearful expectations of a 
“blood-bath,” of street battles, rioting, and plunder. Yet the stadt- 
holder, with the consummate art which characterized all his military 
manoeuvres, had so ably carried out his measures that not a shot was 
fired, not a blow given, not a single burgher disturbed in his peaceful 
slumbers. When the population had taken off their night-caps, they 
woke to find the awful bugbear removed which so long had been ap- 
palling them. The Waart-gelders were numbered with the terrors of 
the past, and not a cat had mewed at their disappearance. Charter- 
books, parchments, 13th articles, Barneveld’s teeth, flowery orations of 
Grotius, tavern-talk of Van Ostrum, city immunities, States-rights, 
provincial laws, Waart-gelders and all—tbe martial stadtholder, with 
the orange plume in his hat, and the sword of Niewport on his side, 
strode through them as easily as through the whirligigs and mounte- 
banks, the waffles and fritters encumbering the streets of Utrecht 
on the night of his arrival.’ 


The arrest of Barneveld and his chief associates was the 
natural consequence of this violent change. Mr. Motley 
describes at great length the proceedings against the great 
advocate, but we shall not dwell on this part of his narrative. 
We agree with him that the trial of Barneveld was a frightful 
mockery of right and justice, and it is melancholy to reflect 
that popular frenzy should have made a victim of the illustrious 
statesman and venerable father of the Dutch Commonwealth. 
Yet, scandalous as it was, the trial resembled the State prosecu- 
tions of the seventeenth century, and had things taken an 
opposite course, and Maurice of Nassau been the accused, 
history probably would have had to condemn a judicial 
murder with equal sternness. We quote from Mr. Motley’s 
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description of the closing scene of this drama of blood, the 
execution of the renowned advocate :— 


‘In an instant the Binnenhof was filled with more than three 
thousand spectators. 

‘The old statesman, leaning on his staff, walked out upon the 
scaffold and calmly surveyed the scene. Lifting up his eyes to 
heaven, he was heard to murmur, “ O God, what does man come to P” 
Then he said bitterly once more, “ This, then, is the reward of forty 
years’ service to the State!” 

‘La Motte, who attended him, said fervently, “It is no longer 
time to think of this. Let us prepare your coming before God.” 

‘“Ts there no cushion or stool to kneel upon?” said Barneveld, 
looking around him. 

‘The provost said he would send for one, but the old man knelt at 
once on the bare planks. His servant, who waited upon him as 
calmly and composedly as if he had been serving him at dinner, held 
up his arm. It was remarked that neither master nor man, true 
stoics and Hollanders both, shed a single tear upon the seaffold. 

‘La Motte prayed for a quarter of an hour, the advocate remaining 
on his knees. 

‘He then rose, and said to John Franken, “ See that he does not 
come near me,’’ pointing to the executioner who stood in the back- 
ground grasping his long double-handed sword. Barneveld then 
rapidly unbuttoned his doublet with his own hands and the valet 
helped him off with it. ‘* Make haste, make haste,” said his master. 

‘The statesman then came forward, and said in a loud firm voice to 
the people :—‘‘ Men, do not believe that I am a traitor to the country. 
I have ever acted uprightly and loyally as a good patriot, and as 
such I shall die.” 

‘ The crowd was perfectly silent. 

‘He then took his cap from John Franken, drew it over his eyes, 
and went forward towards the sand saying, “ Christ shall be my 
guide; O Lord, my heavenly Father, receive my spirit.” 

‘ As he was about to kneel with his face to the south, the provost 
said,—‘‘ My lord will be pleased to move to the other side, not where 
the sun is in his face.” 

‘He knelt accordingly with his face towards his own house. The 
servant took farewell of him, and Barneveld said to the executioner, 
“ Be quick about it, be quick.” 

‘ The executioner then struck his head off ata single blow.’ 

Thus Barneveld passed away from the stage, and if our 
estimate of this eminent man is not quite so exalted as that of 
Mr. Motley, he unquestionably was a great citizen, a true- 
hearted and clear-sighted patriot, and, after the death of the 
King of France, the champion of the Protestant cause in 
Europe. His fall quickened the strife in the Commonwealth, 
and, until Richelieu appeared on the scene, the house of Austria 
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had a free course to pursue its crusade against the Reformation 
and human liberty in the Thirty Years’ War. 

Our estimate of Mr. Motley’s work will be gathered from what 
we have written. His history is rather too much a biography ; he 
makes too great a hero of Barneveld ; he somewhat exaggerates 
the position of the Netherlands in the affairs of Europe ; he has 
not had space for the splendid pictures which form such a 
feature of liis former works ; he has not always, perhaps, caught 
the true significance of religious movements. But he has dis- 
played the most conscientious industry; he has guided us with 
no ordinary skill through a very intricate maze of history ; 
when an occasion offered he has given proof of his remarkable 
pictorial art; and he has vindicated in this, as in his other 
writings, his title to rank among our best classics. We sincerely 
trust that he will be spared to exhibit his powers in the great 
=. of narrative opened by the events of the Thirty Years’ 

ar. 


Arr. V.—The Sources of the Water Supply of London. 


Report of the Commissioners. Royal Commission on Water 
Supply. London. 1869. 


Tue first principle which controls the water supply of London, 
or of any given city or district, is one of perfect simplicity. So 
plain, indeed, it is, that when pointed out it may be called a 
truism. And yet the want of a distinct grasp of this truism 
has led to much confusion of ideas, and to much waste of money. 
The principle in question is this: The natural water supply of 
any water-shed district is derived entirely from the excess of 
rainfall over evaporation that annually occurs within its limits. 
Those limits are neither arbitrary nor political ; they are those 
which are directed by the physical conformation of the country, 
which determines the lines of water-shed. 

It is only of late, comparatively speaking, that precise scien- 
tific views of the true source of water supply have been popularly 
apprehended, There are many persons who would highly resent 
the imputation of imperfect education, who have yet very hazy 
views as to the origin of what are called springs. The fact 
that, in so many instances, water is found near the summit of 
mountains, has been a secular puzzle to the poet. As the tourist 
presses up the steep flank of Skiddaw, having left his bed, it 
may be, at the unwonted hour of two o’clock, in order to witnesa 
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one of the grandest scenes which can be commanded in England 
—sunrise, as viewed from that lofty elevation,—his steps become 
infully embarrassed by a zone of swamp within a few hundred 
feet of the summit. How is it, many an inquirer asks, that 
this should be the case? How is it that the very top of the 
mountain is alive with water springs? The piety of our ances- 
tors met the question by a reply of that teleological nature that 
once was held to be amply sufficient. The simple truth is, that 
every drop of water which falls on the surface of a hill, and 
which is not evaporated, or absorbed by vegetation, must either 
trickle down the sides, or percolate through the soil. The former 
action occurs on impervious strata, and thus forms torrents ; 
the latter takes place when the strata are pervious. The water 
then reappears, in the form of springs, on the surface of the 
next layer of impervious soil. If this is found near the top of 
the mountain, as on Skiddaw, we have lofty springs. If it lies 
far below their feet, as in the chalk downs of Wiltshire, we 
have a district in which water is only to be found in wells. 

The bulk and magnitude of mountains, pressing on some sub- 
terranean channels at their bases, and thus forcing the water to 
their summits, has been one of the physical theories that long 
found favour with a portion of the public. This view has been 
advocated, and probably based, on the occurrence of a phenome- 
non by no means singular in the hilly districts of England. 
An isolated hill on which the falcon glance of some old feudal 
chieftain long since fell, when he chose the site of his eyrie, and 
reared and walled his substantial keep, will be found provided 
with a well or spring that seems to reverse the ordinary habits 
of the rivulet, and to rise for the special service of the lord of 
the castle, or the saint invoked as the patron of the monastery. 

It is to the geologist that we are indebted for the solution of 
what was once a formidable problem; although it is now 
one of the simplest instances of the direct relation between 
cause and effect. The precision which orographical survey, or 
the delineation of mountain contours, has attained under the 
skilled hands of our ordnance surveyors, is another source of 
information. Trigonometrical survey gives us the absolute 
height, above the sea, of dominant mountains. The spirit-level 
enables us to trace the courses which water will naturally follow 
it, and furnishes us with any required altitude, to the hundredth 
part of a foot. The geological survey succeeds the prepara- 
tion of the physical map. Sheet over sheet, like the leaves of 
a book, lie strata of sand, lime, and clay, of every conceivable 
consistency, depth, and colour. Sometimes a whole packet of 
these leaves is twisted and contorted, in the manner in which . 
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evil students are wont to serve their dictionaries. Sometimes a 
packet of such twisted leaves lies under a series of fair, smooth 
pages. But crumpled or smooth ; level, inclined, or even standing 
on edge ; the greater part of these pre-historic pages have been 
studied by the geologist. To most of them he can assign the 
proper serial number. To each of them he has assigned such 
number with approximate truth. His toil is rendered more 
perplexing for the moment, but more richly promising for the 
future, by the fact that there are different editions of the great 
geological book. Pages that are of great importance in some 
versions of the record (as, for example, the coal measures in 
Great Britain) are absolutely wanting, or replaced by stunted 
abbreviations, in other instances. Pages of familiar form are 
found to correspond to others, of which the colour and type are 
different, although the geological date and import are the same, 
as in the case of our own chalk and of some of the Italian marbles. 
That primary division of the great geological record into chapters, 
each containing numerous leaves, which affects the supply of 
water, is due to the broad distinction that exists between pervious 
and impervious soils. The topographer and the engineer ascertain 
the contours and elevations of the surface ; the geologist tells us 
the order and nature of the strata; the patient watcher of the 
rain-gauge informs us of the rainfall. In these we have the 
elements that decide the quantity of the water supply of a given 
district ; all but one, and that is but imperfectly known. We 
can ascertain the maximum quantity of water that can be dis- 
charged by a given river. But the minimum quantity depends 
also on the activity of the evaporation. 

When we just apply the test of arithmetic to the question of 
the water supply of any part of the population of England, it 
appears as if it were impossible that any difficulty could arise 
in the matter. A comparison of our actual population, as ascer- 
tained by the census of 1871, with the area of the kingdom— 
we confine our comparisons to England alone—shows the pro 
portion of an acre and a half of land per head. The water 
supply of our principal towns, including not only all that is 
required for domestic use, but the demands of various manufac- 
tures, is calculated on the allowance of from thirty to thirty-five 
gallons per head per diem. We will use round numbers, because 
they are more easy to understand and to remember, and are 
thus of more substantial literary value, than more exact fractions. 
Thus we are justified in placing the demand of an urban popu- 
lation for water, apart from any supply from springs, wells, or 
water-butts, at fifty tons per head per annum. 

An inch of rainfall on an acre of ground is ome to one 
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hundred tons of water. It follows, that to supply the entire 
population of England with the desired quantity, of fifty tons 
of water per head per annum, one-third of an inch of rain will 
suffice. ks the total average rainfall, varying from twenty to 
one hundred inches in various localities, sa, Me taken, in ordi- 
nary years, at some thirty-six inches, we find that one per cent. 
of the rain that comes from the skies in the course of the year 
is ample to supply the entire domestic requirements of the 
natives. If we were to include Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
the requisite depth would be considerably diminished. 

In a question like that of the supply of water, however, 
although the subject should be first viewed from a broad and 
general standpoint, it is unsafe to rely on averages. We must 
expect and provide for a maximum demand; we must be pre- 
pared for the minimum supply of a hot summer and a long 
drought ; we must look not at the average country, but at the 
chief centres of population. And we must provide not only 
for this year and the next, but for the reasonable anticipations 
of the future. 

Since statistics have been compiled with sufficient care to allow 
of any reliance being placed on their outcome, the population of 
the metropolis has shown a strong tendency to double itself in 
forty years. If we go minutely into a division of periods, we 
shall find this rapid rate to be increasing rather than declining. 
The Royal Commission on water supply has declined to look | 
this fact in the face ; and the Commissioners have preferred to 
make imaginary estimates of what they thought likely, rather 
than to draw deductions from positive facts. Enormous as the 
rate appears, and highly probable as may be the occurrence of 
some unexpected and violent check, it is none the less the duty 
of the engineer to rely, not on fancy, but on fact. In regard- 
ing the future sources of supply for the metropolis, the stead 
rate of increase of the population is a feature requiring as said 
consideration as the actual number at the present time. 

It will result from this view that if we should hereafter 
find ourselves called upon to decide between two systems, one | 
of which is final, the other gradual—one magnificent, and to 
be carried into effect once for all, the other modest, but 
capable of continual expansion; the natural requirements of 
the case are altogether in favour of the latter. In fact, the 
less artificial, and the more natural, are the sources on which we 
rely, the wiser will be our course. 

Our first correction, then, of the average demand made by 
population on rainfall, estimated by the acre, is due to the 
irregular grouping of the population. We have not only to 
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divide the face of the country into the natural water-shed 
districts, but moreover to ascertain the respective populations 
of such districts. We must not attempt to regulate the supply 
of the inhabitants of Middlesex by the average rainfall of 
Westmoreland. 

The area which naturally supplies the water required for the 
metropolis, which is our present subject of inquiry, is the 
water-shed district of the Thames, with its affluents and tribu- 
taries. This basin covers an area of 3,300,000 acres ; the average 
rainfall over which is variously estimated at from twenty-five to 
twenty-seven inches. But we must regard not the average, but 
the outside limits. For the supply of water, we must inquire into 
the minimum which experience has recorded—that is to say, the 
rainfall of the driest year known. For the maximum, we must 
provide for the escape of the largest quantity of water ever 
known to fall from heaven in twenty-four hours. The lowest 
rainfall known by observation to have visited the Valley of the 
Thames is that of the year 1832, which was 16:1 inch. 

The next question that arises is, how much of this quantity 
can be regarded as available for domestic use. 

There is, however, a further deduction to be made, as regards 
the contributing area, before we enter into the question of 
superficial supply. Gradually it has been enforced on the 
water companies that draw their supply from the Thames, that 
this intake must be at some point on the river above the reflux 
of the water polluted by the drainage of London. Teddington 
Lock has been taken accordingly as the division of the water- 
shed of the Thames into the part which may, and that which 
may not, contribute to the water supply of London. We shall 
see by-and-by that this is an imperfect division. But it errs, 
at all events, on the safe side. By following this rule we find 
the water-shed area available for the London demand to be 
reduced by a million of acres. 

Even the dry weather of 1832 witnessed the fall, on this 
restricted area of 2,300,000 acres, of nearly 4,000,000,000 
tons of water. Before we inquire what becomes of this respect- 
able quantity of rain, we have to ask how much of it may be 
desirable for the domestic supply of the inhabitants of the 
water-shed district. 

The Royal Commission of 1869 have contented themselves 
with anticipating four and a-half millions as the ‘ future popu- 
‘lation’ to be provided for in the metropolis ; and therefore, 
to be on the safe side, assume an ‘ ultimate future Ls, gui of 
* 5,000,000.’ The actual population of the metropolis may be 
taken at 3,300,000. But to this has to be added, when we are 
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speaking of the capabilities of water-shed area, nearly a 
million more of the residents in the district. It will appear, 
therefore, that a population of 5,000,000 souls represents not 
the ultimate, but the very proximate, number of the future 
claimants on the springs and sources of the Thames. Five 
millions of people would require, on the foregoing allowance, 
250,000,000 tons of water for their annual consumption. 
This is one-sixteenth part of the rainfall of 1832 over the 
contributory ateaihenl area above Teddington. 

On passing from the general question of the average, or the 
minimum, amount of the rainfall of a given district, to the 
detailed inquiry of what actually becomes of the water that 
thus descends, we enter a region of incertitude. The best 
estimates obtainable as to the actual flow and volume of the 
Thames differ somewhat widely. In no instance, however, 
does the estimate exceed one-third of the rainfall. The Royal 
Commissioners give an average annual rainfall of 27-2 inches, 
one-third of which they consider flows down the Thames at 
Hampton. Mr. Bailey Denton estimates the fall at 25 inches, 
and the escape by the river at 3 inches, or 3-25ths of the rain. 
Mr. J. T. Harrison, whose evidence is referred to as of value 
by the Commissioners, estimates the summer flow of the deep- 
seated springs, that can alone be depended on in a dry season, 
at one-sixth of the rainfall. In matters of estimate it is unsafe 
to run too close. If we take the rainfall of 1832, the propor- 
tion given by Mr. Harrison, and the allowance of fifty tons per 
head per annum per 5,000,000 souls, we arrive at one-third 
of the summer flow of the Thames as the quantity of water 
required for the domestic use of the population of the basin. 

Considerations of the foregoing nature have led to the inves- 
tigation of various methods of providing for the future water 
supply of the metropolis. We are not aware that the subject has 
ever before been presented in such naked simplicity. Butit is 
essential to look the worst in the face before we cast about for 
a remedy. The subject is, as yet, far more in the state of 
doubt, of incertitude, and of estimate, than is at all creditable 
to the practical education of the community. Unless further 
light be thrown upon it, we can only set opinion against 
opinion. And when such is the case, ordinary sagacity 
demands that much weight should be given to the most 
unfavourable opinion. ‘The Royal Commission has so far 
endorsed the estimate of Mr. Ilarrison that it must be treated, 
at all events, provisionally, with respect. And when we apply 
that opinion to the ascertained rainfall of a dry year, and 
contemplate a rate of domestic demand that cannot be very long 
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tponed, we come to the possibility of being driven to pum 
third of the flow of the 
five of our water companies. The proposition is startling 
enough to lead people to look elsewhere for a supply. 

We propose to return to the question of what becomes of 
that portion of the rainfall of the Thames basin which is not 
accounted for in the flow of the river. This will more naturally 
come under consideration when we have described the various 
- for bringing other rivers to aid the flow of the Thames. 

ut we have first a word to say as to the meaning of an 
expression, which is often in the mouths of the advocates of the 
various schemes, namely, the supply of water by gravitation. 

The ordinary phrase, water will find its level, simply means 
that the surface of the water in any vessel, or in any connected 
series of vessels, is always level. This is a necessary result of 
the fluid condition. Whether we regard a teapot with a 
curved spout, a series of reservoirs connected by pipes, or a 
great natural basin of clay, such as that which underlies the 
gravel beds on which part of London stands, the result is the 
same. Whether the vessel be simple or complex, large or 
small, artificially combined of pipes and boxes, or naturally 
filtering and percolating through chalk or gravel, the same 
rule applies. Everywhere in the vessel, or connected series of 
vessels, the level of the water that is contained in it will be 
the same. 

It follows from this, that if there is a reservoir of water at a 
high elevation, as on the top of Hampstead Hill, or on the 
summit of one of the iron turrets at the Crystal Palace, the fluid 
may be made to rise to the same level in a pipe, wherever that 
pipe may be conducted, provided that no leakage, either of 
water out or of air in, be allowed. And if the issue of the 
water from such a pipe be permitted, at a level much below the 
head-water, the pressure will cause it to spring upwards with a 
rush, proportioned to the head and to the size of the aperture. 
It is thus that the fountains at Sydenham play, under the 
pressure of the lofty head of water in the tanks at the top of 
the water towers. And it is for this reason that, in the City- 
road and elsewhere, reservoirs are placed at the top of hills. 
The service of pipes and mains connected with such reservoirs 
is calculated to maintain a constant supply of water, at any 
point of delivery up to the level of such head. 

Water, moreover, may be directly forced to ascend to a 
required elevation by the forcing pump. ‘The /aw of gravita- 
tion is constant in its operation. But the power of gravitation 
is matter of calculation, and this power may be overcome by a 
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stronger power, such as that of the steam-engine. In the simplest 
use of the common pump, or even in that of the windlass which 
draws a bucket of water from a well, human labour raises the 
weight, that is to say, overcomes the gravity, of the water raised. 
It is the same thing, in principle, in the deepest Cornish mine, 
or in the draining of the Haarlem Lake. 

In those instances in which steam power is used to force a 
certain quantity of water directly through a system of pipes, it 
is customary to provide a hydraulic safety-valve. It might be 
possible to burst a main by the steam-engine; and a limit has 
therefore to be put upon the resistance. The known laws of 
the pressure of water, according to its head, enable us to fix this 
limit with precision. A column of water, a foot high, presses 
with a weight of 62°4 lbs. on the square foot. Thus, if an 
open or ‘stand’ pipe, of twenty or thirty feet high, be connected 


. with a closed system of pipes, into which water is forced by a 


steam-engine, the pressure is kept up by the head of water in 
the stand-pipe. If, from any obstacle, the resistance in the 
closed pipes exceeds the prescribed limit, the water will escape 
from the top of the stand-pipe ; and thus the limit of safety 
can never be transgressed. 

If water be found in large quantities, at a level sufficiently 
high to command a supply to every portion of a large district, 
we have the simplest and most inexpensive case possible. This, 
however, but rarely occurs. Artificial aid is for the most part 
indispensable. It then becomes a simple question of cost or 
of convenience whether it is best to pump the water into lofty 
reservoirs, and allow it thence to descend by gravitation, or to 
force it directly through mains and pipes. 

Thus it is apparent that it is Nature herself who prescribes 
the limits to the engineer. If we can obtain a sufficient supply 
of water, from sources at a level that commands a given district, 
we have the simplest case of hydraulic action. hen this is 
not the case, we must pump. The nature and arrangement of the 
pumping apparatus are matters of engineering detail. To the 
pump, however, nine times out of ten, we have actually to resort. 

It will be found useful to bear in mind these clear and simple 
principles. In the contest between different schemes, the 
subject of delivery of water by gravitation is so often mentioned, 
that it is essential to understand what is really meant. To 
see that, we have to regard two concurrent elements. We must 
not only study convenience of situation, as far as level is con- 
cerned ; but also economy in pumping—that is to say, to con- 
sider whether it is better to pump to an intermediate reservoir, 
or to drive water directly through the mains. 
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Mr. Bateman, an engineer of considerable experience in 
hydraulic works, proposed, in 1865, a plan for supplying the 
metropolis with water, which was investigated by the Royal 
Commission of 1869. 

Mr. Bateman has sought to intercept the head waters of the 
Severn, the second of our rivers; and to bring them across 
England, in an artificial river of 180 miles in length, to aid the 
possibly failing stream of the Thames. The disgraceful neglect 
which has left us without any information as to the physical 
condition of our country, except such as is supplied by the 
private enterprise of individual lovers of science, prevents us 
from speaking in those precise terms as to the basis of Mr. 
Bateman’s plan that the importance of the subject demands. 
The very primary elements of his scheme are matters of con- 
troversy ; a state of things which, in the present condition of 
civilization and of science, is nothing short of a national dis- 
grace. Weare thus compelled to exhibit ex parte statements as 
to the actual possibility of Mr. Bateman’s plan. To its relative 
merit we shall subsequently advert. 

Mr. Bateman has selected certain high districts in North 
Wales, lying to the south of Swindon, and to the east of 
Plynlimmon and Cader Idris, as gathering grounds. The 
mountain soil of the vicinity consists of hard and impermeable 
rocks. The sparse character of the population is thought to be 
favourable to the purity of the water. The Severn rises on 
the east slope of Plynlimmon. It is joined, within a few miles, 
by five other streams. The whole area of the water-sheds thus 
drained is treated as a single district, called the southern district ; 
whence the rainfall is to be conducted into a main reservoir at 
Trefeglwys. The water-shed of two other rivers, lying more 
to the north, and at present falling into the Severn between 
Welshpool and Shrewsbury (which is called the northern 
district), is to supply a second large reservoir near Rhyd y 
Gro. Separate conduits from these two main reservoirs are 
proposed to meet at Martin Mere, near Montgomery. 

rom this point, the joint volume of water was designed to be 
led to London by a common aqueduct, which should cross the 
valley of the Severn, near Bridgenorth. Running thence, past 
Stourbridge, Bromsgrove, Warwick, Bullingham, Aylesbury, 
and Watford, it was to discharge into large reservoirs, to be 
constructed on the high land, near Stanmore, about ten miles 
north-west of London. As Stanmore is on the highest ground 
in this district, and as the valley of the Colne has to be crossed, 
(which involved an embankment containing upwards of a 


million cubic yards for the London and North Western Railway, 
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which runs at a level far below that of Stanmore Hill), it is 
clear that the whole supply would have to be pumped to that 
height, or that works of enormous magnitude must be attempted 
in that part of the country. 

The total length of the aqueduct is estimated at 180 miles. 
The fall, from the head of the conduit in the Welsh Hills, to 
the proposed reservoirs at Stanmore, which would be about 
270 feet above Trinity high-water mark, is about 180 feet, or 
twelve inches in a mile. But this full is only a very rough 
average. The gradients of the aqueduct must vary, most 
materially, in different parts of its course. Indeed, it is pro- 
posed to cross the deep valleys by syphon pipes, which would 
be subjected to extraordinary pressure from within, and a 
failure in one of which would be disastrous. The aqueduct is 
said to be designed to convey 230 millions of gallons per diem ; 
and the reservoirs were to be capable of containing two 
thousand millions of gallons, or twenty days’ supply at the 
present rate of consumption. 

Without entering at present into the details of Mr. Bateman’s 
plan, it is obvious that it is one which, from its essential charac- 
ter, nothing but absolute necessity could induce a prudent legis- 
lature to sanction. Engineering, as a science, is only the organ- 
ized outcome of common sense; and the principles of common 
sense are those which will always, in the long run, assert their 

ower. 

. We find that the first idea of this plan involves the total 
neglect of the natural and existing source of the water supply 
of the metropolis—the rainfall of the basin of the Thames. If 
London stood on an arid rock, far from any stream, and with 
no subterranean supply of water accessible, it might be necessary 
to imitate the great aqueducts of the Romans. But it would, at 
the same time, be proper to imitate those great builders, in 
exhausting the neighbouring springs and fountains before seek- 
ing contributions in aid from those that were more distant. This 
neglect of the Thames supply appears to have arisen from the 
consideration, that nothing but a compulsory water rate on the 
whole metropolis would pay for so gigantic a scheme. The 
estimate is eleven millions. We have no more exact grounds 
for checking this estimate than the proposers had for its forma- 
tion. In the absence of detailed surveys, the sum must be 
regarded as little more than guess-work. But, supposing it to 
be accurate, the objection to the ignoring of all existing sources 
and means of supply is little short of insuperable. 

To make a great city depend entirely, for its daily supply of 
water, on an aqueduct of 180 miles in length, led directly across 
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the backbone of the country, crossing river valleys of magnitude, 
and conveying the springs of the second river in England to 
displace those of the first in its own basin, is, no doubt, an engi- 
neering possibility ; but it would hardly be a statesmanlike act. 
The risk involved would be prodigious. The proceeding would 
be an inversion of the order of nature. The details, as we shall 
see, are open to much debate. The general principle is one 
which political, financial, and engineering reasons alike oppose. 

Before pointing out some of those difficulties of detail which 
tend to throw doubt on the engineering programme of this 
scheme (if the money were forthcoming for its prosecution), it 
may be well to point out those rival plans, of essentially similar 
nature, which were brought, together with that of Mr. Bateman, 
before the Royal Commission of 1869. 

Messrs. Hemans and Hassard proposed to supply the inhabi- 
tants of London with the water of the three Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Lakes—Ullswater, Thirlmere, and Haweswater. 
The actual level of Ullswater, the largest and the lowest of the 
three, is 480 feet above the sea. The distance to be traversed is 
240 miles, or one-third more than the length of the aqueduct of 
Mr. Bateman. Lut the length of the aqueduct is stated at 270 
miles, or 50 per cent. more than that of the former scheme. 
Thus the average fall is but little more than nine inches per mile, 
instead of twelve. We must guard ourselves against the supposi- 
tion that, in matters of this nature, it is safe to rely upon averages. 
Each portion of a complicated hydraulic system must be tested 
according to its own merits; and in this, as in all mechanical 
systems, the weakest part is the measure of the strength of the 
whole. Still, it must be borne in mind that the difference of 
fall, if it were the same throughout, is such as to give the course 
of the river brought from Cumberland, a velocity of only about 
two-thirds of that from Wales. This is equivalent to making 
the cost, or, at all events, the sectional area, of the longer aque- 
duct, one-third more per mile than that of the shorter one. This 
important consideration has not, apparently, crossed the mind 
of any of the Commissioners. 

The points most in favour of the scheme of Messrs. Hemans 
and Hassard, when compared with that of Mr. Bateman, are 
two. First, the quantity of water obtainable is larger in the 
Cumberland district than in North Wales ; the available area is 
wider, and the rainfall, so far as the observations go, is deeper. 
In fact, in the Lake districts occurs, in one particular locality, 
an annual rainfall of tropical depth—the rain-gauge at the Stye, 
according to ‘Symonds’ British Rainfall’ for 1872, having actu- 
ally registered 243'98 inches, against 150-21 inches at Beddgelert. 
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The second point is not less important. The natural outfall of 
the Ullswater lake is at the north end, by the river Ermont, 
flowing into the Eden, and so, by Carlisle, into the sea. The 
abstraction of this main affluent (if, indeed, it be not called the 
head water) of the Solway, serious as would be its hydraulic 
effect, would not tap the main springs of the water supply of so 
extensive a district as that now watered by the Severn. 

The consideration of this grave national question, as to one of 
the results of Mr. Bateman’s plan, has led Mr. Hamilton Fulton 
to select the district of the Wye, in place of that of the Severn, 
for the source of his proposed supply. The navigation of the 
Wye, he remarks, is very small, and consequently the abstrac- 
tion of its water would be no injury, so far as the navigation is 
concerned. Up to Hereford the trade is nearly extinguished on 
the river, and the present water communication of that town is 
by canal leading to the Severn. 

Mr. Hamilton Fulton’s scheme appears to be even more 
unstudied in its details than that of Mr. Bateman. But as far 
as it is possible to compare the two, in the absence of those exact 
data, which it is discreditable to the civilization of the country 
to lack, the former has the advantage in almost every particular. 
The gathering ground is double in area. The rainfall must be 
taken as approximately the same. The robbing of the river 
would consequently be equal to only half the amount: while the 
district watered by the Wye is not much more than a third part 
of that watered by the Severn. The length of aqueduct is alike 
in the two cases. But the fall from the lowest reservoir at 
Rhyader, which is at the level of 590 feet above the sea, to 
that proposed at Barnet, six feet * above the level of Mr. Bate- 
man’s proposed reservoir at Hanwell, is 314 feet, against the 
180 feet of the Severn scheme. This gives an average fall of 
nearly twenty-one inches per mile, against the twelve inches of 
Mr. Bateman—a difference which would allow of more than 
double the velocity of current, and thus of a corresponding dimi- 
nution in the cost of works. Against this great and indisputable 
advantage, however, has to be weighed the fact, that the works 
necessary for carrying the new river athwart the valley of the 
Severn must be of the most formidable character. In the 
absence of a distinct survey of both lines it is impossible, with 
propriety, to say more than that a careful examination of the 
plan of Mr. Fulton would be a necessary preliminary to the 
serious consideration of that of Mr. Bateman. The cost of the 
former is estimated, by the projector, at about £2,090,000 less 


* Such six feet would represent an annual economy of £1,000, if the 
most perfect mechanical appliances were employed. 
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than that of the latter. Reserving the question of the rela- 
tive expense of crossing the Valley of the Severn, there is 
no doubt that the fall obtainable from the Wye, as compared 
with that from Plynlimmon, would allow of a material economy 
in the construction of an aqueduct supplying an equal daily 
quantity of water. 

A fourth scheme, of the same general character, is that of 
Mr. George Remington, who proposes to bring water from the 
hills of Derbyshire. His collecting area is one of 262 square 
miles. The head of his conduit is designed to be at Mill Dale, 
on the River Dove, 586 feet above the sea. The length would be 
135 miles ; and it would find a reservoir on Barnet hill, twenty- 
four feet higher than that proposed by Mr. Fulton. This would 
give an average fall at the rate of twenty-five inches per mile. The 
rainfall over the collecting ground is less than in either the 
Cumberland or the South Wales districts. District No. 7 of 
Mr. Symonds’ ‘ Rainfall Reports,’ which most nearly coincides 
with the locality, only averaged a rainfall, as far as actually 
gauged, of less than twenty-four inches per annum for the years 
1850-1859. Thus Mr. Remington’s estimate, in round numbers, 
of 100,000,000 gallons a day amounts to nearly two-fifths of the 
rainfall, as far as it is actually ascertained. Mr. Remington 
has assumed the quantity falling on the high district to be 
48 inches, and has calculated on obtaining one-sixth part of this 
for his reservoir. In the absence of rainfall observations to 
support this estimate, and taking into account the evidence 
supplied by the nearest neighbouring gauges, Mr. Remington’s 
plan is not in a condition to demand serious consideration. As 
far as actual observations go, the abstraction of the entire river 
drainage of the area specified would be entirely insufficient to 
supply the quantity of water required for the consumption of 
the metropolis. And the construction of 135 miles of aqueduct, 
across England, for a mere subsidiary supply, is not a matter 
shat can be regarded as ripe for discussion. 

It is unnecessary to make more than a very brief reference 
to the suggestion of Mr. Thomas Dale, engineer to the Cor- 
poration Waterworks of Hull, to carry the water of the Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland Lakes to supply twenty towns in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, as this does not concern the metro- 
polis, otherwise than in the case of any serious attention being 
directed to the scheme of Messrs. Hemans and Hassard. 

The difficulty which we mentioned, in describing the plan of 
Mr. Bateman, is one which is opposed to all the schemes we 
have enumerated. A liberal enterprise, attempted for no less 
serious an object than the supply of a main necessary of life to 
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ia the largest city of the world, is a financial operation of the first 
‘a magnitude. If attempted by any other persons than the 
Ht national government of a country, it is one which, in order to 
H meet support, must stand on a perfectly sound basis, as regards 
i remuneration for outlay. Therefore half measures, or minor 
HS measures, are out of the question. Nothing but the entire 
it supply of the metropolis would allow of repayment for works of 
this magnitude. Thus we are driven to neglect all those nearer 
and more natural sources which we conceive more safe and less 
costly. Thus, on the other hand, we are compelled more rigidly 
to criticise the proposed plans. If it should turn out, in the 
dt event of their accomplishment, that any unforeseen difficulties 
i arose, or that any calculation had been in error, the result 

i would be no less than a national calamity. 
My The first point, then, which is obvious, in regarding all these 
ee schemes as a class, is the fact that our observations are 
eficient. Our knowledge of the rainfall of the country is 
derived from amateur sources alone. The highest credit is due 
to the scientific public spirit of Mr. G. J. Symonds and his allies, 
to whom we owe an annual report on the British rainfall, 
collected from the observations of more than 1,500 separate 
observers. But when so serious an engineering problem as the 
formation of a second New River, and one of far greater 
volume than the stream now existing under that name, is at 
stake, we require something more precise and definite as our 
authority for determining the minimum annual rainfall over 

each proposed catch-water area. 

When we have ascertained such rainfall, a second question 
will arise. It is one of little less importance than the first ; 
but it is one as to which our positive information is of the most 
meagre description. Given our supply, supposing it to be 
impounded in Ullswater, in Martin Mere, or in the artificial 
lakes of either of the rival projectors, what becomes of it ? 
How much can we draw out per diem? Or rather, for it is 
the reply to this question which determines the answer to the 
former query, how much do sun and wind daily and nightly 
pump up from its surface, and remove as invisible vapour ? 

As to this important point, the amount of annual evapo- 
ration, we are in a state of ignorance that is absolutely 
disgraceful. Observations on the point have been left, as in 
the case of rainfall, to amateur care. But the degree of accuracy 
required for the purpose, the scientific knowledge, the delicacy 
and cost of apparatus, are far higher. For observations of 
rainfall, daily care, and simple procedure with inexpensive 
apparatus, will suffice. For observations of evaporation, the 
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best method is yet undetermined; the best apparatus is as yet 
unknown. One gentleman, who has given daily attention to 
the subject for eleven years, tells us that he is as yet unable 
to give any definite result, in a form such as we require. The 
results of eight different series of observations, for the year 


1872, published in the 1873 number of ‘ British Rainfalls,’ range 


‘from 7°96 to 40°26 inches of water. ‘In experiments made 


‘some years since by Mr. Dickenson, on the rainfall in the 
‘ district of the Colne, he found, on an average of seven years, 
‘that from April to September, inclusive, 98 per cent. of rainfall 
‘ was evaporated, and 7 per cent. absorbed, equal to 1,192 tons 
‘ of water per acre evaporated, while but 91 tons per acre were 
‘absorbed or filtered into the ground; and from October to 
‘ March, inclusive, 25} per cent. of water was evaporated, equal 
‘to 360 tons of water per acre, and 1,052 tons per acre were 
‘absorbed.’ We take this from Mr. Latham’s book, entitled 
‘Sanitary Engineering.’ 

These figures are very remarkable. They coincide with an 
average rainfall of 26°95 inches, of which 15:5 inches are 
evaporated, and 11:43 absorbed in, or run off by, the ground. 
But the amount of evaporation arrived at is nearly one-fourth 
less than that given, over averages of from eleven to sixteen 
years, by evaporation, at Wisbeach, Bolton, and Manchester. 
The mean of these observations gives an evaporation of about 
584 per cent. of the rainfall; but it does not appear as if the 
amount evaporated depended directly on the amount that falls, 
since the differences in the respective readings by no means 
correspond. Thus a difference of twelve inches in rainfall 
existed last year between the gauges at Wisbeach and at 
Manchester; and at Bolton seven inches more fell than at 
Manchester, or nineteen more than at Wisbeach. But the 
difference in evaporation was only 0-01 inch between the two 
former stations, and 0°8 inch between the first and third, over 
the entire average of the time observed. 

These results are thus far anomalous. The proportion borne 
by evaporation to rainfall, according to the estimate of Mr. 
Dickenson, is very close upon that arrived at by the Yorkshire 
and Lancashire experiments. But these experiments, as com- 
pared between themselves, do not show the evaporation to be 
in any way proportioned to the fall, but rather to approach a 
constant quantity in each place ; although from year to year the 
gencral variation is as much as from 14°30 to 2414 inches. Itis 
thus certain that we are far from possessing sufficient information 
to enable us to determine, how many inches of water will be 
evaporated, from the surface of an acre of reservoir, in any part 
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of England, in the course of twelve months. At Wisbeach, in 
1871, the quantity would have been 1,480 tons. In the Colne 
Valley, for seven years, it is estimated at an annual amount of 
1,552 tons. But at Wisbeach, in 1868, it rose to 2,414 tons. 
What it was in a position receiving a much heavier rainfall we 
are without observations to show. 

Here, however, we are again shown the danger of relying on 
averages, in questions referring to daily consumption. Were 
the water supply of a year stored up in one immense open 
reservoir, we might arrive (though we are not yet in a position 
to do so) at the total loss that would occur in the course of 
that year from evaporation. But we are not dealing with 
such reservoirs. We have to look at the entire surface of 
large collecting areas, over the whole of which the constant 
abstraction of moisture is going on. July is, ordinarily, one of 
our wettest months. Mr. Dickenson’s seven years of observa- 
tion give 60 per cent. of the annual rain as occurring during 
the summer half-year. In dry years it is usually this portion 
of the supply from heaven that fails. Such failure, however, 
has no effect on the evaporating power ; which, on the contrary, 
increases in energy with increase of temperature. ¢Seventy-seven 
per cent. of the summer supply was evaporated, according to 
these observations, when that supply amounted to 15:5 inches. 
But the evaporation of twelve inches would have gone on, we 
may conclude, had a smaller quantity of water fallen. Thus it 
might well occur that for a month or six weeks (or for a longer 
period in years of exceptional drought) the profuse contribu- 
tions from the catch-water area to the artificial lake would be 
nil, while the lake itself was daily losing from its surface as 
well as from its outlet. We are thus driven to contemplate 
the necessity of enormous reservoirs, to maintain a minimum 
supply from any artificial source. We could not put the 
capacity of such reservoirs, with any prudence, at less than 
50 million tons of water, a capacity equal to that of 50 million 
cubic metres, or 543 million cubic yards. A lake of one mile 
square and fifty feet deep would hold less than a fifth part 
of this volume of water. . 

If such be the magnitude of the works that would be 
requisite for the collecting reservoir, or artificial source, of our 
new ‘ New River,’ the character of the conduit that would cross 
the backbone of England would not be less worthy of con- 
sideration. We will say nothing indeed of the elevations, but 
allow that our skill and experience in tunnelling, and the strides 
that have been made in this craft between the date of the 
commencement of the tunnel under the Thames, and the com- 
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pletion of that through the Mont Cenis, reduce this part of the 
estimate within the limits of reasonable certitude. But the 
crossing of the valleys is another matter. We are not among 
those persons who so devoutly take for granted the fact of the 
superiority of the present generation of mankind to all those 
that have preceded it, as to believe that. the Romans carried 
their great aqueducts on a level, in consequence of their igno- 
rance of hydraulic law. We hold that they did so for far more 
valid reasons. In one respect, it is true, we have an advantage 
over these mighty builders. Our metallurgy is more perfect. 
We can cast tubes of iron of a weight and magnitude that 
would have excited the wonder of the json. 9 engineers. 
But in most other respects, as far as the construction of aque- 
ducts go, they were our masters. When they needed to make 
what we call culverts, or closed conduits of masonry for the 
conveying of water, they built them in a manner calculated to 
excite the despair of the English mason and bricklayer. If 
they avoided the use of syphon pipes of masonry, it was 
neither because they were ignorant of their mode of action, nor 
because they were unable to construct them. Why they avoided 
them, in works intended to supply water for the table and for the 
bath, we may learn,tif we examine the condition of those works, 
of a similar nature, which our own engineers constructed, when 
our command of iron was less perfect than is now the case, 
to carry streams under our canals. The accumulation of 
mud that is always present at those spots is such as to justify 
the foresight, and to explain the costly work, of the great 
Roman engineers. 

A question of this kind assumes extraordinary importance 
when we regard a project that is designed to conduct a great 
river of pure water across such natural depressions as the valleys 
of the Severn, of the Trent, and of the Colne. Such an opera- 
tion may be attempted on three different modes. The first is 
that of the construction of an arched aqueduct, built of masonry, 
to a height that will allow of the equable flow of the water. 
This is the method adopted by the Roman engineers, of whose 
works such magnificent ruins yet remain in many parts of 
Italy and of France. The second plan is to raise an embank- 
ment, on the top of which the water is conducted in a channel, 
lined, or, as it is technically called, puddled, with clay. Of this 
we have some fine examples in this country, of which the 
Birmingham canal may be cited as an instance. The third 
method is by the use of pipes. From the facility with which 
iron is now cast, and from the manner in which the systems of 
pipes that supply our cities are conducted in every direction, it 
NO. CXX. 
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is argued that the same plan, on a scale of correspondin 
magnitude, may be applied to the main conduits of supply ; an 
that a river of a volume of a hundred and twenty millions of 
galions per diem may be conducted up and down any acclivities, 
or around any curves, in large cast iron pipes. 

The great contrast between the works of our age gece | 
engineers, and those of which the Romans have left suc 
imperishable memorials, depends on the fact, that with us 
cheapness, and with the Romans permanence and excellence, 
appear to have been the primary consideration. Without denying 
that waste or unnecessary outlay is an engineering fault, 
deserving due reprehension, we think it certain that many of 
the theories which are not only held, but glorified, on this subject, 
are of an extremely mischievous nature. It is one of the mis- 
fortunes of the mode of executing great public works by 
associated private capital, that the element of pecuniary return 
is thus necessarily thrust into the foreground. In manufactures 
and in metallurgy, the former reliance that the world was wont 
to place on the soundness and excellence of English work no 
longer exists. In most instances it is no longer justified. The 
desire of gain, and still more the effects of competition, 
exaggerated, rather than checked, by false doctrines of politi- 
cal economy, have inflicted an injury on the English character 
which is of incalculable damage ; and the result of which it is 
hard to foresee. In this matter of hydraulic conduit, the appli- 
cation of these remarks will be readily obvious. 

To lay large pipes on the level of the ground, across a valley, 
is an expedient so much less costly than to build an aqueduct, 
through which the water may run with an equable flow, that 
there can be but little doubt that such a plan would be selected 
by the engineer of a public company. 

The objections to this mode, however, are so grave, that it 
is certain that no Roman engineer would have exposed the 
service of a great city to the risk of interruption involved by 
its adoption. 

In the first place, the ordinary mechanical action of running 
water would tend to choke the lower portion of the pipes. The 
rapidity of this process would depend on the quantity of foreign 
matter, held, either in suspension or in solution, in the water. 

The plan of collecting the rainfall from alarge impermeable 
surface, which is that of Mr. Bateman, is also that which tends 
to bring down the largest proportion of suspended matter, or, in 
plain terms, to yield the muddiest water. 

The chemical difficulty is far more subtle. There is no sub- 
ject on which analytic chemistry is so much at fault as in the 
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attempt to decide on the delicate differences in the nature of 
water collected from different sources. The exquisite chemistry 
of nature, in this respect, as yet mocks the art of man. Analyses 
of the same samples of water, by emincnt chemists, differ 
materially in their result. The reason is, that while the actual 
proportions of each chemical clement present are ascertainable, 
the state of combination in which these elements existed is, for 
the most part, entirely unknown. Thus, as is well known, the 
water of certain streams, or of certain wells, has a value to the 
brewer which can be neither rivalled nor explained. 

Thus we find that the Royal Commission on water suppl 
states (p. 17 of Report) that of sixteen samples of Wels 
waters, nine were found to act more or less on bright lead, and 
five to have no action; while on tarnished lead two had con- 
siderable action, and fourteen had no action. This is a distinct 
proof of the necessity of ascertaining, by actual experience, the 
active chemical qualities of water, in place of inferring them 
from argumentative reasons. The subject was thus raised, and 
very properly, by the Commission, with reference to the effect, 
on health, of the action of different springs of soft water upon 
lead. But a similar caprice (we can find no more appropriate 
word) appears to characterize the action of different samples of 
hard water, with reference to iron. This does not so much 
interest the medical analyst. But to the engineer, who wishes 
to use iron pipes, it is of primary importance. 

To this, indeed, a reference is made in the Report (Art. 174), 
but it is a subject to the engineering importance of which 
proper heed has not been given. Mr. Duncan, engineer to the 
Corporation of Liverpool, states that at Chorley they had to 
take up and relay a number of pipes in the town, because they 
had become choked up in consequence of corrosion. In the 
same way the pipes at Grenoble became so damaged and 
choked after ten years’ use, that they had to be removed. A 
similar mischief, in a lesser degree, happened at Cherbourg. 
Like, however, the action on lead, this action on iron is 
uncertain and irregular. As a destructive influence, it is by 
no means to be lightly esteemed. Capricious in its exercise, as 
in the before cited case of action on lead, the corrosive action 
of running water in iron pipes is, in some instances, of fatal 
rapidity. We have seen, in Liverpool, water mains removed 
from the ground, which had been only laid down eight or ten 
years, which were more than half full of sinter; the fine 
silicious deposit, which is not mechanical, but chemical, in its 
mode of precipitation. The water in question was very hard. 
But in its course through the iron mains, the oxygen a 
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gave it that quality dropped the mineral with which it was in 
chemical union, in order greedily to attack the iron of the 
pipes. Thus chemical action at the same time choked the 
flow of water (and in time would have absolutely arrested it) 
and attacked the material of the conduit, which in time it 
would have absolutely destroyed. 

It is thus evident that in any system of conducting a large 
volume of water through large and long syphon pipes, provision 
must be made for the inspection, the cleansing, and, if neces- 
sary, the renewal of these pipes; and that without interfering 
with the daily supply. This would involve a spare or supple- 
mentary conduit, which would be no trifling addition to the 
estimated cost. 

Again, the retardation of the amount transmitted by the syphon 
pipes would be very considerable. It is not necessary here to 
go into the mathematical investigation of the case. But the 
difference in velocity between the flow of a given volume of 
water through an even and straight channel, and the flow of 
an equal volume through syphon pipes, would be very great. 
If a powerful head were available to force the current through 
the syphon (which would diminish the average fall of the 
stream in other parts of its course), the resistance of the bends 
and curves would be considerable. The entire stream would 
be regulated in its flow by the capacity of the most restricted 

art of its course. For these reasons the provision of piping 

or crossing a valley would involve a very formidable outlay, as 
well as give occasion for constant anxiety and care. 

Embankments are not less objectionable for the support of 
water conduits of importance. Heavy embankments shrink 
and consolidate for years after their completion. In a railway, 
this process may be detected chiefly by the additional stress 
thrown upon the locomotive. In an aqueduct it would be 
detected by the overflow of the water. The process of repair is 
a costly one; and if, as on a well-remembered occasion in the 
canal between Birmingham and Bromsgrove, a storm effects a 
breach in the side of a lofty embankment, the consequences 
are very disastrous. 

Again, in some instances, embankments, such as would be 
required for the purpose of the water supply of London, are 
impracticable. That is to say the expense would be enormous, 
and the attainment of stability extremely doubtful. We can 
give acase in point. Mr. Bateman’s line, and probably any 
line, of conduit, must cross the Valley of the Colne. The pro- 
ject, on plan and section, may not seem one of alarming 
magnitude. But the case is just one of these which shows the 
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absolute necessity of the adoption of the plan, formerly suggested 

in our pages, of the division of England into great engineering 

districts, each under the control of a Government engineer in 

chief.* Wecan imagine the preparation of plans, sections, and 

estimates in due course; the usual Parliamentary debate, the 

overpowering of local opposition, and the legalization of the 
roject. 

But when the engineer of the new River had made his 
contracts, and had well entered on the execution of this portion of 
his scheme, he would have to encounter the same unexpected 
difficulty that beset Mr. Robert Stephenson in this very locality. 
The Valley of the Colne, near Watford, while not presenting 
the aspect of a great main line, such as that of the Severn, has 
a peculiarity which makes it very difficult to cross, with any 
work of magnitude. Ata depth of some five to ten feet below the 
alluvial surface of the broad meadows, occurs a stratum of peat, 
or peaty mud. As weight is put on the surface of the land, a huge 
billow of this mud is squeezed up, and pushed before the new 
work, swelling ahead, and on either side, and engulfing the 
foreign matter poured upon its bed. In the case of the London 
and Birmingham Railway, deep gravel and chalk excavations 
occurred on each side, and more than a million of cubic yards 
were poured into the valley. A basis, adequate to support the 
railway, was thus ultimately attained. But the cost and 
difficulty were great. Had the embankment been destined to 
bear the puddled channel of a canal, years would have elapsed 
before it could have been made water-tight ; and the expense 
would have been something truly formidable. Nor would the 
difficulty have proved less serious, if an aqueduct of masonry 
had been substituted for an embanked canal. Syphon pipes, if 
they had once displaced the crust of the valley (which would 
probably have occurred as soon as they were filled with the 
es. would have disappeared altogether in the unsuspected 

tt is not our wish now to enter minutely into the engineer- 
ing details of these schemes. But we trust that our readers have 
accompanied us thus far towards the conclusion that an attempt 
to divert the water-shed of the Severn, the Wye, the Eden, or 
the Dove, to feed the domestic consumption of London, is one of 
those proposals to override the natural indications of physical 
geography that nothing short of necessity can justify. Should 
such a necessity be shown to exist, the work is one of a magni- 
tude and importance that is national ; and is thereforenot onethat 
can be attempted, without extreme probability of failure, unless 
* See ‘ British Quarterly Review,’ No. cxy. p. 41. 
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by the national Government. Lastly, far more exact research 
than has as yet been attempted must be bestowed on the subject, 
before it can be placed in the category of schemes that are 
shown to be feasible. 

We are thus led to reconsider the capabilities of that area 
which forms the natural collecting ground for the water required 
by the metropolis; that is to say, the district of the Thames 
and its tributaries. And the question whether it is needful to 
restrict the supplies to be obtained, to the results of the rain- 
fall of the district above Teddington, is one that, in the first 
place, demands consideration. 

The Royal Commission, issued on the 4th of April, 1867, 
appears (to use plain English) to put the cart before the horse. It 
recites that the present supply of water delivered in the metro- 
polis, as well as in many other large towns, has been found 
insufficient ; and that a large portion of the water now supplied 
is drawn from rivers and open streams which pass through 
popuious districts, and are therefore continually exposed to 
pollution from various causes. On this ground the document 
directs the Commissioners to ascertain what supply of un- 
polluted and wholesome water can be collected in the high 
grounds of England and Wales, ‘and whether there are other 
‘districts in addition to the high districts of England and 
‘ Wales from which a good supply of unpolluted and whole- 
‘ some water can be obtained.’ It is clear that if the instruc- 
tions to the Commissioners, instead of emanating from the 
Crown, had been drawn up by the projectors of one of the vast 
schemes we have described, they could not have been couched 
in language more characteristic of a foregone conclusion. 

We have spoken of the danger of relying upon averages, 
when the matters actually to be dealt with are questions of 
maximum and minimum. In this respect a very marked and 
material difference exists between the operations of Nature and 
those of man. Or it may be more proper to say that a marked 
difference exists between two systems by which Nature herself 
operates; and that when man follows one of these, he is in a 
much more favourable position than when he follows the other. 

This great and primary difference depends on the physical 
character of the country. Geology is the study to which we 
look for the information we require on the subject. But all that 
we have at this time to ask of the geologist is, whether the 
soil be permeable or impermeable ; and, in the former case, 
what is the magnitude and natural boundary of the permeable 
system of water-shed. 

The water-sheds of the mountain districts, as pointed out by 
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the advocates of those sources of water supply, are formed of 
impermeable strata. That is to say, they form the natural 
cradles, not of rivers, but of torrents. Torrents indeed may be 
said to feed rivers. But they rather serve to glut than to feed 
them. The rapid and violent discharge of surface water, from 
an impermeable area, whether natural or artificial, is always a 
matter difficult to deal with. In any attempt to store this 
water for steady consumption, we are rather counteracting 
than aiding the operations of Nature. A steady flow, which is 
the form in which the rainfall of a country is most available 
for human use, must be fed by the water that filters through a 
large surface of permeable ground. 

A remark is made in the report of the Royal Commission 
that is here in point. ‘It is worthy of remark,’ say the Com- 
missioners, ‘that during the exceptionally long drought of 
‘1868 the Thames and Lea seem not to have been diminished 
‘in volume below the ordinary flow of dry years, a result 
‘ entirely due to the equalizing effect of the great subterranean 
‘stores contributing to their flow.’ When we contrast such 
an observation as this with our experience of the violent and 
capricious supplies of water that form the torrents of the Welsh 
and Cumberland hills, we see in a moment in which direction 
Nature herself indicates that we should search for the main 
sources of supply of an urban population. No artificial 
reservoir, short of such works as those of Lake Meeris, can for a 
moment be compared with the great natural reservoirs of a 
pervious district of water-shed. 

While, therefore, we must bear in mind, in casting about for 
supplies of water, that the rainfall in the Thames basin has been 
as low as sixteen and a half inches in a year, we must also remem- 
ber that the average annual fall, from 1815 to 1868, has been 
twenty-four inches. Wherever we depend, then, on the surface 
catch-water drainage of this district, we not only are obliged to 
regard a minimum monthly supply of one and one-third inches of 
rain, but we must further bear in mind that the distribution of 
this supply over the year is extremely capricious, and that we 
may have two or even three months with hardly any rain at 
all. But when we regard the subterranean store, we shall find 
that an average fall of two inches per month, year after year, 
is committed to its recesses, diminution being made of the 
quantity lost by evaporation. 

As to this, however, we are in urgent need of more extended 
observation. The information we possess is of the most meagre 
description. And further, it is questionable how far the recorded 
experiments, however exact in themselves, give results directly 
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applicable to the problem proposed. The observations of Mr. | 0 
Miller, now extending over a period of eleven years, have It 
been from the surface of water. Observations of evaporation | 
from the soil are but in their infancy. The difficulty attendant T 
on them isextreme. The nature of the soil must very seriously | St 
affect the quantity of evaporation. From a marsh, for example, fa 
the vaporization would very possibly be larger than from a lake, by 
in consequence of the aid afforded by the vegetation to the | , 
exposure of evaporating surface. In a field where light soil is | ™ 
based on 300 or 400 feet of pervious chalk, the ~ percolation | W 
of the rain may be thought to remove the supply, with great tk 
rapidity, from the risk of evaporation. Thus while we find | 4! 
that, in different parts of England, over a period of fourteen th 
to sixteen years, the mean evaporation measured is under twenty li 
inches of water per annum, we also find the ratio, from year to | ™ 
year, to vary extremely: 14:30 inches are attributed to 1871, | 
against 24°14 (at Wisbeach) for 1868. In this year the evapo- 
ration is thus actually in excess of the rainfall.” Asa practical | ¥ 
matter, that is, of course, out of the question. But that, in a \ 
very hot year, the evaporation from a surface of water may | %* 
exceed the rainfall of that year is highly probable. Such a} » 
statement, however, gives us little or no information as to the | +t 
quantity of water that is actually received by the subterranean | 1 
reservoirs in that year. It is certain that more water cannot | t 
rise in vapour than falls in rain, over any given district of | * 
country. It is not for a moment to be supposed that the whole | § 
supply of 1868, and a portion of the residue of that of 1867, were | § 
thus vaporized. Thus we are at fault as to a very important | ! 
element of calculation. And we can hardly doubt that while a 
given quantity, say twenty inches of water, falling on a reservoir 
or impervious surface from which it would not otherwise escape, | * 
ps a evaporate within the year, but a small proportion of that |‘ 
fall would so evaporate, if it once made its way into the chalk. | § 

We decline to attempt, in order to give completeness to our 
statement, to guess at the value of so important an element of 
the calculation. That an average annual quantity of four 
inches of water sinks into the permeable beds of the Thames | | 
basin is matter of record. How much larger a supply is thus | — 
stored is only, at this day, matter of guess-work. That the | | 
summer flow of the Thames should not appreciably fail, in the 
year when the measured evaporation exceeded the measured 
rainfall of the district (and that very largely), is a proof of the 
great conservative power of the natural reservoir, afforded by 
the chalk and other permeable beds. 

We must now refer to a matter as to which it is extraordinary 
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to observe the silence that is maintained in the Report of 1869. 
It is that of the amount of money that has been, up to this 
time, expended in order to provide the existing water supply. 
There is, indeed, a table which contains in one of its columns a 
statement of certain sums set down as capital; but their total 
falls short of the returns since made by the companies themselves 
by a million and a half sterling. 

Eight separate companies have expended, in providing the exist- 
ing water supply of the metropolis, £10,137,710 sterling. This 
was the amount returned in 1872. The united gross incomes of 
these companies are at the rate of about 10 per cent. on the outlay, 
and their dividends do not exceed an average of 4 per cent. on 
the capital. In proposing, then, to expend ten or twelve mil- 
lions in providing an entirely novel source of water supply, it 
must not be forgotten that bond fide vested interests now exist 
to a nearly aint amount. 

Five of these companies—that is to say, the Chelsea, the 
West Middlesex, the Grand Junction, the Southwark and 
Vauxhall, and the Lambeth companies—derive their supply of 
water from the Thames. They have expended a capital, accord- 
ing to the Report of 1869, of £4,270,856, and according to 
their own Report in 1872, of £5,177,807. They supplied, in 
1867, a daily quantity of 223,000 tons of water, pumped from 
the Thames. The supply thus averaged may be taken at about 
234,000 tons in summer, and 212,000 tonsin winter. The area 
supplied by these companies is stated at ninety-five and a half 
square i with a population of 1,385,000 souls, who in- 
habited, in 1867, 200,824 houses. 

Sixty-nine square miles of metropolitan area, containing the 
large population of 1,475,000 souls, more densely packed in 
206,114 houses, were supplied at the same time with the lower 
average quantity of 196,000 tons of water by the New River 
and the East London companies, from the basin of the Lea. 
The capital laid out to afford this accommodation is returned at 
£4,483,184. 

Lastly, 240,000 persons, inhabiting 34,504 houses, spread 
over an area of sixty square miles, were supplied from chalk 
wells in Kent, by the Kent Company, with 30,000 tons of water 
per day. The capital of this company is returned at £476,719. 

These facts, which we have endeavoured to state in the sim- 
plest and most intelligible form, show that the metropolis has, 
up to this time, been dependent, not on one, but on three distinct 
sources of supply. The indications given by Nature herself 
have been followed in the first instance. Until the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, the water of the upper Thames 
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basin, including the wells and pumps sunk in the metropolis, and 
the supply pumped from the river by a water-wheel erected at 
London Bridge, were the sources of the urbansupply. In 1606 
an Act of Parliament was passed to enable the Corporation to 
bring a stream from sources in the chalk near Ware. But the 
fathers of the city proving slack, a private citizen, Sir Hugh 
Myddleton (who at last obtained the assistance of no less a 
partner than King James the First), undertook the task. In 1613 
the aqueduct, called by the name of the New River, was opened, 
and it has ever since been an important source of metropoli- 
tan supply. The speculation proved one of the most permanently 
lucrative investments of money ever effected. The work is one of 
those in which the engineer has followed the guidance of Nature. 
The Lea is an affluent of the Thames, although its natural infall 
is below London. In collecting and conveying from the peren- 
nial sources of this river a supply which is only slightly, and, it 
may be said, temporarily, diverted from its natural outfall, we 
find that a great advantage has been gained at the smallest pos- 
sible cost. It is little wonder that the plan was crowned by 
such complete success; and that the financial result was as 
remunerative as the engineering design was sound. 

So well-considered has been the application of the supplies 
derivated from the basin of the Lea to the wants of the metropolis, 
that it is not probable that a greatly-increased supply is obtain- 
able from this source. The area of the water-shed is about 
500 square miles, of which the upper part is chalk, the lower 
chiefly London clay. Thus the river supply, properly so-called. 
represents very fairly the rainfall over the permeable district, 
And the torrent supply, or water falling on the clay, occurs in 
the least available part of the river system for storage and sub- 
sequent use. At the same time, any project for the water 
supply of the metropolis would be short-sighted and extrava- 
gant, that failed to take into account the means of insuring a 
regular daily influx of at least 200,000 tons of water, drawn 
from the present source, and flowing through existing channels. 
Whatever be the ultimate demand and supply of the metropolis, 
we may consider that the requirements of 1,400,000 of the 
inhabitants will be permanently met by the system of the Lea 
and New River water-shed. 

_ The supply of water obtainable from the Valley of the Lea is 
a portion of the natural affluent water of the Thames, artificially 
diverted so as to pass through the water-works of London. On 
the south and east of the metropolis exists a large area of water- 
holding chalk, a portion of the outfall of which may, in a simi- 
lar manner, be made available for urban use. The Kent Water- 
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works Company supply, as we have seen, an area of sixt 
square miles, comprising Deptford, Greenwich, and Wool- 
wich, and extending from Camberwell to Dartford, and from 
the banks of the Thames to Bromley, Chiselhurst, and Bexley. 
The supply is pumped from three wells at Deptford, two at 
Charlton, and one at each of the remaining stations of Plum- 
stead, Bromley, and Crayford. The natural surface of the water, 
at these stations, varies from the level of ten feet, to that of 115 
feet, above the high-water level of the river; and the action of 
the pumps brings down this surface by fifty feet in the former 
cases, and by about twelve feet only in the latter. The expense 
of pumping is the chief objection to this source of supply, as 
the water is extremely pure. 

The Kentish source of supply assumes much importance when 
we consider that the large area of suburb over which it is now 
distributed is at present the most sparsely-peopled of the metro- 
politan districts; and is likely, now that it is opened up by 
various railways, to increase in density of population more 
rapidly than other neighbourhoods. The district, again, is more 
dependent on local sources of supply than is the area north of the 
river, as the conducting over or under the Thames of a body of 
water, brought from the north, would involve expensive works, 
and be a source of daily expenditure. 

The data as to the quantity of water available in this district 
are incomplete. In one small district near Gravesend springs 
issue from the chalk, which pour ten million gallons per diem 
into the Thames, according to the estimate of Mr. P. W. Bar- 
low. Considering the facility with which the Kent Company 
could augment their present deliveries, and the evidence of the 
escape of much water from this large permeable area, the Royal 
Commission came to the conclusion that from four to five times 
the actual supply from this source may be relied on in case of 
need. Thus we may safely assume that at least a million out of 
the future population of the metropolis will be ultimately sup- 
plied with water from the chalk distriet of Kent. 

On the north of the Thames, springs near Grays, in Essex, are 
said to be capable of supplying 45,000 tons per diem. This 
must be regarded as a supplement to the New River system of 
supply. It would raise the population that might be accommo- 
dated from that source by about 315,000 souls. We thus see 
that, out of the future population of the metropolis, as many as 
two and three-quarter millions of inhabitants may be amply 
supplied with water, without trenching on the main source of 
the natural supply of the metropolis, the rainfall of the Thames 
system above London 
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We are thus naturally led to the investigation of the supply 
of water, positively attainable, from that source. We mentioned 
at the commencement of the inquiry that the area of this basin, 
above Teddington, is about two and a third millions of acres. 
We have also seen that it is not so much actual area, as area of 
permeable soil, that is to be depended on for the supply of a 
steady river-flow, as distinguished from sudden torrents. 
We have also had occasion to point out that the amount of 
evaporation, which is at present calculated only from observa- 
tion on evaporation from water, or a wet surface, is likely to be 
materially diminished in districts where strata absorb water 
like a sponge, which is the case with the chalk. Another 
phenomenon has been observed in this material, which has a 
direct relation to the matter in hand. The chalk not only 
readily absorbs all the rain that reaches it, but it provides and 
feeds a subterranean waterway, which is to a great extent 
independent of the visible river courses. The escape of the 
water which fills the vast reservoir of the chalk, is regulated by 
the form of the underlying impermeable beds, far more directly 
than by any modification of the surface. Thus there is adequate 
reason to believe that a large proportion of the rainfall over the 
chalk district, which does not feed the rivers, and which we 
are accustomed to regard as evaporated, really keeps up the 
flow of a vast subterranean river to the sea; and is available 
for our domestic wants, if properly solicited by the engineer. 

Upwards of two millions of acres of permeable oolitic lime- 
stones, sands, and chalk exist in the area of the Thames water- 
shed above Kingston. The Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire 
oolites have their water thrown out by the lias, Oxford, and 
Kimmeridge clays, and thus play no small part in keeping up 
the permeable flow of the Thames. It is to the chalk that we 
have to look for the largest supply of the water which now escapes, 
unseen, although not in the form of vapour. It would be a 
matter worthy of a civilized people to take adequate steps to 
ascertain to what extent this constant waste of so great a source 
of wealth actually occurs. When we examine the practical 
outcome of the labour of the Commission on this subject, it 
is lamentable to note how vague and crude are the conflicting 
opinions cited in the Report. The total discharge of the Thames 
at Kingston, for eleven years, is said by the Commissioners to 
have been shown to be equal to an average of nine inches of 
rainfall. Mr. Bailey Denton estimates that three inches of 
rainfall supply the permanent flow of the river, and ‘ that 
‘while one and a-half inches of rain maintains the ordinary 
‘summer flow of the river from April to September inclusive, at 
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‘least four inches runs off during the remaining months from 
‘October to March inclusive, without taking into consideration 
‘excessive floods.’ ‘That engineer takes the ordinary winter flow 
of the river, at Wolveral, as two and a half times the summer 
flow. Mr. Stacey takes it at four and a half times. To bring 
their divergent views into harmony, we must imagine that the 
torrent water, or that of excessive flood, is twice the amount of 
the permanent flow of the river, taking summer and winter 
together. This is a proportion which we think altogether 
improbable, from an area of the geological character of the 
Thames water-shed. 

The minimum summer flow of the Thames is estimated by 
Mr. Bateman at 308,720,000 gallons per diem for a consider- 
able period together. This is at Hampton. Mr. Simpson has 
gauged the minimum quantity at Kingston, in 1864 (the driest 
year known), at 380 million gallons per diem, after the whole 
of the companies had taken their supply. Mr. Beardmore puts 
the mean flow in June, July, August, and September, for 1864 
and 1865, the two driest years known of late, at between 380 
and 390 million gallons per day. Mr. Harrison tabulates 
the number of days in which the flow was below 400 million 
gallons, at 25 per annum, in 1858, 1859, and 1864; and below 
350 million gallons, at only 12, in each of these years. The 
engineer to the Thames Conservancy Board has often gauged 
the river at Teddington, and never found it below 380 million 
gallons per diem; and the engineer to the Grand Junction, 
and the Southwark and Vauxhall Companies, says the lowest 
gauging ever taken of the Thames was 360 million gallons per 
diem at Teddington. To all these estimates, except that of Mr. 
Bateman, some 50 million gallons per diem must be added for 
the supply abstracted by the water companies. 

Without, therefore, affecting a precision which the state of 
natural science and of actual observation in this country does 
not justify, we think it is abundantly clear that the increase of 
our metropolitan population may continue for many years 
before it approaches the limit of the exhaustion of the natural 
sources of the water supply of London. A population equal to 
five-sevenths of the existing numbers may be supplied from the 
basin of the Lea, and the chalk districts to the south and 
east of the metropolis, without drawing on the stores of the 
Thames proper. ‘The five water companies that were drawing 
50 million gallons daily from the Thames have Parliamentary 
powers to take double that quantity. By so doing, they would 
abstract, at the very driest time of the driest years, not much 
more that one-fourth of the minimum flow of the stream. 
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They would thus provide for a population equal to nine-tenths 
of the existing number. Thus hard upon six millions of 
people can be provided with an adequate supply of this main 
necessary of life, before we attempt to organize the utilization of 
the great underflow through the chalk ; which, there seems fair 
reason to estimate, would be ample for the supply of at least an 
equal quantity. We have thus, at least, until 1954, as a period 
to be safely regarded as provided for by the natural water-shed 
of the district, without the need of robbing the cradle of either 
the Severn, or the Wye, the Eden, or the Dove. And we trust 
that no very large proportion of this term of grace will be 
allowed to elapse before adequate measures are taken to ascertain 
what really becomes of the rainfall over our great chalk 
districts. . 

We have touched but one out of several distinct and 
important divisions of the subject of the water supply of the 
metropolis. It is, indeed, the first point on which sound infor- 
mation is required; but it by no means exhausts the interest of 
a practical inquiry that comes home to every urban resident. 
The subject of quality is as essential as that of quantity. The 
chemical investigation necessary when any new source is con- 
templated, is less urgent when we have to deal with water so 
pure and so familiar to our use as is that of the chalk basin. But 
the great sanitary question of the preservation, or the restoration, 
of the purity of streams, here presses for solution. Hardly less 
grave is the subject of the method of domestic supply—of the 
maintenance of pressure, combined with the avoidance of waste. 
Alone, and forming a matter of serious national importance, 
stands the question of adequate provision of water for the 
extinction of fire. Into these important branches of the great 
subject of urban water supply it is impossible now to enter. To 
treat them otherwise than with a detail befitting their import- 
ance would be useless. We have therefore limited our investi- 
gations to the primary field of the sources of the supply of 
water for the metropolis; and we trust that we have made it 
clear that, at all events for the next two generations, the only 
duty of the engineer in this respect will be to preserve and to 
utilize the supply which Nature brings ready to his hand, and 
to arrive at that accurate knowledge of the actual phenomena of 
the waterfall of the Thames basin, of its discharge by the river 
channel, of its evaporation, and of its subterranean percolation, 
which it is disgraceful to England to lack. 
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(1.) An Act to alter and amend the Laws relating to the 
- Appointment of Ministers to Parishes in Scotland. 1874. 
(2.) Journal of Henry Cockburn. Edmonston & Douglas. 
1874. 
(3.) Law of Creeds in Scotland. By A. Taytor Innes. 
Blackwood & Sons. 1867. 
(4.) Life of Principal Carstares. By R. H. Srory, D.D. 
Maemillan & Co. 1874. 
(5.) Parochial and Ecclesiastical Law of Scotland. By Joun 
M. Duncan. Bell & Bradfute. 1869. 
(6.) The Len Years’ Conflict. By Rozsert Bucuanan, D.D. 
Blackie & Son. 1852. 
‘ Aut establishments,’ said the wittiest, and, in many respects, 
the wisest, of the band of robust Whigs who founded the 
Edinburgh Review, ‘die of dignity ; they are too proud to think 
‘themselves ill, and to take a little physic.’ This, if not 
absolutely true, is a sufficient approximation to truth to be a 
typical Whig sentiment, and is certainly quite consistent with 
a creed the essence of which is that all revolutions may be 
prevented by timely reforms. Considering that, as we learn on 
high authority, Mr. Disraeli is the heir of all the Whig ages, 
it is not, perhaps, to be wondered at, that, in the first year of 
his reign, he should have sought to save and prolong the life 
of the Scotch Establishment by what, at first sight, seems to 
be only the administration of a wholesome dose of physic. 
Unfortunately, however, if not for his present position, at least 
for his future reputation, it has been Mr. Disraeli’s fate to play 
his various parts—whether of violent Radical, of Protectionist, 
or in these feulee days, of defender of the lines of the Reforma- 
tion—a little too late and a little too violently; and the same 
thing will, we believe, be said of him in his vé/e of physician to 
the Scotch Church. It would be rash to deny that a measure 
similar in character to the Conservative Patronage Act of 1874 
would not, if passed in 1834, have prolonged the life of the 
Scotch Church, inasmuch as it would have removed the occasion, 
though by no means the cause, of the great secession of 1843 ; 
but it would be rasher still to deny that this measure, sec- 
tarianizing without disendowing the Church, has hastened by 
many years the inevitable day of its disestablishment. Those 
who read history chiefly to enjoy its irony, may relish the 
spectacle of the Bolingbroke of the nineteenth century undoing, 
amid the acclamation of his followers, the work of the Boling- 
broke of the eighteenth; those who consider Mr. Disraeli the 
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most skilful party-leader of the time, will marvel at the dis- 
cipline he keeps in the ranks of his supporters, as shown by the 
fact that men with the ecclesiastical prejudices of Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy, whose opinions upon patronage in the Church of 
England are expressed by the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords—who in their report of this year affirm that ‘ private 
‘ patronage is an element of great value in our Church system, 
‘and would deprecate any attempt to supersede it,’—declared, 
with regard to patronage in Scotland, that the ‘election of 
‘ ministers should be not from without, but from within.’ Both 
classes, however, will unite in believing that, by the Act of 
1874, Mr. Disraeli has promoted the triumph of religious 
equality, and that, if his tombstone should become, net a 
catalogue of supposed virtues, but a record of the actual facts 
of his life, it will be stated that he shortened the life of the 
Scotch Establishment; although it may be added, by way of 
extenuation, that he did not understand what he did. 

In endeavouring to make the change in the relations of the 
Scotch Churches brought about by the Patronage Act of 1874 
‘ pervious to the English understanding’—to use a phrase of 
the late Lord Cockburn, the recent publication of whose journal 
has thrown a flood of light upon the catastrophe of 1843,—it 
will be well to bring into prominence two facts which distin- 
guish the Scotch Presbyterian Establishment, if not from every* 
other Reformed Church, from every other that has become 
identified with a nation’s life and been supported by the State. 
The one is the reality of the recognition of the headship of Christ 
over the Church. At no time in its history did the Scotch Presby- 
terian Church profess, much less hold, the Anglican doctrine 
that the sovereign is the supreme governor of the Church. 
Its founders were a ‘ congregation of Christ’ before they became 
the Church of Scotland, and when the final triumph of Knox and 
his companions came, in 1567, in the establishment of the Kirk, 
they took the doctrine of the headship with them into that 
establishment. Indeed, what the late Dr. Binney affirmed to 
be ‘ the principle and spirit of evangelical dissent,’ that ‘ Christ 
‘ must be first, fellowship next, and then as much uniformity as 
‘ will follow from the two,’ may fairly be said to have been a 
cardinal doctrine with the Scotch Reformers; and it is only by 
firmly grasping in all its reality the theory that the Church is, 
in the last resort, a spiritual society with a spiritual head, that 
one can understand the tangled web of Scotch ecclesiastical 
controversy, and can see how it is that, as the matter is well put 
by Mr. Taylor Innes, the able author of the ‘ Law of Creeds in 
Scotland,’ ‘sectarianism common enough in fact, is in theory 
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‘the accursed thing in Scotland.’ The other fact, closely 
connected with that just mentioned, which it is necessary to 
remember is, that at no time was the Established Church of 
Scotland in theory identical with the State in the sense that the 
Anglican Church was identical with it; although we can quite 
believe that at one time the Church of Scotland was co- 
extensive with the national life in a manner which cannot be 
affirmed of the sister establishment. Mr. Freeman, in his 
powerful though not, in all respects, conclusive pamphlet on 
‘Disestablishment and Disendowment,’ has brought vividly 
before the public mind the circumstance which, if generally 
known, is also known only vaguely, and ‘lies bedridden in the 
‘dormitory of the soul,’* that the notion which lies at the 
foundation of a great deal of popular declamation and, we fear, 
of party legislation, that at one time there were two distinct 
bodies in England, the Church and the State, and that they 
came to a concordat, or agreement, is an utterly absurd one, and 
that ‘in early times the Church was simply the nation looked 
‘at with reference to religion, just as the army was the nation 
‘looked at with reference to warfare’—a belief which con- 
tinued to be held long after the Reformation. But it is, 
perhaps, not too much to say that, in 1567, Church and State 
did come to an agreement in Scotland. We know it has 
been attempted to be shown, by the late eminent Scotch meta- 
physician, Professor Ferrier, and to a less extravagant degree, 
and in his younger days, by the present Duke of Argyll, that 
Church and State were in Scotland, as in England, identical, 
and that the General Assembly was at first a junior house of 
Parliament; but it is impossible for the advocates of this theory 
to controvert such facts as these, that, while the Scotch Estates 
through Parliament adopted, in 1560, the Reformers’ Confession 
of Faith as their creed, it was not till 1567 that they established 
and endowed the Kirk, and that during these intermediate 
years the Kirk held its courts, transacted its business, and 
enforced its discipline, although unconnected with the State; 
holding in fact the very position that the Free Church does 
now, except in regard to the one point—that while the Free 
Church does not seek endowment, the early Kirk did; which is 
almost tantamount to the difference between the ecclesiastical 
ideas of the sixteenth and those of the nineteenth century. It 
is quite clear that Knox and his coadjutors were above all 
things desirous that the Church and the nation should become 
one, both in extent and in conscience. They all but suc- 
ceeded. They did succeed in making Scotland and Presby- 
* Coleridge. 
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terianism co-extensive. But the fundamental and characteristic 
doctrines of that Presbyterianism had in them the germs of 
disestablishment. 

It will not be out of place briefly to relate the history of 
lay patronage in Scotland after the Reformation, and up to the 
introduction of the Abolition Bill of this year. And it must be . 
remarked at the outset that there is no essential difference between 
lay patronage in Scotland and lay patronage in England. It 
was, indeed, argued in the course of erecent debates in the Com- 
mons by ignorant English Members, of wliom Mr. Disraeli must 
be considered one, that there is no resemblance between the two ; 
and that consequently legislation in regard to the Scotch institu- 
tion cannot be quoted as a precedent for dealing with the Eng- 
lish one. Anglican benefices are, indeed, much more valuable as a 
property than Scotch Presbyterian livings ; and there have been, 
as was pertinently pointed out at the last Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland by Dr. Cook,*—the sagacious leader of the remnant of 
the Moderate party, and almost the sole champion of patronage,— 
much greater scandals and abuses in connection with the exercise 
of lay patronage in England than in Scotland. But, alike in 
origin and in recent exercise, lay patronage in Scotland is all but 
identical with lay patronage in England. The brocard ‘ Patronum 
Jaciunt dos, edificatio, fundus,’ holds good on both sides of the 
Tweed. It is as true of the Scotch as of the English patron 
that he was in early times the advocate or champion of the 
ecclesiastical corporation, sole or aggregate, which was under 
his patronage ; that while his duties, once both important and 
dangerous, have passed away, the right, which was the princi- 
pal reward of these duties, remains—namely, not the direct 
bestowal of property or of office, but of presenting to a benefice, 
being, in the case of the Englishman, the submitting of a clerk 
to the bishop, in that of the Scotsman, the submitting of a mini- 
ster to the congregation, and finally to the presbytery. It is 
utterly vain, therefore, to argue that legislation in regard to 
patronage in the Scotch Church can take place without affecting 
the same institution in the sister Establishment ; and Sir Robert 
Peel was probably wiser, in the sense of being more conservative 
—because perhaps he knew more and felt more deeply—than is 
Mr. Disraeli, when, in 1842, he declined to abolish patronage, 
chiefly, if not solely, because of the effect the step might 
ultimately have upon the Church of England. 


* Since this Article was in type, this distinguished clergyman, the last 
and most genial of the Moderates, and one of the most influential Church- 
men and typical Scotsmen of his time, has died, surviving only by a 
few months that method of appointing ministers of which he was by far 
the ablest champion. 
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There is this difference, however, between the two countries 
in regard to patronage—a difference which has been made the 
most of by men who, although resolute champions of patronage 
thirty years ago, have yet recently been mainly instrumental in 
bringing about its downfall—that the Church of Scotland has 
always been averse to patronage, and in favour of the popular 
election of ministers, which the Church of England has never 
known, and even now does not understand. This probably arises 
from the fact, to which we have already alluded, that from 1560, 
or, to speak more accurately, from the ‘covenant’ of 1551, to 1567, 
the Church of Scotland, although the church of the people, was 
in fact a voluntary church. It is not at all surprising that in 
the First Book of Discipline, or original manual of Presbyterian- 
ism, drawn up by Knox, but never ratified by the State, it should 
be said that ‘it appertaineth to the people, and to every several 
congregation, to elect their minister ;’ for in the early days of the 
Church the congregations both maintained and appointed their 
ministers. Since both the Church and patronage were established 
in 1567, the latter has had a history almost as chequered as the 
former. It was condemned in 1578 by the Second Book of Dis- 
cipline, prepared by Andrew Melville, and approved of by the 
General Assembly, but, like the First, not ratified by the State. 
The State, indeed, steadily supported patronage. In 1579, the 
provisions of 1567 regarding it were re-enacted, and even the Act 
of 1592, which has been called the Charter of Presbyterianism, 
and which abolished the powers formerly possessed by bishops 
to collate to benefices, bound the presbyteries to receive and 
admit every qualified minister presented by the Crown or lay 
patron. Patronage continued to be considered. part of the con- 
stitution of the Kirk after the abolition of episcopacy in 1638. 
In 1649, during ‘the Usurpation,’ it was abolished by the 
Scotch Parliament, and the ‘calling’ of ministers vested in 
congregations. But with the restoration of the Stuarts, in 
1661, came the restoration of patronage also. And it was 
not till the Revolution Settlement, and the year 1690, that an 
attempt was made, in a statesmanlike manner, and under an 
orderly government, to remove the ‘ grievance’ of patronage. 
Acting under the advice of Carstares, the leading Presbyterian 
minister of the time, and a singularly far-seeing man, as well 
as his intimate personal friend, William III. consented to 
the passing of an Act which was intended to be a cia media 
between purely popular election and simple patronage. It 
cannot be said that by this Act patronage was abolished, but the 
right of presentation was transferred from the lay patron to the 
Protestant ‘heritors’ (i.c., persons with a certain amount of 
property) and the elders of the parish, who were — to 
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propose a clergyman to the congregation. ‘ ‘This measure,’ says 
Dr.Story, in his‘ Life of Carstares’—an able work, in spite of many 
inequalities of style, and a certain unpleasant snobbishness of 
tone—‘ was distasteful to William. He had no faith in popular 
‘election, or any approximation to it. Like a lawyer, he 
‘ regarded the right of patronage as property, and he knew his 
‘ meddling with it, even in Scotland, would alarm and irritate 
‘the English clergy and the English patrons.’ This measure 
remained in force for twenty-one years, during which time it 
would seem that only three instances of the right of presentation 
being transferred from the patrons tothe heritorsand Kirk sessions 
of parishes occurred ;* and the main fact in favour of it is, that it 
was in force at the time that the union between England and 
Scotland was finally consummated, in the reign of Queen Anne. 
In 1712, however, was passed what has been generally known in 
Scotland as the ‘infamous Queen Anne’s Act,’ which restored the 
right of presentation to the patrons, and which has been the occa- 
sion, if not the cause, of the leading secessions from the Established 
Church which have made it, in the end, the church of the minority 
of the people. The immediate unpopularity of the measure was 
largely caused, in the first place, by the more than ‘indecent 
haste’ with which it was forced through Parliament, and the 
political reasons which dictated its passing. Not only were the 
people and the Church of Scotland not warned of the measure 
by its promoters, but it had actually passed the House of Com- 
mons before it was even known in Scotland that it had been 
introduced. Then, what was possible under the circumstances 
was done. The General Assembly despatched three of its 
ablest members, including Carstares, who had been the chief 
instrument in obtaining the Act of 1690, with a petition, couched 
in the most impressive language, to the House of Lords. ‘his, 
however, proved of no avail, and the bill passed. But it was 
the political object of the measure that rendered it so unpopular 
in Scotland. It was introduced by Haricy and Bolingbroke in 
the interests of the Pretender, and to add to the power and 
dignity of an aristocracy then largely Jacobite ; and Sir Walter 
Scott, himself a Tory of the Tories, says :— 


‘The Act which restored to patrons the right of presenting clergy- 
men to vacant churches, was designed to render the Churchmen more 
dependent on the aristocracy, and to separate them in some degree 
from their congregations, who could not be supposed to be equally 
attached to, or influenced by, a minister who held his living by the gitt 
of a great man as by one who was chosen by their own free choice.’ 


* See Duncan’s ‘ Parochial and Ecclesiastical Law,’ p. 91. 
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Dr. Story, whose sympathies are certainly not with ‘ Highfliers,’ 
‘ Non-Intrusionists,’ or Evangelicalism, says of the Act of Queen 
Anne, ‘The object of the change was wicked. It was a blow 
‘ aimed at the Protestantism and Presbyterianism of the Churth, 
‘in the interests of a superstitious religion and a tyrannical 
‘policy. It was a political injury wrought for political ends.’ 
When such is the calm verdict in the nineteenth century of 
judges inclined to be favourable to lay patronage rather than 
otherwise, what must have been the feeling of Scotsmen imme- 
diately after the Act was passed? From 1712 patrons and 
patronage became associated in the minds of Scotch Presbyte- 
rians with episcopacy and the Stuarts—with a hated dynasty and 
a hated religion—from both of which they and their forefathers 
had suffered wrongs, and which to this day cause an outburst 
of indignation when they are mentioned at any public meeting 
of their descendants. This ill-omened Act remained unrepealed 
until the present year, when the Tories of the reign of Queen 
Victoria undid the work of their predecessors of the reign of 
Queen Anne. 

It has been frequently said, especially during the last few 
months, that but for Queen Anne’s Act, the three great 
secessions from the Established Church of 1733, 1752, and 
1848, which have resulted in the formation of the two leading 
Dissenting Presbyterian bodies, the Free Church and the 
United Presbyterian Church, would not have occurred. It 
would be unsafe positively to deny this, but it would probably be 
not less so positively to affirm it. It may be doubted whether 
the hereditary pretensions of the Church of Scotland to inde- 
pendence of the State are not of such a character as would, 
though there had been no lay patronage, have led in some way 
to collision with the State, which, after the union with Episco- 
palian England, was no longer co-extensive with the Church ; 
while it may be argued, on the other hand, that had the patrons 
been members of the Church of Scotland, instead of being 
notoriously out of sympathy with it, and adherents of what is 
considered an alien denomination, there would have been no 
intrusion of presentees upon unwilling congregations, and, con- 
sequently, no occasion for secession. ‘This much, however, may 

. be safely said, that, had a proposal been made to repeal the Act 
of Queen Anne, and to return to the Act of 1690, in the begin- 
ning of that stormy decade which ended in the Disruption of 
1843, it would have been at once politic and popular, and would 
have removed the original occasion of that Disruption itself. 

It would probably not have won back the secessionists of the 

older eras, for they had become voluntaries, and after their own 
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fashion advotates of religious equality. But in spite of these 
the Church was at that time in an overwhelming majority. It 
had awakened from the sleep of a semi-sceptical and wholly 
aptthetic Moderatism, and had entered upon what promised to 
be a most brilliant career of propagandism. The members of 
the popular party in it, instinct with the spirit of Andrew 
Thomson, and led by the all-consuming energy and earnestness 
of Thomas Chalmers, were fast reclaiming to Christianity and 
civilization the masses of ignorance and vice to be found in the 
large cities of Scotland. Never had the missionary enterprise 
of the Church been so great, never had its coffers been so filled, 
its churches so crowded. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
evangelical ministers of the Church of Scotland had at the time 
an influence over the popular mind such as no agitators, before 
or since, except, perhaps, those of the Anti-Corn Law League, 
have possessed. 


‘We,’ said Chalmers, in one of his most fervid addresses, ‘are the 
tribunes of the people, the representatives of that class to whom law 
has given no other representatives of their own, of the unfranchised 
multitude who are without a vote, and without a voice in the Com- 
movs. Our sacred object is the moral well-being of that mighty host 
who swarm and overspread the ground-floor of the fabric of our 
commonwealth ; and after the mists of prejudice and misconception 
have cleared away, our ultimate hope of success, under Heaven, is in 
the inherent and essential popularity of our cause.’ 


Can it be doubted that a measure popularizing the franchise of 
the Church, following close upon that for popularizing the fran- 
chise of the State, would have prevented the intrusion of presen- 
tees, the Veto Act, the Auchterarder and Strathbogie cases, the 
collisions between. the civil and ecclesiastical courts, and the 
melancholy, and yet in many respects glorious and inspirit- 
ing Disruption of 1843? The Evangelicals were not opposed to 
the Establishment principle ; at first they were scarcely even 
opponents of lay patronage. On the contrary, their leaders were 
foremost in defending the principle of Establishments against 
its opponents in a now forgotten but fierce dispute in Scotland, 
known as the ‘ voluntary controversy,’ and when the secession 


of 1843 became inevitable, they took good care to inform the . 


‘ seceders’ of the time that they were as much opposed to volun- 
taryism as before; while Chalmers himself, on one occasion 
referring to patronage said, ‘I will not be a party to the delu- 
* sion that our Church is necessarily to become more Christian 
‘ by the constitution of it becoming more popular, or by the 


‘ transference of its authority from the hands of the few to the 
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‘hands of the many.’ It was because the thrusting of unpopu- 
lar ministers upon congregations obstructed the practical work 
of evangelization and interfered with the prosperity of the Church 
that Chalmers and his associates threw themselves into the wat 
of non-intrusion, that made them pass the Veto Act declaring the 
unacceptableness of a presentee to a congregation a sufficient 
disqualification, and forced them into collision with, and subse- 
quently separation from, the State. Had the congregations been 
granted the right of choosing their own ministers, intrusion of 
presentees would have been a practical impossibility, and there 
would have been no occasion for the theory of the spiritual inde- 
pendence of the Church, or, to speak more accurately, the 
mutual independence of Church and State being brought into 
prominence, and converted into a ‘blazing principle.’ 

But it does not follow that what would have been expedient 
forty years ago must suit the present time; on the contrary, it 
is quite possible that the ‘policy which would have been just, 
‘impartial, and healing in 1843, may be now an unjust, partial, 
‘and irritating anachronism.’* Let us see what circumstances 
a wise statesman, anxious to,do what Mr. Disraeli professes his 
desire to accomplish, to strengthen existing Establishments in 
view of the coming Armageddon between the temporal and the 
spiritual power, should have taken into consideration before pro- 
ceeding to legislate with a view to popularizing the Scotch Esta- 
blishment. What are the points in favour of the Establishment 
as it is, or rather as it was at the beginning of the present year? 
In the first place, it has recovered wonderfully from the shock 
given it in 1843. Not only are its pulpits filled once more with 
able and energetic men, but, adopting the machinery of its 
Dissenting rivals, it has entered with great success upon a career 
of Church extension and voluntary giving for religious and mis- 
sionary purposes. Sir Robert Anstruther, the Liberal member for 
Fifeshire, in the course of the debate on the second reading of the 
Patronage Bill, said that— 


‘ Since 1843, and principally within the last twenty years, and while 
the disestablishment movement had been going on, the Church had, 
through the agency of its Endowment Committee, created 203 new 
parishes, 47 of which had been reorganized within the last three years: 
They had also created 200 new missions, almost all of them in desti- 
tute localities ; and while in 1842 the amount raised for home mis- 
sioas was only £28,900, last year this effete body raised £116,000.’ 


The annual voluntary contributions of the supporters of the 


* Speech by Colonel Mure in the House of Commons on the second 
reading of the Patronage Bill. my 
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Church amount to more than it obtains from the State. Principal 
Tulloch, of St. Andrew’s, in a statement regarding the Church of 
Scotland, which he contributed some time ago to the Daily Tele- 
graph, calculates the revenue of the Church at £662,200, of 
which £283,500 came from the State, leaving £378,700 contri- 
buted in one way or another by the people to the support of 
home and foreign missions, other evangelical and philanthropic 
schemes, and the support of new churches, chapels, and parishes ; 
and this is exclusive of such magnificent donations as the half- 
million presented to the Church the other year by Mr. Baird, 
an attached and wealthy member of it. And further, in behalf 
the Church, it may safely be alleged that there was no violent 
movement in Scotland for its disestablishment. Of the Dissent- 
ing churches the United Presbyterian alone had joined the plat- 
form of the Liberation Society, and even it had confined its 
efforts almost entirely to the issuing of pamphlets showing the 
righteousness of disestablishment ; and it is unquestionable that 
at the struggle at the polling booths, in February last, the ques- 
tion of disestablishment had no appreciable effect upon the for- 
tunes of a single election. The feeling of the mass of the people 
of Scotland in the beginning of Ma this year was probably not 
inaccurately represented by Mr. Gladstone in the memorable 
speech he delivered immediately after coming from his retire- 
ment, when he said, ‘Though the Established Church in a 
‘ minority was an anomaly, I was well content to tolerate it— 
‘and the masses of Scotland were content to tolerate it—because 
‘they were guided, not by abstract principles, but by careful 
‘regard to the state of the facts.’ 

But, on the other hand, when, in the midst of a profound 
ecclesiastical calm, the Duke of Richmond and Mr. Disraeli came 
forward with their scheme, not for saving the Church of Scotland 
from the attacks of the Liberation Society, but for strengthening 
it in view of the approaching assault of Archbishop Manning 
and Dr. Littledale upon the Ccmmonwealth and the Crown of 
Britain, what other circumstances should they have taken into 
consideration? The strongest practical argument in favour of 
the maintenance of any Established Church is that it represents 
a majority of the people amongst whom it is established, that 
it is all but co-extensive with the State. This argument in 
favour of Church reform in Scotland could have been used 
forty years ago; it is impossible to use it now. The Church 
of Scotland is the church only of the minority of the people. 
For some time back a war of pamphlets has been going on in 
Scotland as to the exact proportion of Church of Scotland 
adherents to the population. Mr. Johnston, a Free Church 
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clergyman, who has published a pamphlet on the ecclesiastical 
and religious statistics of Scotland, out of a total population of 
3,394,000, gives the proportion in the Establishment at 1,063,000, 
as opposed to a Dissenting Protestant total of 1,501,000; while, 
on the other hand, Dr. Elder Cumming, of Glasgow, the leading 
statistician on the side of the Establishment, claims for it a 
population of 1,448,000. As there has been no religious census 
of Scotland for some time, it is impossible to decide positively 
between Mr. Johnston and Dr. Cumming; and a mysterious 
Parliamentary return of Church of Scotland ‘communicants,’ 
published some time ago, does not assist us in coming to a 
decision. It will be seen, however, that even Dr. Cumming 
only claims for his church 42°66 of the population, and if we 
place the Church of Scotland adherents at between a third and 
a half of the whole, we do the Church more than justice. But 
not only is the Church of Scotland in a minority, taking the 
country generally into consideration, but in the whole region of 
the Highlands, it is in a miserable, we had almost said, a 
scandalous minority. At the last meeting of the General 
Assembly, Professor Wallace, the leader of the Broad Church 
party, who has certainly shown no love for the strictly orthodox 
Presbyterian Dissenters, but who has approached this question 
of the abolition of patronage and the reconstitution of a 
— church in something like the spirit of a statesman, 
said— 


‘ He had compared the best statistics he could procure, and he found 
that, in Inverness-shire the proportion between the Free Church and 
the Established Church was 49 to 31; in Caithness, 68 to 20; in 
Ross and Cromarty, 82 to 93; and in Sutherland, 89 to 94; and 
that, in short, taking an average of the whole district lying on 
the north-west of the Caledonian Canal, they (the Establishment) 
had, out of 100 of the population, 174, while the Free Church 
had 73, 


With figures such as these before him, Mr. Gladstone might 
well describe Ross and Sutherland as the Munster and Con- 
naught of Scotland. In one island, that of Lewis, out of a 
population of about 23,000, upwards of 22,000 adhere to the Free 
Church. The Parliamentary return just mentioned admitted that 
several parish churches in the Highlands and Islands have fewer 
than six communicants—one congregation has only one, con- 
jectured to be the parish minister’s wife. ‘Some years ago,’ 
said Mr. Gladstone, ‘a member of the ministry at Dingwall, 
‘ speaking of the county of Ross, told me, not as exulting in 
‘ the state of the facts, but as lamenting it, that one single kirk 
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‘could hold all the Established congregations in the county.’ 
Such statements are only samples of what has been, and what fad 
might be said with truth of the Church of Scotland generally [its 
in the Highlands. cor 

Looking at these two facts alone, that over the country {4 

enerally the Church of Scotland is in a minority, and that 
in the Highlands the Free Church is acknowledged by the J®' 
enormous majority of the inhabitants to be the true Church of 
Scotland, what would a statesman firmly persuaded of the truth 
of the Establishment principle, desirous to make the Church of fy, 
Scotland truly the national church, have done, or at least have Jj). 
proposed to do? Would he not, as was proposed in the General 
Assembly of the Church itself by some of the more liberal of J J 
its clergy and laity—and to their honour be the fact stated— fin 
have given the power of electing the parish minister, sup- 

orted out of the national funds, into the hands of the parish [J/th 
Protestants or, at all events, Presbyterians? Would he not fico 
have looked the fact of the predominance of the Free Church figt 
beyond the Caledonian Canal boldly in the face, and have fl 
proposed to that church permissive concurrent endowment fabo 
at the least? It may be very true that the Free Church [ma 
would not have accepted the proposal, indeed it is morally [som 
certain that it would not have accepted it, but none the less fout: 
should the proposal have been made. As Dr. Wallace said, 
‘Tf they would not take it, saying they could not take it, at 
‘all events he would have shut their mouths, so far as he was 
‘concerned, against any complaint which might be directed 
‘against himself in the way of unneighbourliness, illiberality, 
‘ or a desire not to concede to them the utmost portion of their 
‘ reasonable rights.’ 

Undeniably this was the very least that should have been 
done, or proposed to be done, to reunite the scattered fragments 
of Presbyterianism ; indeed, it is difficult to suppose that some 
such proposal was not contemplated by the original promoters 
of the Patronage Abolition movement in the Church itself. 
That movement was commenced, as was scarcely disguised at 
the time, to checkmate, neutralize, or outbid, so to speak, the 
movement for union between the Free Church and the other 
Presbyterian Dissenting bodies in Scotland, which after having 
been carried on for ten years was suspended in 1873. In 1869, 
a deputation from the General Assembly of the Church, headed 
by Dr. Pirie—who from first to last led the movement against 
patronage-—and the late Dr. Norman McLeod, waited upon Mr. 
Gladstone, then Prime Minister. An interesting conversation 
took place, in the course of which Mr. Gladstone said,— 
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‘It is the nature of an Established Church to have a large body of 
adherents, who look at the institution very much in connection with 
its temporal expediency, and its effect upon social welfare, and other 
considerations which are outside the strictly ecclesiastical sphere. 
And speaking of the Scotch Church, in that sense, I think it would 
be said by those who went through this struggle twenty-six years 
ago, that the ecclesiastical property should be made over to [another 
report has ‘ divided with’] those who bere earlier testimony to the 
ame principle—namely, the Free Church in 1843, and the various 
seceding bodies now forming the United Presbyterian Church. Have 
the Free Church declared or pronounced any opinion, or what view 
do they take of the matter ?’ 


Dr. Pirie replied to this, ‘The Free Church has pronounced 
‘no opinion on the matter, but I may say that the mover of the 
‘petition for the removal of patronage in the Assembly, and 
‘those who acted with him, did so with the view specially of 
‘conciliation towards the Free Church.’ Looking at facts and 
figures, looking at the statements made by the leaders of the 
mly ecclesiastical body that had moved in the direction of the 
abolition of patronage, can it be doubted that the wise states- 
man of our ideal, in proposing that reform, would have offered 
some concession to the original anti-patronage Presbyterians 
outside the Establishment, and if the restoration of the men of 
1843 to their livings were an impossibility, would have proposed 


at the very least the concurrent endowment of the Free Church 
in the Highlands, and would have attempted to remove the 
scandal and anomaly so well described by Mr. Gladstone as that 
of the ‘shepherds receiving the wool, but not feeding the sheep?” 
Laying aside, however, possibilities and duties, let us come to 
facts ; from the wise statesman let us descend to Mr. Disraeli 
and the Duke of Richmond. The Act which, under the auspices 
of these gentlemen, has been passed this year can be explained 
only too easily. It abolishes patronage, but that cannot be 
onsidered the principle of the measure, inasmuch as patronage 
d been doomed long ago by popular feeling in Scotland, and 
r many years had become to a large extent a more or less 
holesome veto upon popular election on the part of persons 
epresenting, directly or indirectly, the State, or nation, as 
istinct from the Church ; and it vests the appointment of mini- 
ers to parishes in the congregations of the Church of Scotland. 
et it be noted here, in the first place, what the Act, and those 
ho passed it, resolutely ignore. In spite of the conciliatory 
ords and proposals of Dr. Pirie and his friends, the Act takes 
0 cognizance whatever of the anti-patronage Presbyterians 
tside of the Establishment, particularly of the secessionists of 
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468 The Abolition of Patronage, and the Scotch Churches, 
1843; although these, even in the eyes of the Whigs of the 


time, such as Cockburn and Macaulay, were the true Church of 
Scotland, and certainly upheld in all its integrity what we have 
already mentioned as the fundamental doctrine of the Church— 
the sole and real headship of Christ over His Church. 


* Suppose,’ said Macaulay, ‘ that we could call up Carstares ; that we 
could call up Boston, the author of ‘The Fourfold State,” that we could 
relate to them the history of the ecclesiastical revolutions which have, 
since their time, taken place in Scotland, and that we could then ask 
them, Is the Established Church or is the Free Church identical with 
the church which existed at the time of the Union, is it not quite 
certain what their answer would be? They would say, “ Our church, 
—the church which you promised to maintain unalterable—was not 
the church which you protect, but the chureh which you oppress. 
Our church was the church of Chalmers and Brewster, not the church 
of Bryce and Muir.” ’ 


The first impression that one has after carefully considering 
the measure of 1874 is that it is an act of injustice; that, pro- 
fessing to reconsider, if not to reconstruct religious affairs in 
Scotland expressly on the basis that the Government were wrong 
in 1842 in not abolishing patronage, it yet bestows the benefits 
of abolition, not upon the representatives of Chalmers and 
Brewster, but upon those of Bryce and Muir; not upon the 
church that was unrighteously oppressed, but upon the church 
that was unfairly protected ; that it absolutely ignores even the 
anomaly in the Highlands. It is not surprising that the Free 
Church should have now been stung into active movement 
against Establishments. By enormous majorities, it declared, 
through its last General Assembly, ‘ that the maintenance of the 
‘ existing Establishments in present circumstances involves great 
‘ injustice,’ and ‘ protested against legislation in the interest of 
‘ Scotland generally, which proceeds on the application of the 
‘ General Assembly of one body of Christians, without inquiring 
‘ into the condition, convictions, or wishes of the people gene 
‘ rally,’ considering ‘the entire disregard with which the Free 
‘Church, and the other disestablished Presbyterian churches 
‘ are treated, as peculiarly unbecoming, viewed in the light of 
‘the circumstances in which successively they felt them: 
‘selves constrained to separate from State connection.’ The 
Act has converted into Free Churchmen, so far as this particu- 
lar point is concerned, all lovers of common justice to the norih 
of the Tweed, to whatever denomination they may belong. 

Turning from the omissions of the Act, let us now conside 
what it actually does. It might briefly be described as an Ac 
for sectarianizing without disendowing the Church of Scot 
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land. As already said, its principle is the transference of the 
right of presentation to livings from the Crown, private indi- 
viduals, and corporations to congregations belonging exclusively 
to the Church of Scotland. Before the passing of the Act there 
were, it was computed, in Scotland in all 1,109 livings. Of 
these, 626 were in the gift of private patrons, 319 in that of the 
Crown, 44 in that of town councils, and 10 in that of univer- 
sities, the appointments of the remaining 110 being made more 
or less by popular election. Mr. Disraeli said that the charac- 
teristic of Scotch patrons was, that they ‘did not patronize.’ 
This is scarcely correct. It is true that many of the private patrons 
and the Crown left it to congregations to choose their own pastors, 
but, on the other hand, many of them, such as the Duke of 
Buccleuch, presented directly to livings without consulting con- 
gregations at all; while town councils were notoriously in the 
habit of taking their own way in regard to such matters. Even 
those patrons, such as the Crown, that did not patronize directly, 
always retained in their own hands a veto upon congregational 
choice, and only presented in accordance with that choice when 
it was unanimous. Moreover, the patrons in various ways repre- 
sented the State, as distinguished from the Church. The Crown, 
that is to say, the Home Secretary, represented after a fashion 
the popular will, as given expression to at the polling booths; 
and the very fact which was repeatedly mentioned to the pre- 
judice of private patrons, that being mostly Episcopalians they 
belonged to an alien church, was, at all events, consistent with 
the belief, or delusion, that the Church of Scotland was still the 
Church of the nation. 

But the Act of 1874, transferring the power of presen- 
tation from the patrons to the congregations of the church, 
violates in a double way the only theory upon which an Esta- 
blished Church can be maintained, if it can be maintained 
at all, in the present time. In the Act patronage is repre- 
sented in the light of property, for it is considered as a 
saleable thing, and one for the loss of which compensation is to 
be given. As national property it might be considered not 
unreasonable to transfer it from the older representatives of the 
nation to the newer. The patrons might be considered as such 


‘I representatives in the feudal or aristocratic times, but who are its 


representatives in the times of Mr. Disraeli, democracy, and 


‘Thousehold suffrage? To this question there can be but one 


answer—the parish ratepayers. Had the Act proposed to transfer 
patronage, both as a matter of property and as an ecclesiastical 
trust to the ratepayers, it would have been an intelligible thing, 
and one in accordance with common sense and legal precedent 
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on the one hand ; and, on the other, it would have attempted to 
solve, although in a rough kind of way, the problem of setting 
up a religious establishment that will satisfy the demands of 
religious equality in a democratic time. But by transferring 
patronage in a parish from the patron to one congregation, the 
Act gives national property to persons, not on account of their 
national and propertied, but on account of their ecclesiastical and 
spiritual, qualifications ; and it gives the right of appointing the 
parish clergymen not to all, but only to a section, and in the 
great number of cases, the minority of persons qualified either 
by possession of property, or by spiritual distinction, so to elect, 
A grosser violation of the only possible theories of Establishment 
could scarcely be conceived, and certainly was never before per- 
petrated in history. The Duke of Argyll, the only advocate in 
either House of the Patronage Bill and of the theory of 
sectarian establishment—of the State making a new concordat 
with a church in a minority—who showed much ability, and 
even enthusiasm, said in support of his argument that ‘no sane 
man’ could approve of a ratepaying ministerial franchise. 


‘Not many years ago, a minister of a church in Scotland was a 
very important person ; he was the head of the parish ; he had many 
privileges strictly connected with civil power; and there might be 
some argument for his election by the ratepayers at that time. But 
he is not now the head of the parish in any matters which relate to 
civil power. There have been, within the last few years, changes 
which have dissociated a minister of the Established Church from all 
his civil powers and duties, so that he now performs a purely spiritual 
function. He is the spiritual guide and instructor of the people or 
those people who choose to become members of the Church. He is 
nothing to them except as regards spiritual matters, and, therefore, 
it would be contrary to all justice and common sense that you should 
give to men who do not wish to enjoy his ministry any share in his 
election.’ 


Did it not strike the Duke as ‘contrary to all justice and 
common sense’ that the persons who represent the nation in 
a parish should have no voice in the allocation of the national 
property? There is something singularly ominous, too, as it 
strikes us, in this description of the gradual reduction of 
the powers and duties of the parish clergyman. He is now, 
according to the Duke, merely the spiritual instructor of a 
section of the inhabitants of the parish. Does his Grace not 
see that the next step will be the supporting of the minister by 
those for whose benefit he labours ? 

We cannot believe that English patrons, or even Englishmen 
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generally, have thought seriously of the enormous powers which, 

by allowing the Patronage Act of 1874 to pass almost un- 

challenged, they have given to the Church of Scotland, and to 

its chief court, the General Assembly. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, 

who probably knows Scotch ecclesiastical matters better than 

ay iving Englishman, endeavoured to sound a note of 
arm :— 


‘If you are,’ he said, ‘going to transfer a religious endowment, 
you ought yourselves to determine who shall be fhe persons entitled 
to dispose of it, and you ought not even to delegate such a thing to 
the General Assembly. Still more remarkable is it that we should 
be asked by the Bill to entrust powers of enormous importance, and 
beyond all precedent, to a Committee of the Assembly. But the Bill 
goes further than that. It says that the sentences of the Church 
upon all questions that may be raised in the course of the proceedings 
shall be final and complete. What is the meaning and legal intention 
of those words? Are questions of civil right, which arise in the 
course of these proceedings, to be final and conclusive? If so, it 
hands over to those communicants a power which no voluntary 
religious communion in the country possesses.’ 


But this warning fell on unheeding ears, and the Lord 
Advocate was permitted to insert amendments. in the Bill 
giving the General Assembly still further powers, especially 
in regard to the appointment of ministers in the Highlands, 
without a single English Churchman raising his voice in protest. 
The Claim of Right of the General Assembly of the Church in 
1842, and the other documents, which form the basis of the 
constitution of the Free Church, were laid on the table of the 
House of Commons in the course of the debates in the month 
of July last, but no reference was made to them, to the Free 
Church, or to the struggle which ended in the disruption of 
1843; and yet a pseudo-spiritual independence has been granted 
to the Scotch Church likely to bemuch more mischievous than that 
always openly contended for by the founders of the Free 
Church, failing to obtain which, their representatives are quite 
willing to remain always unconnected with the State. The 
General Assembly, or chief court of the Church, is now 
practically omnipotent .in it. To it is entrusted the power of 
defining what the congregations or electoral bodies are to do, 
while through its colleges and minor courts it has always had 
the power of settling the qualifications of ministers professing 
to teach the Church’s doctrines; and, so far as we can 
gather from a mysterious amendment hurriedly inserted in 
the Act at the eleventh hour by the Lord Advocate—to whom 
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is generally attributed the paternity of the measure—it is, 
through a committee, to be the patron of the Highland parishes. 
The power of the Assembly is to be final in all matters affecting 
the appointment of ministers; and consequently if a clergyman 
is or believes himself to be pecuniarily aggrieved by some deci- 
sion of the Church courts, he cannot appeal to the civil courts in 
the hope of obtaining damages, as can be done even by a Non- 
conformist clergyman so situated. Well might both Liberal 
and Conservative Scotch members feel alarmed at the enormous 
powers, both spiritual and civil, given to the Assembly ; well 
might the former implore that Parliament should at least retain 
in its hands the power of revising the General Assembly’s rules 
regarding the election of ministers, and the latter endeavour 
to retain some fragment of the old connection between the 
Church and the land of the country by including landowners, 
even although not members of the favoured Church, in the 
patronal body. Both, however, appealed in vain to the Lord 
Advocate and the majority at his back, who appear to have 
been resolved that the Church should have everything or 
nothing; and the result of the discussion of the measure, 
as put by the Glasgow Herald, one of the most influential 
journals in Scotland, and which, like the Times and Manchester 
Guardian in England, steers an independent course between 
Conservatism and Liberalism, was that— 


‘Mr. Disraeli gives to the Church of Scotland a portion of what 
the Ultramontanes are demanding from the Continental Governments, 
of what Prince Bismarck is resisting with the military might of 
Germany. The Patronage Bill is, in reality, an Act to enable the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland to regulate all the 
affairs of the Church, without interference from State or law.’ 


Such is the outrageous measure which, violating alike 
ordinary principles of justice and all tenable theories of 
Establishment, has been passed in the first session of the new 
Disraclian régime, with an indecent haste, surpassed only b 
that which attended the Parliamentary progress of the Act of 
Queen Anne, which now disappears from history, pelted with 
obloquy by the politigal descendants of Harley and Bolingbroke. 
That it will fulfil the ostensible intention of its promoters, and 


strengthen the Church of Scotland, there is no reason whatever . 


to believe. From first to last the laity of the Church generally 
have shown no enthusiasm for the anti-patronage movement; 
and although the bulk of the clergy appear to have been carried 
away, as ecclesiastics are apt to be, by the persuasions of some 
clever and pertinacious wirepullers in their midst, anxious, we 
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fear, above all things, to seize a ‘snap’ sectarian victory, with 
the aid of a Government believed to be singularly favourable 
to Church pretensions ; the Act has given much offence to, and 
will, in the end, probably extinguish, two sections of them, 
formidable, if not in numbers, certainly in the quality 
of their lay adherents. The one is the old Conservative 
or Moderate party, which has always had strong views upon 
the supremacy of the State over the Church, and detestel 
spiritual independence, whether pure or spurious ; and which has 
hitherto found its supporters among quiet people, who in the 
days before the passing of the Act could obtain. the ear of 
private patrons, and thus exercise an influence upon the elec- 
tion of ministers, but who will be overborn2 and outvoted in 
times of popular election by more vigorous and intriguing 
spirits. The other is the new Liberal or Broad Church party, 
whose hopes of seeing a latitudinarian church established 
in the country are finally blasted by the most thoroughly 
sectarian measure that a British Parliament has passed since 
the Reformation ; and whose members, if they venture to broach 
their theories of creed-relaxation, will be speedily crushed by 
the majorities of an all-powerful General Assembly. It is 
scarcely possible to conceive that, in the creed-bound and 
uncontrolled church of the future, either a Dr. Cook or a 
Dr. Wallace will be able to breathe; and with such men will 
disappear from it many retiring and thoughtful but still in- 
fluential laymen, who clung to it either because they had a 
sentimental dislike to Dissent, or because they cherished the hope 
that the Church would yet be transformed into such a com- 
prehensive Establishment as haunts the dreams, and enlists the 
activities, of the Dean of Westminster. 

Nor can we discover any quarter in which the Church may 
hope, by recruiting, to repair the losses it is thus almost certain 
to sustain. It is idle to entertain the idea that the abolition of 
patronage will bring back the Highlands to its allegiance ; for 
there patronage has been a dead letter for many years, owing to 
the fact that most of the livings have been in the gift of the 
Crown, which uniformly accepted the verdict of popular 
election; and, moreover, the Highlanders abandoned the Church 
in 1843, on account of their devotion to the doctrine of the 
headship of Christ over His Church, which, as we have seen, 


_is not only not mentioned, but absolutely ignored in the Act of 


the present year. Still more hopeless is the idea that the Act 
will enable the Church to draw supporters from the Dissenting 
Presbyterian bodies outside it. No doubt it will encourage a 
very reprehensible and certainly unchristian kind of competi- 
NO. €XX, 
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tion among the various denominations, known in Scotland as 
‘fishing for another church’s communicants ;’ but, so far from 
making that likely to be successful, it will simply compel—we 
should rather say has compelled—the non-established bodies to 
take up the position of active belligerency towards the Church. 
The political supporters of the measure, at least, abandoned in 
the end all pretence of a desire to make it the means of bringing 
together the fragments of Scotch Presbyterianism ; and when 
Sir William Stirling Maxwell, who has been called the Bayard 
of Scotch Conservatism, wished to insert in the preamble of the 
measure words to the effect that it was intended to conciliate the 
Dissenting bodies, his proposal was unceremoniously hustled 
out of committee by the advocates of ‘the Bill, the whole Bill, 
and nothing but the Bill,’ or rather, ‘the Church, the Church 
of the minority, and nothing but that Church.’ It is not in 
the nature of societies, any more than of individuals, not to 
resent insult added to injury, and we venture to predict that the 
first effect of the Act of 1874 will be to hasten the union of the 
Free Church and the other non-established bodies, the represen- 
tatives of the first protesters against patronage. ‘Ihe movement 
for such a union was suspended a year ago, but at the same time 
an Act, known as the Mutual Eligibility Act, was passed by the 
Assembly of the Free Church, which enables ministers to pass 
from it to the bodies with which it was at the time negotiating, 
and vice versd. Mutual Eligibility cannot fail, under the cireum- 
stances inaugurated by the Patronage Act, to become mutual 
agreement. Already all the Dissenting Presbyterian bodies 
have accepted, even on the ground of expediency, the principle 
that disestablishment is better than establishment. The United 
Presbyterian Church has been for long, theoretically as well as 
practically, voluntary; and as its members are able to raise 
annually a sum of £300,000, they see no reason, even of a 
material kind, to regret the day they broke off their connection 
with the State. It is many years since the leaders of the Free 
Church, which, in the thirty years of its existence, has become 
the possessor of a very large amount of property, and has an 
income of more than half a million, gave up—if indeed they 
ever cherished— any hope of returning to the State, and came 
to the conclusion that, in the present age, they cannot carry 
out their theory of the mutual independence of Church and State, 
except in a condition of isolation from the latter; and their 
literary champion, Mr. Taylor Innes, declared in the Con- 
temporary Review, some time after the anti-patronage move- 
ment in the Church of Scotland commenced, that to attempt to 
get back the Free Church to the Establishment by abolishing 
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patronage would be as hopeless as it would be to seek to cure 
smull-pox by cutting off a leg. The Free Church cannot, in 
the nature of things, remain much longer in a state of unstable 
equilibrium between practical voluntaryism and theoretical but 
unpracticable establishmentarianism ; and it is morally certain 
that the next Liberal administration that has to consider the 
position of ecclesiastical affairs in Scotland, will find, on the 
one hand, a large, prosperous, and united Presbyterian Church, 
unconnected with the State, and on the other a body, probably 
not so large, but identical in doctrine and in discipline, and 
connected with the State only and slenderly by the golden 
link, which, as an able Scotch critic of the measure has said, is 
at cnce the weakest and the most liable to attack. 

Nor is this all. ‘What yesterday was fact,’ says Junius, 
‘to-day is doctrine.’ Patronage in England is, as we have 
already shown, essentially the same as patronage in Scot- 
land; and English patrons must ultimately suffer from the 
transference of the whole advowson property of Scotland to a 
democratic and spiritually qualified body. Moreover, ‘ yester- 
day’s fact’ is more than the fact of the abolition of patronage— 
it is the fact that another church has been set free from the State. 
Cockburn (who by the way describes Jeffrey and himself as 
‘not devotees of ecclesiastical establishments,’ a fact worthy of 
the notice of the Edinburgh Reviewers and others of the present 
day who look askance at Mr. Gladstone, and consider his 
celebrated declaration that he is ‘ no idolater of establishments ’ 
as tantamount to throwing in his lot with Nonconformity) 
writes after the disruption of 1843:—‘ Nor is it only in Scotland 
‘ that the recent transactions will operate. It is the greatest 
‘ fact that has yet occurred for all the enemies of ecclesiastical 
‘establishment. It is their case. The mitres of England may 
‘ tremble for it. If it be true that the Church of England cannot 
‘ be destroyed without revolution, this is the most revolutionary 
‘event in modern history. Protestantism was our first Re- 
‘ formation ; Presbytery our second ; this erection of Presbytery, 
‘ freed from the State, is our third.’ If this, which reads like 
an extract-from the chapter in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ‘Study 
of Sociology,’ on the ‘ Theological bias,* was true in 1843, how 


* «The Churchman is reluctant to believe that the union of Church 
and State is beneficial only during a certain phase of progress. He 
knows that within the Establishment divisions are daily increasing, 
while voluntary agency is daily doing a larger share of the work originally 
undertaken by the State; but he does not join this with the fact that, 
outside the Establishment, the power of Dissent is growing. He resista 
the inference that these changes are parts of a general change, by which 
Il 
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Hl much more true is it in 1874? And if it should be recorded 
that the Act for sectarianizing the Church of Scotland, by 
creating a practical ecclesiastical grievance, was the preliminary 
step to the fall of the mitres and advowsons of the Charch of 
England, it will also be recorded that the step was taken by 
iF those whom the Church returned to power to protect and 
| strengthen itself. 


; Art. VII.—The Established Church and its Defenders. 


(1.) Three Essays on the Maintenance of the Church of England 
as an Established Church. By Kev. Cuartes Hote, 
B.A., Rev. Ricnarp Watson Dixon, M.A., and Rev. 
Junius Luoyp, M.A. (Peek Prize Essays.) Jolin 
Murray. 

(2.) Catholic Thoughts on the Church of Christ and the Church 
of England. By the late Freperick Myers, M.A. 


W. Isbister and Co 

i (3) Disestablishment and Disendowment. By E. A. Freeman, 
D.C.L. Maemillan and Co, 

i" (4) The Church of England, Dissent, and the Disestablishment 
Wy Policy. By a Member of the Carlton Club. Longmans, 


Green, and Co. 
i (5.) The Proposed Ecclesiastical Legislation. By Rev. E. B. 
4 Pusry, D.D. Oxford and London: James Parker. 
] (6.) Unity among Churchmen. By Rev. J. C. Ryiz, M.A. 
William Hunt and Co. 
(7) Disestablishment—What good will it do? By Rev. J.C. 
Ryur, M.A. William Hunt and Co 


How to deal with Established Churches is the political problem 
of the hour. The statesmen of all countries wherein they exist 
feel its difficulty, and on none does it press more severely than 
on our own. Twelve months ago it might have been supposed 
that it was the Liberals only who were troubled by it, and that 
the political and religious agencies that have been differentiating from 


the beginning are rapa, and specialized. He is averse to the 
conception that just as Protestantism at large was a rebellion against an 


ecclesiasticism which dominated over Europe, so Dissent among ourselves 
is a rebellion against an ecclesiasticism which dominates over England ; 0 
and that the two are but successive stages of the same beneficial develop- y 
ment. That is to say, his bias prevents him from contemplating the 
facts in a way favourable to scientific interpretations of them.’ 
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the perplexity which it was causing them was only the just 
punishment of their own offences, in stimulating passions which 
they ought to have repressed, and in exciting hopes which they 
ought at once, and imperatively, to have discouraged: But the 
advent of a Tory Governmeut to power—and to power so 
absolute, as to exempt them from any necessity of humouring the 
or passions of any section of their supporters—has at 
east served to dispel such an illusion, and to show that what- 
ever party be supreme, the question is one which cannot be 
let alone; and that, even when it is handled by those whose 
one aim is to strengthen the foundations and extend the 
influence of the State Church, it leads to endless complica- 
tions and stirs up perilous controversies. The idea of dis- 
establishment is, indeed, irrepressible, and seems to grow as 
well by the action of foes as by that of friends. By all the laws 
of political warfare it ought, if not finally disposed of, to have 
received such a serious check from recent events as to be hope- 
lessly discredited for some time to come. Parliament, by an 
immense majority, has refused even to entertain the suggestion, 
and the judgment of the constituencies is supposed to have 
more than confirmed the verdict of the House of Commons. 
The disasters of the general election are said (with what justice 
we do not stop now to inquire) to have fullen with special 
severity upon the Nonconformist wing cf the Liberal party, 
and its leaders are solemnly warned by journals that profess to 
represent a type of Liberalism which is predominant in the 
country, that, if they are to regain the contidence of the nation, 
they must purge themselves of all suspicions of complicity in 
any plans of revolutionary change, and, especially, in any 
scheme for interfering with the Establishment. Oue of these 
papers has gone so far as to say not only that ‘the success of 
‘the Nonconformists in causing the Chureh to be popularly 
‘ regarded as an institution belonging to the past has been 
‘ absurdly over estimated,’ bat, further, ‘that henceforward no 
‘ statesman can take a safer assumption for the basis of his 
‘policy, than that the great mass of Englishmen are more 
‘interested in the Established Church than in anything else, 
‘ and that its assimilation to the Papal system is more detested 
‘ by them than anything else.’ Nor does it hesitate to assert 
‘ that ‘a mistaken opinion on these points was one of the chief 
‘causes of the fall of the late Government, and of the mis- 
‘ carriages of some of its leaders.’ 

The more faith we repose in these representations of public 
opinion, the more extraordinary does the present state of 
the question appear, and the more perplexing must be the 
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problem which it presents to these interpreters of the signs 
of the times. So far is the hope of disestablishment from 
being quelled, that it is cherished and expressed more 
confidently than ever; and, what is more, it is felt by all 
who are clear-sighted enough to look below the surface, and 
beyond the hour, and too independent to be blinded by party 
feeling, that the Tory ministers have done much to hasten 
its fulfilment. It was, indeed, an adverse critic, though 
an earnest Churchman, who said that they had done more to 
weaken and imperil the Establishment in five months than 
their predecessors had done in five years; but there is a wide- 
spread conviction, shared by a large number of Conservatives, 
that Mr. Goschen was right. he Government have en- 
couraged, if as yet they have not themselves undertaken, the 
work of Church reform ; and it becomes clearer every day that 
here reform means revolution. ‘They, or perhaps we should 
rather say, the dominant section among them, have sought to 
meet the two demands of the nation, as set forth by the Pall 
Mall Gazette, to strengthen and, at the same time, to Protestantize 
the Establishment, and they have found that every step they 
have taken to accomplish the one object has tended to defeat 
the other. The Endowed Schools Bill was meant to repair one 
cf the mouldering defences of the Establishment, and its chief 
result has been to rouse the antagonism of the strongest 
- Protestants in the nation, against whom its proposer, in a piece 
of idle rhodomontade, as ill-judged as it was vainglorious, 
declared war d outrance. The Public Worship Regulation Bill 
was intended, on the testimony of the Prime Minister—who, 
however, became its putative father only when he saw that 
it on be made to bring him popularity—to put down 
Ritualism, and its effect has been so to irritate a powerful 
section of the clergy, that they openly proclaim that they 
prefer disestablishment to the Erastianism which has become 
dominant in the Legislature. Whether the Bill will do any- 
thing to fulfil Protestant expectations is extremely doubtful ; 
the one certain thing is, that it has shaken the Establishment 
to its centre. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in a recent address, wisely 
warns his clergy ‘that they must not, because there is a lull, 
‘deceive themselves into the belief that there is not a strong 
‘ opposition to the whole principle of Church Establishments in 
‘ this country at this moment.’ It is not surprising that one 
in his Grace’s position should take an optimist view of the 
situation, but on what he rests his belief that there is a ‘lull’ 
in the movement against Establishments is not clear. The 
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fears of Churchmen have always been more lively than the 
hopes of Nonconformists, and as prior to the reaction, indi- 
cated by the general election, they were unduly apprehensive 
that disestablishment was imminent, so now, with a feeling of 
security, possibly as exaggerated as the alarm which previously 
prevailed, they seem disposed to think of ‘political Dissenters’ 
as a discomtited and disquieted faction, out of whom all heart 
had been taken by their defeat. It is therefore assumed that 
they are either so cowed that they will not venture on aggres- 
sive action, or so powerless that it is of no importance whether 
they do or not. But as Nonconformists never expected imme- 
diate success, they have not been disquieted by the casual 
reverse which to their opponents appears so crushing. They are 
willing frankly to admit that they have received a decided 
check, but they regard it as just the kind of check which has 
come in the history of all great movements, and which they had 
anticipated and discounted as sure to occur in theirs. If the 
Archbishop chooses to regard this as a lull, we have no desire 


to rob him of any comfort he may find in such a belief, and it 


is quite unnecessary, for events are sure to correct his error. 

It is not, however, the Nonconformists whom the Establish- 
ment has principally to dread. It has much more to fear 
from the revived spiritual life of its own members. The 
Primate errs, in common with many others, in confounding the 
Establishment with the Church of Christ that is to be found 
in it, and supposing that the vitality of the one must give 
strength to the other. ‘The very opposite is likely to be the 
case. The prosperity and power of the Church may be, and 
in fact are, the most serious peril of the Establishment. 
Where there is torpor and corruption there will, of course, 
be more vulnerable points presented to hostile attack, but the 
question ‘whether’ (to use Canon Liddon’s phraseology) ‘ the 
material or spiritual ingredients of a Christian Church are 
best worth saving,’ will never arise to disquiet men’s con- 
sciences and unsettle their faith in the compromises by which 
the Establishment is maintained. But where there is a deep 
sense of loyalty to Christ, a sensitive delicacy of conscience, 
and a sincere desire to do God’s will at whatever cost, this 
question is sure to arise, and when it does, there can be little 
doubt how it will be decided. Men with such elements of 
character are the glory and strength of an Establishment so 
long as they are in harmony with the principles of its ad- 
ministration, but should these ever come into collision with 
that higher law of Christ to which they owe supreme defer- 
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an institution in which Cxsar claims a service that belongs 
only to God. 

It is a crisis arising out of such conflict through which the 
Anglican Establishment is passing, and the Primate’s policy, 
and still more the manner in which it has been advocated, has 
done much to aggravate its intensity. It is not well to ex- 
aggerate the importance of strong declarations made in a time 
of excitement, and possibly of passion, but it would be just 
as unwise to treat us a mere brutum fulmen the decided lan- 
guage of men who feel that they are being forced to decide 
whether they will serve God or man. Dr. Pusey’s weighty 
words on this point will not be treated with indifference by any 
except the most blind partisans or the most credulous opti- 
mists. He has never been a violent man, and he speaks now 
with all the authority of years, and under a full sense of his 
responsibility — 


‘It is easy to ridicule thoughts of coming disruption. It is as 
wise to ridicule the notice of successive cracks in a massive building. 
“You have told us of cracks again and again, and the wall has 
not fallen.” But the successive cracks may betoken a settlement 
below. Each crack may give token of the presence of the unseen 
cause, though in the torbearing mercy of God the fall may be long 
in coming. Men may speak unadvisedly again and again of the 
approach of a crisis in the Church of England; but so far from 
thinking such a crisis unlikely to arise because people have so often 
been mistaken as to its immediateness, I should think that the fre- 
quency of the occasion on which thoughtful men so speak, an indi- 
cation that it was coming at last. People feel the presence of the 
ek ctric fluid, although the storm does not as yet, by the mercy of 
God, break in upon us. To accustom people to the thought that 
the thing may be done is a great step towards its being accom- 
plished ’ (‘ Proposed Ecclesiastical Legislation,’ page 5). 


We have little doubt that Dr. Pusey, the veteran leader, and 
one of the most moderate and conscientious men in the High 
Church party, is right in his anticipation that great changes 
are impending. Whetber they will be of the character he indi- 
cates is more doubtful. Disruption does not seem to us the 
most probable contingency. From voluntary secession all 
parties naturally shrink, from a very intelligible and natural 
reluctance to leave their opponents in possession of the great 
rerources of the State Church, and what danger of it there is 
muy possibly be averted by such a discreet administration of 
an obnoxious law as shall avoid causes of provocation. Even 
this cannot be very easily done; for in the present state 
of feeling, the tendency is to an internecine conflict, whose 
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result. will be to compel the defeated party to abandon a 
position which it is no longer possible to retain with self- 
respect. But should this be avoided there remains the pro- 
bability that the feeling of attachment to the Establishment 
may be so weakened as to lead many of those who have hitherto 
been its most ardent supporters to anticipate with indifference, if 
not with satisfaction, the possibility of its overthrow. Already 
this process is going on. We can quite understand how repul- 
sive such an idea must at first be to those who have a firm 
belief that the nation should have a faith and a Church of its 
own, and who almost shudder at the thought of what they 
regard as a godless State. But their feelings will undergo an 
entire change if once they are brought to see that they have been 
imposed upon by mere words, that Czesar, while professing to 
honour the Church of Christ, is in reality setting up an institution 
of his own, and that it is impossible, therefore, for the Church 
to receive the material advantages he is willing to confer, with- 
out sacrificing more precious spiritual rights, and compromising 
the authority of her Master. The idea, once so hateful, comes 
gradually to be accepted as an inevitable necessity, and men 
feel that separation from the State is better than submission 
to its usurped authority. It is thus that we are able to re- 
concile what at first may seem the wildest of paradoxes, that, 
while the Anglican Church was never so strong, the pro- 
spects of the Establishment were never so gloomy. Ie would 
be a rash man who should venture to predict its downfall 
within a certain definite period, but he would be rasher still 
who should undertake to guarantee its continued existence, say 
even for two decades. 

The secret consciousness of danger to the Establishment which 
exists among its friends betrays itself in the earnestness with 
which they are rushing to its defence. Church defence 
associations, prize essays in vindication of the Establishment, 
episcopal charges, eloquent clerical denunciations, and philo- 
sophical disquisitions, intended to warn us of the perils of dis- 
establishment, are all confessions of danger. Among the devoted 
adherents of the Establishment there are many whose attachment 
is more fervid than intelligent, who are utterly insensible to the 
difficulties by which its defence is encompassed, and who in fact 
cannot understand that there can be anything rational, or indeed, 
anything at all, but envy and jealousy, in Dissent, and who are 
therefore impatient at that silent endurance of its attacks, which 
would certainly be a more dignified and safer course. 

It is toa sentiment like this that we owe the production of the 
Peek Prize Essays, with which we can only hope that Sir Henry is 
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not disappointed. We, as Nonconformists, certainly need not 
grudge him any satisfaction that he may enjoy, for if these 
three essays are to be regarded as such a statement of the case 
on behalf of the Establishment, as its ardent friends are pre- 
pared to accept and endorse, we can have no doubt as to 
the result of the discussion. 

We must not, indeed, ascribe to the volume a representative or 
authoritative character, still lessmust weassume that the Anglican 
Church has no men who could have pleaded more effectively on 
its behalf. There may be in some country rectories men of talent 
as distinguished, piety as pure and simple, and charity as large 
and genuine as the late Mr. Myers, whose loyalty to his Church 
was as unquestionable as his power to serve it was rare, 
Or there may be other intelligent and liberal-minded laymen 
besides Mr. Freeman, who have no sympathy with the clerical 
ideas of the Establishment, and are not insensible to the logical 
difficulties of its position, but who are keenly alive to the possible 
perils of its abolition, and who, from a purely secular and 
political point of view, areable to construct a very plausible 
argument in its support. But these are not the men to write 
prize essays. They make admissions supposed to be too 
dangerous and compromising ; they are able to do justice to an 


opponent’s case, and to understand that they can only hope for fi 


success as they recognise and refute its strong points ; they are 
not able to employ ad captandum arguments, whose hollowness 


ple: 


they have detected ; in short, they have too little of the spirit of [pla 


the partisan to commit themselves to the thorough-going advo- 
cacy expected from those who are to win the honours in such a 
contest as that instituted by Sir Henry Peek. Mr. Myers’ 
singularly thoughtful volume would produce a much deeper 
impression in favour of some union between the Church and the 
State, and be more likely, if not to make Liberationists pause in 
their aggressive action, to induce a kindlier feeling towards the 
Establishment, against which they feel compelled to protest, 
than all these essays combined. But there can be little doubt 
that it would have been set aside by the judges as an unsafe and 


unsound production. We can conceive, indeed, that one of Jand 


them would have been captivated by its spirit, while all must 
have admired its originality and beauty, but it is impossible to 
suppose that they would have accepted it as fulfilling the design 
of the donor. 

The fact is, independence, freshness of thought, elevation 
above mere party feeling, are too heavily handicapped in such a 
race for men with these qualities to enter the lists with any pro- 
spect of victory, and it 1s not surprising, therefore, that these 
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ot prize essays, even though written under the strong stimulus 
se which the present circumstances of the Establishment might 
se well supply, do not rise to the highest level of literary produc- 
e- ffions or add anything to the strength of the defence. We 
to Jshould be sorry, indeed, unduly to depreciate the writers who 

have addressed themselves conscientiously to their work, and 
or who have executed it with more consideration and respect for 
an opponents than we should have expected under the circum- 
m stances. But it would be a false compliment to say that they 
nt have shown any great breadth of view, or dealt with the ques- 
ge tions at issue in a trenchant and vigorous style, or, in fact, have 
sh risen above the level of the better class of Church defenders. 
e, [But they are hardly more independent in their thinking or 
en Jmore convincing in their arguments, and may possibly make even 
al fless impression than some of the coarser and more virulent 
al Jassaults on Dissent and Dissenters in which ruder controver- 
le jsialists indulged, and which, unfortunately, are better suited to 
id |the taste of a large class among the bigoted adherents of the 
le [Establishment. They are, in fact, too cautious and moderate 
te [for the taste of these Church Philistines—assuredly the most 
oo junenlightened and stiff-necked of all Philistines—and yet 
an fnot so fresh and forcible as to secure the favour of the more 
or intelligent. We cannot see what class they are likely to 
re |satisfy. They will not convince Dissenters, they will not 
ss Jplease high Churchmen, and yet strong Erastians may com- 
of }plain that they are the work of clerical minds, which have felt 
o- too little of the liberalizing influences of general society. 
a} A Devonshire rector, a minor canon of Carlisle, and a Scotch 

e 

of 


rs’ [episcopal clergyman may have a very intimate knowledge 
Church life and be familiar with the aspects in which the 

ne |Establishment presents itself to the clergy ; but of the world of 
in |thought and activity in which we move, of the part which 
st, Inational life, and of the new character which the question of 
bt |the Establishment assumes under the ever-changing conditions 
of Jand that expectation is abundantly confirmed by their essays. 
st |Mr. Hole, the author of that to which the first prize was 
xn |his associates, but even he has buta partial grasp of the subject, 
and writes as a country rector, though with much more 
a |extensive acquaintance with men of different parties, has learned 
o- [better to appreciate the excellencies of all. We do not find in 


er 
he {Nonconformity plays in it, and its value as an element in the 
id Jof modern society, they can be expected to know very little, 
to jawarded, is removed by a considerable interval from both of 
on fliberality than belongs to his class, not as one who, by an 
se him a trace of unkindly feeling or ungenerous purpose, nor, 
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indeed, is there much in any of the essayists; but we do find 
in him, as in them, indications of ignorance, so far as Noncon- 
formists are concerned, which have fairly astounded us. This 
would be of less importance if they rested their defence of the 
National Church on the ground that the State was only showing 
proper deference to the one true Church, to which belonged all 
the authority that a Divine commission can impart, for in such 
case the sole question would be the validity of the title. But 
they are content to take the lower ground of expediency, and 
to rely chiefly upon the advantages which a national church 
secures for the country, and its great superiority, therefore, to 
the Free Churches. It is, theretore, of the utmost importance 


that the latter should be represented as they are, and as they | 


are in their best forms, not as they are painted by unfriendly 
critics, as they appear to those who see them only from the 
outside, or as they may be supposed to be by those who judge 
of them from the admissions of friends, who frankly point 
out their defects with the view of remedying them. But in this 
knowledge of Nonconformity, and, we might say, in the know- 
ledge of much connected with their own Church, the essayists are 
lamentably deficient, and write like men in a balloon. We 
can only smile at many of their pictures, when we remember 


what the facts really are which, with the most honest intentions, f 


they have succeeded in so strangely misrepresenting. 

We should weary our readers and ourselves were we to 
undertake a refutation of all the misrepresentations of Dis- 
senters, most of them probably quite unintentional, but not the 
less injurious, which we find in these essays. Unhappily, 
absurd as they appear to us, they help to swell the number, 


already sufficiently large, of the calumnies with which Church } 


defenders season their lectures and feed the bigotry of their 
supporters. The bitter railings of disappointed men who have 
failed amongst us, and seek to excuse themselves by reviling 
the system they have abandoned are accepted as unquestionable 
truths; a few isolated facts, which are not properly understood, 
are regarded as illustrations of the normal proceedings of our 
churches ; ex parte representations of some controversy—such, 
for example, as that of which Mr. Brewin Grant was the hero— 
are quoted as though they exhibited all the facts of the case, 
and the world is invited to look on the picture as a faithful 
likeness of modern Nonconformity. And yet the men who do 
this never fancy that they are guilty of any unfairness. They 
have been imposed on 2 fancy pictures themselves, and 
in perfect innocence are helping to deceive others. 


Ignorance, arising from that infrequency of intercourse 


if 
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between men of different religious parties, which is one of the 
saddest features of our religious life, is one great cause of 
the prevalence of the erroneous views of each other which 
obtain more or less on both sides, but which we fully believe 
are more common among intelligent Churchmen than among 
ourselves. We can hardly conceive, for example, a Dissenter, 
as high-minded and honourable as Mr. Julius Lloyd, one of 
these essayists, unquestionably is, committing himself to a state- 
ment relative to the Church so unfounded and so injurious as 
that which he makes, when he says that ‘the ancient loyalty 
‘of Nonconformists to Holy Scripture wavers in the prospect 
‘of taking from the Church of England her well-earned control 
‘of national education.’ When a man like Sir Watkin Wynn, 
at the late Histeddfod, in speaking of a Dissenting minister who 
had been chaired as the bard of the year, in honour of a poem 
on the Bible, congratulates Nonconformists on still having 
some learned men among them who study their Bible, we are 
not surprised, for he is only a partisan who has caught up the 
cuckoo cry of his friends. But a clergyman, and a prize essayist, 
should know better. Mr. Lloyd’s ignorance, however, is only 
that of large numbers. We have before us a tractate, by a 
member of the Carlton Club, which is highly commended by 
one of the essayists. It professes to give an account of the 
‘ Dissenting bodies,’ and contains information, much of it quite 
new, if not altogether true, relative to our life and work, which 
has been compiled with considerable pains, and which the 
writer evidently supposes to be unimpeachable. It would take 
a good deal of labour, which would not be very usefully spent, 
to correct all its errors. x uno disce omnes. Speaking of 
Independents, he says :— 


‘The doctrines of this sect, like those of all the other Dissenting com- 
munities, save in the adult baptism, generally, but not universally preva- 
lent among the Baptists, is (sic) substantially the same as those of the 
articles of the Church of England, taken in a Calvinistic sense ; but 
their views of Church polity are different; and in theory, though I 
strongly suspect not in practice, they uphold a piece of fanaticism worthy 
only of the Fifth Monarchy men, namely, that it is impious to attempt 
to found a church by missionary effort, inasmuch as if God intends 
that a church should be founded ina particular place, He will there 
put it in the hearts of men to raise one.’—- (Page 135.) 


When the author has found Baptists who do not practise 
adult baptism, or who are Pado-Baptists, whom he classes as 
one subdivision of the Baptist family, we shall be prepared to 
enter on the discussion of the preposterous theory, which is 
not only without ‘scintilla of proof, but is in opposition to the 
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evidence both of their writings and works, which he attributes 
to Congregationalists. 

Such ignorance would be almost incredible, were it not that 
Mr. Ryle tells us that members of the different parties in the 
Establishment fall into misconceptions equally strange in 
relation to each other. 


‘ The extent of this ignorance is something marvellous and appal- 
ling. I frankly own that it is only within the last few years that 
I have realized its length, and breadth, and height. On the one 
hand how many High Churchmen have the most absurd conceptions 
of what is held and taught by an evangelical clergyman. They 
imagine he is a kind of disorderly, wild person, who alters the 
Prayer Book at discretion, who dislikes Baptism, despises the Lord’s 
Supper, admires dirty churches, cares for nothing but preaching, 
makes light of the prayers, prefers Dissenters to Churchmen, hates 
bishops [that we thought, by the way, was a special characteristic of 
Ritualists], disapproves of good works, and does not see much beauty in 
the Church of England. Ludicrous as this picture may appear, 
I am afraid that it is a correct account of what many High Church- 
men think. I often think that they know no more about us than a 
native of Timbuctoo knows about skating and ice-creams, or an 
Esquimaux knows about grapes, peaches, and nectarines. On the 
other hand (for I wish to mete out equal justice), how many Evan- 
gelical Churchmen have the most crude and inaccurate ideas about 
the amount of sound doctrine held by High Churchmen’ (‘ Unity 
among Churchmen,’ page 14). 


Verily there is need of culture—and especially of Christian 
culture—even among the clergy. But if they know so little of 
each other, is it wonderful that they know no more of us than 
of the natives of the Celestial Empire? We venture to ask, 
however, that until they know more they write less. 


If long experience had not taught us how high a place the 
Establishment holds in the affections of the great body of 
Churchmen, and how much they will forgive to anyone who 
will maintain it in the full enjoyment of all its privileges, we 
should have expected these essays to call forth a number of 
indignant protests, both from Evangelicals as well as from High 
Churchmen, for whatever the writers effect for the Establish- 
ment is at the expense of the most sacred rights and cherished 
privileges of the Church. We search in vain, indeed, for any 
definition of what a church is, or how it happens that one par- 
ticular church is (to use Mr. Hole’s words) in the enjoyment ‘ of 
‘certain property dedicated from ancient times to ecclesiastical 
‘uses,’ and is thus ‘constituted an established church.’ We 
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have the history, more or less accurately given, of the way in 
which this property came to be set apart to the service of 
religion, Canon Dixon, with a candour so rare as to call for 
special praise, admitting that ‘ the first endowments which the 
‘Church received were probably national ; public land, folkland, 
‘was turned into bocland for the benefit of the Church; and 
‘this was done with the full consent of the people in gemote 
‘assembled.’ We have elaborate explanations of the meaning 
of the Royal supremacy over the Church and of the extent to 
which the State interferes in its affairs; we have a careful 
exhibition of the advantages resulting from these arrangements, 
and solemn warnings against the danger of disturbing them ; 
but what the Church is we learn not. Canon Dixon tells us in 
opposition to his brother essayists, especially to Mr. Hole, who 
argues at length against the theory, that ‘the Church and the 
‘nation are one and the same thing, differently regarded ; that 
‘there is one State, which is both ecclesiastical and civil ;’ but 
the definition, though seemingly very convenient for the pur- 

ses of his argument, will be accepted neither by those who 

lieve in the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, of which the 
Anglican is a branch, nor by those who believe in a spiritual 
church of Christ, of which men can become members only by 
their own personal trust in the Saviour. It is, in short, the 
definition of a political institution, not of a spiritual com- 
munity, and tells us nothing, except that the nation, acting in 
its ecclesiastical capacity, becomes a church ; which implies that 
should it determine to adopt the worship of Reason instead of 
God, or the creed of the Koran instead of the New Testament, it 
would remain achurch still. This view may suit statesmen who 
regard religion only as an effective instrument either of police 
or instruction, and esteem it of the first importance that the 
State should employ it to the utmost advantage in this way ; 
sanctioning, therefore, such a creed and such a polity as may be 
most subservient to its own purposes, as James I., one of the 
most perfect types of an Erastian ruler, preferred Episcopacy to 
Presbyterianism because of the supposed political tendencies of 
both. But the theory which thus makes a church include numbers 
who are not only destitute of spiritual fitness for its communion, 
but who declare that they believe neither in Church nor Christ 
nor God, is so alien to the spirit of New Testament teaching, 
that it is little short of a miracle how any Christian minister 
can be found to acquiesce in it. Canon Dixon himself does not 
see all that it involves, for he declines to go into all the historic 
questions relative to disendowment, ‘ because we think that so 
‘extraordinary a change must have come over the spirit of 
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‘English justice before the Church is disendowed, that dis- 
‘ endowment may be dismissed from the region of probabilities,’ 
Dismissing the involuntary smile which steals over our coun- 
tenance at the confidence thus expressed, we ask, on the 
essayist’s own theory, where the injustice lies? Ifthe Church 
be a distinct entity, having its own history, its own indepen- 
dent rights and its property, for which it is able to produce 
title-deeds as valid, and possibly as ancient, as those of any 
Jandowner in the kingdom, we can understand how the nation, 
that is, the Legislature representing it and acting on its behalf, 
may be accused of spoliation (with what justice we need 
not examine at present), if it tramples upon the rights so 
universally recognised. But Mr. Dixon’s theory cuts away the 
ground of such an accusation altogether. The property clearly 
belongs to the nation, which has chosen to apply it to religious 
uses, but which, if it arrived at the opinion that it could not 
any longer be wisely employed for such purposes, might, as it 
has to deal only with its own, find some better mode of utilizing 
it. The only question to be considered is the wisdom and 
expediency of such a procedure. Justice has no more to 
say to it than to a scheme of a landlord for converting his 
deer forests into farms, or, if the time comes when we may 
safely reduce our enormous armaments, to the disendowment, 
entire or partial, of our army or navy. 

The number of various theories as to the relations between the 
Church and the State affords a great advantage to the defenders 
of the Establishment, of which they are not slow toavail themselves, 
enabling them to employ on behalf of their own special view, argu- 
ments, which can apply only to an opposite theory, and which are 
absolutely irreconcilable with that which they are defending; 
and Mr. Dixon has been betrayed into this fallacy. The only 
injustice of which the nation, supposing it to be identical with the 
Church, could be guilty, were it to alter entirely the appropria- 
tion of ecclesiastical funds, would be to existing incumbents, 
should it hastily withdraw from them the advantages they enjoy, 
and this injustice it certainly would not be likely to commit, 
as Nonconformists would oppose it as heartily as Conformists. It 
is much more easy to show that it is guilty of injustice now, 
when tke majority, which of course guides the action of the 
State, persists in assigning large funds, which were intended 
for the good of the whole, to an institution in whose benefits 
only half the church-going people, if so many, participate. 

The Church of England then, which the essayists have under- 
taken to defend, is a powerful system, with doctrine, discipline, 
and ritual all prescribed by law, with its chief officers appointed 
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by the State, and holding high rank in the State, and what 
they attempt to prove is, that it is good for the nation that 
the law should continue as it is. That is all, and we must add 
we do not see how practical and honest men could well attempt 
to prove more. We do not sympathize with Mr. Hole’s liking 
for the term ‘ Established Church ;’ and its fuller form, ‘the 
Church of England by law established,’ would be to us still 
more objectionable, as a description of the religious community 
to which we belonged. But we quite agree in his rejection of 
the phrases ‘union of Church and State,’ or ‘alliance of Church 
‘and State,’ as untrue, and to an extent misleading. For they 
suggest the idea that the Church has an independent existence, 
which, as a matter of fact, it has not. From the beginning of 
its history it has been a political institution, fashioned, directed, 
and controlled by the action of the State, and such it is at this 
hour. ‘ Originally created’ (says Canon Dixon) ‘ by the will 
‘of English freemen, as a national institution, and grafted into 
‘the State, with which it is all but coeval, the Church has 
‘partaken of the destinies of the nation, grown with its growth, 
‘passed with it through the storms and sunshine of centuries, 
‘and stands at last the most venerable, yet the most vigorous 
‘institution of the realm. It has never had any existence 
‘apart from the State.’ That is rather a poetic mode of stating 
a fact extremely prosaic in itself, and utterly opposed to those 
exalted notions of right and prerogative which we hear so con- 
fidently advanced by a large section of the clergy. Whether 
they are successors of the apostles or not, the position they 
have in the country is theirs as members of the Church of 
England; and that Church is what it is, not because it has 
the notes of catholicity, or alone retains the mystic gifts of 
sacramental grace, or is, in some special sense, the depository of 
the truth; not because her ereeds are scriptural, or its clergy 
in the true line of apostolical succession, or its ritual catholic, 
but simply because it has from age to age accepted the ruling 
of the State and conformed to it. From the outset it has 
been, we are told, to an extent which no other national Church 
has ever realized, ‘ completely expressive of the instincts of the 
people.’ When the State approved of masses the Church 
celebrated them, and when it pronounced them blasphemies it 
abandoned them. It exchanged its old Missal for the Book of 
Common Prayer when the State so decreed, and it had to dis- 
pense with the Liturgy in its turn when it pleased the 
Parliament to prohibit it. Whether, in all these changes, it 
has been ‘completely expressive of the instincts of the people,’ 
it has, at all events, been obedient to the will of the people as 
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expressed through their representatives. And if another change 
was to supervene on all that have gone before, and the three 
estates of the realm were to determine on disestablishment, there 
would be no Church of England left ; and before there was even 
an Episcopal Church, it would have to be organised as such. 
It is worse than misleading, therefore, to talk of the Church as 
possessing private property, for in such case ‘ private property’ 
is a pure fiction, as there was no body to whom it could be left. 

Mr. Hole is extremely careful in the matter of definitions, 
and seems strongly impressed with the notion that he has risen 
superior to some prevalent errors of speech. But his definition 
of ‘establishment,’ and, indeed, we may say, his definitions 
altogether, are mere examples of perverted and useless ingenuity, 
a straining after novelty which only tends to create fresh 
confusion. ‘ Establishment’ with him means ‘endowment,’ and 
nothing more. Even if part of its ancient property be left, a 
church cannot be disestablished. Thus he says in one of the 
most extraordinary passages of his essay— 


‘ Disendowment not being complete, the Church continues “ estab- 
lished ”’ as strictly as ever. ‘Thus it is in Ireland at this day. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church of that country is not disestablished. 
The great bulk of its property has been taken from it, but it hasa 
legislative title to the remainder. It is a reduced, not a disestab- 
lished church. In virtue of the Act of 1869 a representative 
church body was called into existence, approved by the Crown, 
and by royal charter incorporated. In this Corporation was vested 
certain property, which the Act restored to the Church. That Act 
first divested the Church of its property, and thus strictly dis. 
established it. It thus restored a fragment of the former pos- 
sessions in the manner just described. Technically speaking, this 
was disestablishing and subsequently re-establishing. The Church 
of Treland is as truly by law established as before’ (Peek’s ‘ Prize 
Fssays, page 8). 


It may be very obtuse in us, but we see neither the clever- 
ness nor the use of all this ingenuity. If all that Mr. Hole 
says were true, it would really not be worth while to enter ona 
crusade against a phrase in universal use and perfectly well 
understood. The Irish Episcopal Church would not be one whit 
better if it were called a re-established instead of a disestab- 
lished church. Nor is Mr. Hole’s own argument at all 
advanced if this extraordinary assertion that Mr. Gladstone 
who planned the measure, and the Liberal party who carried it, 
and the Tory opposition who resisted it, and even the bishops 
themselves were all wrong; and that what friends and enemies 
alike esteemed disestablishment was nothing of the kind. But 
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we object altogether to the view he propounds. Establishment 
is not endowment, and endowment is not establishment. It is 
possible to conceive of a church which a nation determined to 
recognise as the church of the nation, but on which it bestowed 
no revenues, and it is still more easy to see how a church 
might receive certain revenues at the hands of the State, as 
the Roman Catholic Church received the Maynooth endowment, 
without being established at all. But the idea of a national 
sanction is involved in the establishment of a church, and 
when that is withdrawn, and a church becomes a ‘ private’ 
community, whatever endowments may be left to it, it is dis- 
established. Mr. Julius Lloyd, who is less ambitious, and is 
content to walk in the beaten tracks, gives us a much more 
correct idea of an Establishment, when he says it is ‘ the public 
‘recognition by the State of one particular religion.’ There 
are various ways in which that recognition may take place, as 
for example, taking the cascs he gives that ‘the solemn acts of 
‘the State should be accompanied by public acts of worship ; 
‘that the chief ministers of the Church should bold, in virtue 
‘ of their office, a certain political dignity ;’ but, whatever the 
mode in which a State may determine to signalize a particular 
church as that of the nation, that is establishment. 

Mr. Freeman, than whom no man is more competent to the 
task, alike because of his great historic lore, his scientific habit 
of investigation, and his acquaintance with our ecclesiastical 
and political institutions, has discussed the points connected 
with this question of establishment in a volume which, though 
brief, is very able, and condenses a great deal of valuable matter 
into small space. He does not pronounce either for or against 
disestablishment ; he only undertakes to explain what it means, 
and, by clearing away prejudices and misconceptions on both 
sides, to prepare for a more intelligent management of the con- 
troversy. If his own mind leans to the maintenance of the 
existing order of things, the indications of such a bias are few 
and obscure, and are to be found iu the tone that runs through 
some of his statements, rather than in any direct and positive 
expression. When we find a writer reminding us that ‘in all 
‘cases of change, especially in so great a change as this, there 
‘is a great deal more to be thought of than whether the pro- 
‘ posed change would be ideally an improvement,’ and carefully 
guarding against the supposition that an advocate of disestab- 
lishment in Ireland must, in consistency, support the like course 
in England, and especially when these views are first set forth 
in a journal which has of late made itself conspicuous by its 
hostility to the ‘ blazing principles’ of advanced es par- 
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ticularly on the ecclesiastical side, it is not unnatural to infer 
that he is not yet convinced of the necessity of the change. 
But whatever be Mr. Freeman’s preferences, they do not colour 
his representations of the facts, which are set forth in a singu- 
larly clear and dispassionate manner. We should be disposed 
to qualify or object to many of his statements, but that only 
means that there is such difference of opinion as might naturally 
be expected to arise when independent minds look at the same 
subject from opposite stand-points. These differences, however, 
are not trivial, but virtually affect the conclusions at which we 
may arrive in relation to the policy of the measures under dis- 
cussion, and it is necessary, therefore, that we point out the 
grounds on which we hold that, with every desire to be impartial, 
he has failed to do justice to the Nonconformist case, and has 
unconsciously been affected by his own prepossessions in favour 
of the Establishment. 

Mr. Freeman is a literary iconoclast, and is never more at 
home than when he is demolishing some popular prejudice or 
superstition, especially if it be advanced by one who, with a 
parade of learning, propounds some old-fashioned view which 
modern scholarship has exploded. How effectually he can 
demolish such pretensions, and what valuable service his criti- 
cisms have done-to our historic literature, the readers of his able 
essays do not need to be told, and even if at times there is a 
tone of severity in them, that may easily be excused in one 
whose own extensive and accurate knowledge naturally makes 
him a little impatient of old-fashioned errors, of the tenacity 
with which they retain their hold on the popular mind, and of 
the fuctitious strength they derive from the loose modes of 
expression adopted by those who assume the office of its instrue- 
tors. But this tendency, it must not be denied, has its own 
dangers. Almost unconsciously a spirit of dogmatism develops 
itself, and judgments are pronounced, even on subjects in which 
his authority would not be at once conceded, in a tone sometimes 
too oracular. There are some points in the controversy about 
disestablishment, on which no man is better entitled to be heard 
with deference than Mr. Freeman, but there are others on which 
we should attach considerably less weight to his opinions. The 
subject has its theological and ecclesiastical, as well as its histo- 
tical and political side, and it is quite as possible that the scholar 
or the statesman may attach too httle importance to the former, 
as that the divine or the Churchman may overlook the latter. 
We should be extremely slow to dispute Mr. Freeman’s ruling 
on the one, but we cannot so readily yield our judgment to his 
on the other. Ilis great defect is that he has failed to make 
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proper allowance for the conscientious convictions of different 
classes of religionists, and has looked at the subject too much 
from the side of the State, and of one who is interested chiefly, 
if not solely, in its prosperity; and as the result both carnest 
Churchmen and religious Nonconformists will feel that some of 
the most important elements to a complete understanding of the 
subject have been left out of account. 
IIe disposes, as might be expected, in very summary style of 
the idea that any special sanctity attaches to Church property, 
which would make any interference with it by the State an act 
of sacrilege, but he equally dismisses as untenable the notion 
that it is national property in such a sense as to give the State 
some special right over it different from that which it has over 
other kinds of property. Leaving to the advocates of the inde- 
feasible claim of the Church to what they regard as its ancient 
and sacred inheritance the defence of their own position, we 
venture to join issue with him on the second point, even though 
it be one in which we are bound to recognise his claim to speak 
with authority. We may be told, indeed, that we ought to be 
satisfied with the acknowledgment that if the State should see 
fit to alter the appropriation of the ecclesiastical revenues there 
is nothing to bar its action ; but we can hardly conceive a better 
way of prejudicing the cause of disestablishment than the sug- 
gestion that it could only be justified by arguments which would 
be equally effectual to warrant its invasion of those rights of 
private property which Englishmen guard with such natural 
jealousy. Mr. Freeman holds that it is only on the broad ground 
that ‘the State may, when it sees good reason for doing so, 
‘take or confiscate any property of any kind,’ that the State 
can claim to interfere with the property of the Church at all; 
und if he can succeed in establishing this he will have constructed 
a defence of the present system infinitely stronger than any 
which the most extreme champions of its Divine right would be 
able to raise. He says :— 


‘The State has the same power to deal with Church property which 
it has to deal with any other property, neither more nor less. Whenever 
the State deems that the rights either of individuals or corporations 
ought to give way to the general interests of the whole community, it 
has a right to decree that they shall give way to it. We talk of the 
sacredness of private property, and against everything else it is sacred ; 
but against an Act of Parliament it has no sacredness at all. Every 
day we see private property confiscated for railways or public improve- 
ments of any kind. We use the word “confiscated” in its proper 
sense, not in the sense in which it has often been used by Mr. Disraeli 
and others when they wished to put a measure in a bad light by giving 
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it what they thought an ugly name. The word “confiscation” has 
come to have an ugly sound, because it is in no sense a pleasant pro- 
cess, and because in vulgar use the word has got a wrong meaning, 
“Confiscation” is vulgarly used to mean “robbery.” A man has been 
known to complain that another man has “ confiscated his hat.” Then, 
of course, when once it has got this kind of meaning, it tells in Par- 
liament or elsewhere to say that a certain measure is a “ measure of 
confiscation.” But the word has a meaning of its own, a meaning © 
which is wanted in this discussion, and for the present purpose must 
be recovered from Mr, Disraeli’s abuse of it to be used in its proper 
meaning. “Confiscation” is an act of the State, and of the State 
only. It is the taking of property by the State. It is a perfectly 
colourless word, which does not rule whether such taking be just or 
unjust. When a magistrate inflicts a fine he does an act of “ contfis- 
cation.” So when a man’s land is taken from him by Act of Parlia- 
ment, his land is “ confiscated.” To be sure he gets compensation ; 
but the land may be taken quite against his will, and the compensa- 
tion may be one which he thinks quite inadequate. It is plain that 
the power which takes away the land and gives compensation might 
also, if it chose, take away the land without giving any compensation, 
The land is equally taken, equally confiscated in either case. It is 
simply a feeling of natural justice which orders that when it is taken 
the owner shall have something given to him instead. An Act of 
Parliament, which should take away a man’s land without compensa- 
tion, would be unjust, that is to say, every well-disposed member 
would vote against it. But it would be lawful, that is to say, no 
blame would attach to those who carried it out and acted upon it’ 
(‘ Disestablishment and Disendowment,’ pp. 6-8). 


We shall not attempt to discuss this sweeping statement in its 
bearings on the rights of private property, but it is surely a 
dangerous expedient to prop up the Establishment by laying 
down principles which strike at the root of our whole system of 
property, in the hope that the nation will shrink from a mode § ' 
of dealing with the revenues of the Church which would givea J. 
sanction to maxims so perilous. For the present such a policy J) 
may be successful, but the time may come when such statements §f | 
will be quoted with fatal effect in defence of a social revolution. ff | 
Conservatism may now find in them an argument against any in- ff ¢ 
terference of the State with property which is public in the sense ff % 
that it is intended for the use of the nation, but Communism, if §f 5 
it had the power, might equally appeal to them to justify a re- J! 
distribution of ek in the supposed interests of the J 3 
people at large. We should feel that our position was indeed J } 
seriously compromised if we could only resist the conclusion of J t 
the one by accepting that of the other; but we can escape from § ! 
the difficulty only by insisting on that essential distinction J P 
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between public and private property in their respective relations 
to the State, which Mr. Freeman so resolutely rejects. 

The fallacy of his argument lurks in the word ‘confiscation.’ 
The pleasure of redeeming an important term—which, in 
consequence of a sarcasm by Mr. Disraeli, had degenerated 
into a mere piece of party slang—and the desire to guard 
against such perversion have carried him away and caused 
him to assign to it a strictly technical meaning, which, even if 
correct, is essentially misleading. We will not dispute with 
him as to the etymology. It may be that it is right to describe 
a fine imposed by a magistrate upon a drunkard and the appro- 
priation of a landowner’s estate without compensation as being 
alike acts of confiscation, but this does not efface the distinction 
between a normal operation of justice and an arbitrary procedure 
of the Legislature, which may be within its power, but is cer- 
tainly going beyond its right, when it deprives a citizen of his 
property without compensation. Compensation is treated very 
lightly by Mr. Freeman, but it really is of the essence of the 
transaction. When Parliament compels a man to sell his property 
for some great public work, it recognises his absolute right and 
tacitly confesses the sacredness of his property by providing that 
he shall receive a full equivalent. It does not in fact require him 
to surrender it, but to exchange it, and takes all possible care 
that he shall not suffer by the transfer. He may contend that the 
compensation is inadequate, and there are no doubt cases in 
which no money and no other estate could appear to the man 
himself sufficient recompense for a separation from some home- 
stead which innumerable associations have endeared to him; but 
it is that sentiment alone which the State compels him to sacrifice 
for the public good. So far as mere property is concerned it 
takes every care that le shall receive 2s much as he is required 
to give. 

This cannot be said in relation to property taken from a national 
institution like the Church of Ireland. Rights of private property 
were scrupulously respected, and a very large and generous inter- 
pretation was given to them, but with the satisfaction for them 
all idea of compensation ecased. Individuals possessed of an 
actual or prospective interest in the property were fairly, not to 
say liberally dealt with, and ample acknowledgraent was made 
for endowments which, having been given after a certain date 
at which the existing settlement was fixed, were assumed to 
have been gifts to the Episcopal Church. But there compensa- 
tion stopped, and the State resumed the possession of the revenue 
it had hitherto allotted to the Church. It is not thus that a 
private owner is compensated. He is regarded not as a life- 
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tenant, but as a frecholder, and the market value of his holding 
is computed and paid with the addition of such so/atiwn as may 
be determined (by a jury of his countrymen if he chooses to 
appeal to them) to be adequate to the loss he suffers from com- 
pulsory sale. The difference in the principles acted upon in 
the compensation of private individuals whose land is required 
for public use, and those adopted in relation to the Irish 
Church, marks the distinction which Parliament has always 
drawn, and, as we hold, rightly drawn, between public and | 
private property. 

Mr. Freeman fully admits that the cases are much more 
frequent in which a State may wisely and beneficially interfere 
with the disposition of Church property than of private property, 
but we contend that is something more than a question of mere 
expediency, for in the one case it is left for purposes, and in the 
other to persons. It may possibly be right that a State should 
interfere with both, but at least they are so distinct in character 
that they cannot be placed upon the same level. The Rev. F. 
Myers puts the case with great force, and with a candour which 
is beyond all praise :— 


‘There is a great difference between property left for purposes and 
property left to persons; between that which is left to descend lineally 
and that which is left to descend corporately. When property is left 
unconditionally to persons and their heirs, the State may do as wisely 
as justly not to interfere with it, except in special cases as to which 
there can be little doubt among any. But when property is left to 
an order of men for particular purposes, it is strictly within the limits 
of justice for the State to decide whether such purposes and the 
existence of such an order are consistent with its own interests, 
If it should think them not so, to prohibit altogether the holding of 
such property under such conditions ; or if it should think them so in 
the main, but not altogether, so to regulate the nature of its tenure as 
that it might not be inconsistent with its own welfare. Here again it 
is quite optional whether a church will accept property on such 
limited conditions ; but, if it does, it cannot complain of any interfer- 
ence of the State which shall merely ensure the maintenance of such 
conditions’ (‘ Catholic Thoughts,’ pp. 251, 252). 


It is to the recognition by Parliament of this distinction—not 
so much between corporate and private property, as between 
property bequeathed for purposes and property settled on 
persons—that we owe the rescue of a portion of the charitable 
and educational endowments of the country from the gross 
abuses to which a literal fulfilment of the wishes of the ‘ pious 
founder’ had led, an extension of the area over which their 


benefits were to be diffused, and an adaptation of those benefits 
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to the changed condition of society. It is not necessary to 
remind our readers of the intensity and obstinacy of the struggle, 
by means of which this has been accomplished or of the difficulty 
with which the ground already won is held. But even the 
limited measure of success that has been realized would never 
have been achieved if the advocates of reform had proceeded on 
Mr. Freeman’s principle, or if Parliament could have been 
brought to believe that in applying money left for the ransom 
of prisoners in Barbary, or in extending to a county or to the 
country at large the advantages of a bequest, whose proceeds 
had become too great to be wisely expended on the little 
parish for which it was originally designed, or in revolutionizing 
the entire character of the education given in an endowed 
school, so as to make it an institution of the nineteenth century 
rather than one of the seventeenth, it was establishing a pre- 
cedent which would be available, if not to justify the confisca- 
tion of the property of the Duke of Westminster or the Marquis 
of Bute, at all events to bring it into the category of those 
propositions which Parliament might entertain and decide 
according to its ideas of their expediency. If Parliament has 
a right to deprive a man of his estate in the way in which 
it has dealt with the property of the Irish Church, or to alter 
its disposition among his heirs, after the fashion in which it is, 
through its commissioners, continually altering the arrangements 
of charitable and educational trusts, it is a right which, except 
in cases of attainder for real or alleged crimes against the State, 
it has never yet asserted. 

So far as the property of the Established Church is con- 
cerned, there is, on Mr. Freeman’s own showing of its nature, 
another reason why the State may deal with it according to its 
pleasure, without committing itself to a claim to the absolute 
control of all property. If the Established Church is ‘estab- 
lished’ not because of any particular act of establishment at 
any particular time, but because it ‘was once the nation,’ and 
if ‘in early times’ (the times, be it observed, when the property 
in question was, for the most part, accumulated) ‘the Church 
‘was simply the nation looked at with reference to religion, 
‘just as the nation was the nation looked at with reference to 
‘ warfare,’ then it follows that the nation in disposing of it is 
only disposing of its own. It is true that, in the course of 
events, a section of the people has got exclusive possession of 
that whch was set apart for the good of all, but the right still 
remains, though overridden for the time by the power of a 
majority which has laid down conditions that deprive the 
minority of its share in the common inheritance. When the 
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majority shall fecl, as assuredly some day it will feel, that an 
appropriation of great national funds to sectarian ends is a 
wrong to all who are outside the pale of the privileged class, 
and shall resolve on a more equitable distribution, so far from 
violating any rights of property, it will only be distinctly 
asserting them, by recovering for the people, as a whole, 
property out of which they have been kept for centuries by a. 
powerful party. 

This may seem a harsh mode of stating the case, but it is 
fully justified by Mr. Freeman’s representation of the facts, 
The Church, he tells us, ‘grew up.’?. ‘The whole thing, in 
‘short, like everything else in this country, came of itself, 
‘The Church Establishment has just the same history as the 
* House of Commons or as Trial by Jury. It is the creation of 
‘ the law, but it is not the creation of any particular law, but of 
‘ the general course of our law, written and unwritten.’ That 
is true to a considerable extent, at least, as to the beginning of 
the Establishment, but it requires to be materially qualified 
when we come to speak of the changes at the time of the 
Reformation ; and it ceases to be true at all, in relation to the 
Establishment, as it has been since it obtained a definite consti- 
tution at the Restoration. 

What may have been in the minds of Henry and Elizabeth 
we do not pretend to know as well as some of these Church 
defenders, who assure us that the last thing which they con- 
templated was the establishing of a new church. All we kaow 
is what they did, and that was, while preserving, as Mr. 
Freeman tells us, the ‘legal continuity’ of most of the 
ecclesiastical corporations, to change the purposes for which 
they existed. The mild language in which it suits the 
purposes of different parties now to describe the changes which 
were then accomplished, is in strange contrast to the violence 
and injustice which disgrace the history of the period. It 
sounds like « cruel mockery to the memories of such men as 
Bishop Fisher, Sir Thoinas More, the Carthusian monks, and 
others, who were martyred simply for adhering to the doctrines 
and practices in which, from their childhood, they had been 
educated, and which, with the sanction of the State, they had 
been placed in their respective positions for the purpose of 
maintaining, to talk about the ‘legal continuity’ being pre- 
served. To them, at least, the change was very real, so real 
that they felt it was better to die than to accept it ;and it must 
surely have been as real and as important to those who pre- 
sented to them the alternative of submission or death—some 
of whom had, when the tide turned, to suffer martydom them- 
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selves for their refusal to abide by the old faith. It is from 
the actions of such men, not from the conduct of the great 
mass, who, no doubt, ‘were ready to conform to the law in 
‘religious matters, just as they were ready to conform to it in 
‘other matters,’ that the real significance of the Reformation is 
to be gathered, and so long as the story is preserved it will be 
difficult to persuade any but those who are desirous to believe 
that the ecclesiastical legislation of the Reformation period was 
not the virtual establishment of a Church, not only differing 
from, but in some of its fundamental principles directly 
antagonistic to, that which had previously existed. 

But it was at the Restoration and by the Act of Uniformity 
that the Anglican Church was definitely constituted. As Mr. 
Freeman himself admits, Charles I]. and his Parliament ‘ did 
establish an ecclesiasticul system by a single deliberate Act.’ 
He seeks, indeed, to qualify this by adding that ‘the form 
‘which that Act took, the revival of something old, something 
‘which was held to have been illegally abolished, gives the Act 
‘a different character,’ and that ‘it is quite certain that, when 
‘people talk of the Church as being “ established’ by an act 
‘of the State, when they talk of a bargain between Church 
‘and State, they do not conceive the event as happening in the 
‘time of Charles Ii.’ But we have to do with facts, not with 
the representations given of their own action by politicians and 
Churchmen of the Restoration, or with popular misconceptions 
of history. Nonconformists, at all events, have not failed to 
attach their full significance to the ecclesiastical events of the 
disastrous period at which the Act of Uniformity created a 
wide chasm between two sections of the English people, a 
chasm which has ever been growing wider, and which can 
never be closed up until the cause of separation is removed. 
Whether or not the Church was established at the Reformation 
is no more a practical question in this controversy than those 
still more doubtful problems relative to the character and 

ower of the ancient british Church, or the ecclesiastical legis- 
tation of Saxon times, about which Church defenders talk so 
glibly. What we have to deal with now, is not the Estab- 
lishment as it was under éthelwulf, or as it was under 
Henry VIII., but with the Establishment as it was ordered 
under Charles II., and stiil exists. In the first period, the 
Church and the nation were one; at the second, though there 
were already germs of division, they had hardly developed 
into actual separation between different parties; at the third 
these divisions had taken distinct shape, and out of the anta- 
gonistic systems the State chose one, that is, the majority of 
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the people resolved to appropriate to the use of their own 


section, for the teaching of their own creed and the mainten- | 


ance of their own polity, the vast endowments which the 
nation, in former days, had set apart for the religious work of 
the whole. 

We do not sce how these facts are to be gainsaid, or the 
conclusions to which they point escaped. In no true sense was 
the passing of the Act of Uniformity ‘ the revival of something 
old.’ The Book of Common Prayer was not the form of worship, 
nor were the Thirty-nine Articles the creed of the olden time, 
the times in which the Church of England first grew up. Even 


_ the hierarchy— the bishops, chapters, and so forth ’—which Mr, 


Freeman tells us was all that had to be restored, though it 
retained the same internal organization, was an altogether 
different kind of body, different in its relations both to the 
Pope and to the State from the hierarchy of the six centuries 
preceding the Reformation. But in a much deeper sense was 
this so-called restoration, so far from being a ‘revival of some- 
thing old,’ a daring novelty—it was the establishment of a 
Church which was no longer like that of old, the nation, but 
only part of the nation. It is true that an attempt was made 
to preserve the old idea and to stamp out the schismatie 
element by the enactment of laws which thrust those who would 
not subscribe to the creed and conform to the Church of the 
majority outside the pale of national life. But this only aggra- 
vated the injustice, it did not alter the fact that a sect (using 
the word in no invidious sense) had succeeded in grasping the 
property of the nation. In face of all the facts, it is of little use 
to tell us that the present position of the Anglican Church does 
not arise out of an act of selection on the part of the State, by 
which it received privileges denied to the others. If to dis- 
possess hundreds of the clergy and to instal others in their 
places solely because of theological and ecclesiastical views, does 
not mean the establishment of one church in preference to all 
others, we see not in what way such a purpose could have been 
carried out. The State intended not only that the present 
Episcopal Church should be the predominant, but that it should 
be the only religion, and this it did, not on the ground that 
it had always been the Church of the nation—for to that 
assuredly a church which abjured the supremacy of the Pope, 
abolished the mass, and set up the Thirty-nine Articles, could 
not pretend—but because it was that which suited the views of 
the majority of the day. 

‘A truer statement of the case’ (says Mr. Freeman) ‘ is to 
‘ say that the Established Church is a religious body which once 
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‘was co-extensive with the nation, but which has since ceased 
‘to be so.” This is a very mild way of representing the ugly 
fact which lies at the root of this controversy; but we are 
quite content to accept it, for it concedes all for which we care 
to contend. Such a change in the religious opinions of the 
people ought to have led to a corresponding change in the 
appropriation of an estate, which could no longer be used 
for religious purposes without injustice to Dissenters. The 
injustice was all the greater, because the wide departure 
from the creed and practice of the Church to which the 
property was originally given, deprived the favoured sect of 
the plea that Nonconformists were suffering because they 
had abandoned the faith of their fathers. This view is con- 
firmed by the fact that Parliament has, of late years, been 
gradually redressing the wrong. The admission o: Dissenters 


to the honours and emoluments of tlhe Universities vas ‘a con- 


fession that they were the property of the naticr, and the 
Endowed Schools Bill was ansther’? embottiment of the sanre’ 


principle, made all the more emphatic by the ‘provision that 


exempted schools, founded since the Toleration Act, from its 
liberalizing opinions. The provision was intended for the good 
of the Establishment, but it was really a legal recognition of 
that which its zealous advocates are so anxious to deny, the 
distinction between the public property, of which it is the 
tenant, and the private property, which is assumed to be its 
freehold. Whether the claim to the latter is so valid as is 
generally assumed ; that is, whether endowments granted to an 
Established Church are to be regarded as given to a Protestant 
Episcopal Church, whether established or not, is a point into 
which we shall not enter, for the question is not likely ever to 
be a practical one. All we care to insist upon here is, that 
Parliament has already asserted, in relation to universities and 
schools, the principle which we maintain in relation to the 
public property of the Establishment. 

Practically it may be said there is no difference between Mr. 
Freeman and ourselves, as he admits that the one question to 
be decided is, ‘ Will it be for the common good of the country 
‘to make any change in these matters, or will it be better to 
‘leave them as they are?’ But it makes all the difference in 
the spirit in which we approach this question, whether we 
regard the proposed change as a new exercise of arbitrary 
power, or as a vindication of rights which have long been 
unjustly held in abeyance. In the former case we should cer- 
tainly hesitate much longer, allow more weight to the con- 
sideration of the evils that might result from change, and 
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altogether lean more decidedly to the view of those in posses. 
sion; in the latter, we should feel that much ought to be risked 
in order that justice might be done. The question, therefore, 
as to the real nature of the Establishment, is so far from being 
out ef place in a discussion of the question which Mr. Freeman 
says is the only one to be solved, that it is the most important 
element in its decision. Mr. Freeman says, ‘It is for the 
‘advocates of disestablishment to make out their case. They 
‘must show that the Established Church is the cause of evils to 
‘the country so great as not only to outweigh the advantages 
‘of which it may be the cause, but also to outweigh the evils 
‘inherent in so great a change—a change affecting so many 
‘interests and rooting up so many associations.’ We say, on the 
contrary, that it is for the supporters of an institution which, in 
a very important sphere of action, has substituted a sect for the 
nation; to’ justily its retention‘of endowments and privileges to 
which it has no title, except an Act of Parliament, by show- 
ing ‘that the’ immense good,which accrucs from its relation to 
the State not only outiweiglis the evils resulting to itself, to 
religion, and to the nation at large, from the interference of 
Government in a provinee beyond its proper sphere, but also 
outweighs the consideration to those principles of social and 
political justice which the arrangement violates. 

To examine this question fully, and fairly to strike the 
balance, would require much more space than we can give it 
here, but there are some points which we must briefly notice. 
Mr. Ifole has given us a list of the advantages of an Established 
Church, under no less than fourteen distinct heads, and has 
supplemented them by seven reasons against disestablishment. 
It is not unfair, therefore, to regard his statement as a full 
exposition of the blessings enjoyed under the Establishment; 
and certainly, if he could maintain all his assertions, he would 
have made out a very strong case. But some of his assertions 
involve contradictions, others are extremely doubtful—not to 
put it more strongly—and others, if admitted to be true, are 
irrelevant, inasmuch as the good which they trace to an Estab- 
lishment would remain undiminished if the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church retained its spiritual vitality and force, even though 
it lost the temporal distinction and wealth of a State Church. 
One or two brief references to some of these must suffice. 
We find it, for example, as difficult to understand how an 
Establishment is to be credited at one and the same time with 
‘securing stability of doctrine’ and ‘maintaining the safest 
guarantee of truth,’ and with ‘dealing best with novelties in 
thought’ and ‘encouraging variety of minds,’ as to see how 
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Nonconformity can be open at once to the charge of en- 
couraging laxity of doctrine, and to that of keeping its minis- 
ters in a moral bondage, which prevents freedom of thought. 
‘Mutual tolerance’ is said to be promoted by the action of the 
State Church. Whether it is so, we leave those to judge who 
have followed the course of the intestine controversies which are 
raging within it. If the criticisms of Ritualists upon Evangeli- 
cals, of Evangelicals upon Ritualists, and of both upon the 
Bishops; if the recriminations of the Rock and the Church Times 
and the wild ravings of the Church Herald; if the proceedings 
of the English Church Union and the Church Association are the 
signs of that mutual tolerance which Mr. Hole asserts is a product 
of the Establishment, we only wonder what these antagonists 
would be if, by any unhappy misfortune, they should become 
intolerant. Mr. Ryle does not take quite so bright a view of the 
relations between the different Church parties. ‘If we love 
‘unity and want more of it’ (he says), ‘I am quite certain 
‘that at present in direct spiritual work each school of Church- 
‘men must be content to work on alone. The acids and alkalies 
‘must be kept separate, lest there be effervescences and explo- 
‘sions, and a general blow up’ (‘Church Unity,’ page 21). 
That the Establishment ‘fosters the parochial system” is true, 
but the blind worship of that system is, according to Mr. 
Ryle, one of the most serious hindrances to the growth of 
religion in those parishes, still too numerous, where the incum- 
bent fails to discharge the duties of his office, and yet is able 
to prevent the intrusion of any other clergyman into his pre- 
serves. Disestablishment would speedily sweep away such 
an abuse, and yet leave undisturbed existing arrangements, so 
far as they work beneficially. 

But what strikes us forcibly in this enumeration of the bless- 
ings of the Establishment is the immense value attached to purely 
material considerations. The spiritual forces which it contains, 
the truth that is in its creeds, the attractive character of 
its worship, the piety and zeal of its clergy, the faith 
and godliness among ifs members, apparently count for 
little or nothing, and the power it possesses is supposed to 
reside in the revenues and honours which the State bestows 
upon it. It has, we are told, the truth firmly rooted by 
means of its creeds, but it might seem as if more reliance 
were placed upon ‘statutable authority’ by which they are 
maintained, and which is all that the Establishment gives them, 
than on their inherent strength. The Anglican Church is doing 
a great missionary and evangelistic work, with a liberality which 
all can admire, and a success in which all true Christian hearts 
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mayrejoice; but ‘ disestablish and disendow the Church, and there 
‘comes at once a chilling frost over every struggling effort in 
‘this vast system; the work of civilizing and humanizing the 
‘ masses, which cannot even now keep pace with the increasing 
‘ yearly demand, is disorganized, thrown out of gear, and put 
. Lick, how many generations one does not think upon.’ We 
ask, in amazement, Why? The State finds neither the funds nor 
the men to do the work; why should there be any pause in it 
because there has been a change in the relations of the Church 
to the nation? The faith in God, the love to the truth, the 
zeal for the salvation of men, which are to be found in mem- 
bers of the Established Church, and which are the inspiration 
and strength of this holy service, are surely not all to be re- 
solved into faith in the Establishment, and therefore doomed 
to decay if a destructive hand be laid on that Establishment. 

If this alliance with the State did nothing worse than 
sow these seeds of cowardice and unfaith in Christian men, 
causing them to trust more in political arrangements than 
in the word and power of the living God, it is desirable that 
it should be severed. We believe that the wonderful vitaiity 
and power which the Episcopal Church has shown during 
the last thirty years have been developed in spite of and 
not because of its connection with the State. We have no 
faith in these sinister predictions of the result of disestab- 
lishment. There is much more truth in Mr. Ryle’s antici- 
pations that her sons ‘would make more of their poor old 
‘church in her adversity than they ever did in her prosperity. 
‘ They would love her better, and open their purses more liber- 
‘ally, when they saw her in plain attire, than they ever did 
‘ when she was clothed in purple and fine linen’ (‘ Disestablish- 
ment,’ &e., page 8). Of course they would, and we should heartily 
rejoice in their increased zeal, whatever might be the etfect on 
our special denominational interests. Yet even Mr. Ryle cannot 
wholly dismiss his fears, and says that ‘ hundreds of useful and 
‘ life-giving organizations would at once be paralyzed, withered, 
‘ or destroyed for want of funds.’ What! while the Church 
retains the hold—which the worthy Canon says it has—over 
twelve millions of the people. What! when it has, according to 
the statement of its friends, raised £75,000,000 for churches, en- 
dowments, schools, and parsonages during the last fifty years, 
and principally within the last thirty-five.* What! when this 
‘poor old church,’ reduced to plain attire, will, on the calcula- 

* We do not profess to endorse tke accuracy of this statement; we 


simply quote it as giyen by Archdeacon Harle in his last charge to the 
clergy of Totnes. 
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tion of the greatest financier of the age, have a capital of ninety 
millions of money, if it is dealt with as its Irish sister has 
been, and will still be the richest church in Christendom. 
If it should be weak when disestablished its weakness will 
certainly not arise from extreme poverty. It will be much 
more exposed to the danger pointed out by Mr. Myers, when 
he says: ‘Rather it would seem as easy for a camel to go 
‘through the eye of a needle as for a rich church to lead men 
‘into the kingdom of God. For a church to accumulate pro- 
‘perty beyond necessary uses is to injure itself. The love of 
‘money is the root of all evil to a church, and if it will be rich 
‘it will assuredly fall into a snare which may end in its perdi- 
‘tion’ (‘ Catholic Thoughts,’ page 250). Ifthere were more men 
among the clergy with the lofty spirit of this noble Christian 
teacher, we should have less of this miserable croaking. They 
are not, as Mr. Ryle says, his ‘ Nonconformist brethren who think 
‘that the power of the Church is mainly derived from her union 
‘with the State, and that a dissolution of that union would 
‘ bring us down to their level, and make us like Samson when 
‘his hair was shorn.’ It is from himself and his friends that 
these suggestions come. We believe rather that the spell of 
Delilah is on his church now, and that it is that which causes 
that nervous dread of a future in which it will be left to trust 
alone in God. 

Mr. Hole comes much nearer to the crucial point of this con- 
troversy, when he says the Establishment ‘ preserves the subordi- 
nation of the spiritual to the temporal,’ but he fails to go to the 
core of this the great question of the day. The argument is that 
which weighs most with those Liberal Churchmen who are 
trying to shape the policy of the Liberal party in relation to the 
Kstablishment, which they are bent on maintaining, not because 
of any strong attachment to the institution itself, but from a 
belief that the power of the State is the only effectual check to 
the arrogance and assumption of the priesthood. Ultramontan- 
ism, where it has not excited the fears or aroused the passions 
of politicians, has made them keenly sensitive to the danger 
with which it threatens the liberties of every people among 
whom its power is felt. Their intellect revolts against its reac- 
tionary teaching ; their heart resents its insolent defiances, alike 
of individual right and national law ; their whole manhood rises 
in rebellion against its attempt to coerce men into subjection to 
the will of a haughty priesthood, by a lavish use of the terrors 
of the invisible-world, and the more so when that priesthood 
claims to determine the extent of territory over which its power 
is to extend. They fecl, and rightly feel, that where sacer- 
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dotalism is, there is the germ of the evil. They see, with 
more or less distinctness, that wherever there is a powerful 
ecclesiastical body—a strong confederacy of men, united together 
for spiritual purposes, but constituting in consequence of their 
numbers and compact organization, a mighty force, which may 
be wielded for political ends or become the instrument of social 
tyranny—there is at least a danger that the same spirit may 
develope itself. The remedy for the perils they so much and 
so rightly dread they find in the maintenance of an Established 
Church, in which the supremacy of the State shall be fully 
asserted, and the priest kept in check by the imperial might 
of Cesar. 

They are willing to accept the idea which Archbishop Man- 
ning so skilfully keeps before the minds of the people, that the 
choice lies between Casarism and Ultramontanism, and declare 
themselves on the side of the former, in blind indifference to 
the advantage which they are giving to their adversary by en- 
listing in his favour the deep spiritual instincts they so wantonly 
outrage. With all their loud talk about liberty, they have no 
true faith in its full development, but would employ one 
tyranny to put down another, and at best leave the world 
only the choice between two forms of coercion. And 
they take this course in face of the fact that the one great 
State in which Romanists are numerous, and Ultramontanism 
is powerless to affect the action of the Government, is the great 
American republic, in which there is no State Church ; and that 
in our own country it is not the unestablished priest, like Arch- 
bishop Manning, with all his monstrous pretensions, who intro- 
duces elements of discord into our social system, but such men 
as the obscure Vicar of Owston and his diocesan Dr. Words- 
worth, less extravagant in theory, but not less arrogant and 
exclusive in temper, and unfortunately invested by the State 
with a power which makes their assumption a real danger to the 
community. Dr. Wordsworth might have asserted his preroga- 
tive as a Bishop of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
with a belief in its validity, which is impervious to all argument, 
and undisturbed by the scern with which his claim is regarded by 
all Christendom outside his own narrow circle ; but he would have 
prophesied to deaf ears, and to no purpose, had not the State 
enabled him to give practical effect to his theory, by putting a 
slight upon his fellow-citizens. It is as a prelate of the State, 
not as a bishop, claiming certain powers in virtue of a sup- 
posed descent from the apostles, that he is formidable. The 
world could laugh at his maundering ‘ pastorals,’ but for the 
factitious importance which the State has conferred upon him 
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and them by the dignity in which it has clothed him as one of 
its officials. 
Mr. Hole’s mode of dealing with this very difficult question is 
extremely superficial. He is content in this, as in many other 
cases, to retail a number of commonplace assertions, whose 
truth he has taken no trouble to test, and which, whether true 
or false, prove nothing. Their sum is, that unestablished 
churches, whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, are great 
federations marked by ‘compactness, cohesion, and esprit de 
corps, the people priest-ridden, and the ministers committee- 
ridden, especially in cases (and we commend this to the particular 
attention of our Wesleyan brethren, who fancy that, as religious 
Dissenters, they are regarded with more friendliness) ‘ where 
‘pastors are removable by a central authority, which therefore 
‘holds all their prospects at its absolute disposal,’ and that ‘the 
‘difference between the Nonconformist drill and the Roman 
‘Catholic driil is that the former are not under a foreign chief, but. 
‘under home committees.’ On the other hand, the Establishment 
is a public institution in which there can be no drill, where there 
is such diversity of opinion among the clergy that they can 
never move as a class, and where the laity are so independent 
that the only power which their ministers have over them is 
that of moral influence. It may be so in all questions, except 
those which are supposed to affect the interests of the Church ; 
and so far it is equally if not more true of Nonconformist commu- 
nities. We need not tell our readers that this picture of a well- 
drilled Nonconformist army, manipulated by some central power, 
and capable of being employed with decisive effect in some great 
political conflict, is a pure fancy, which can only serve to amuse 
those who know anything of our inner life and of the difficulties 
in securing unity of action even on subjects on which it might 
be expected a common interest or a common peril would en- 
force it. Mr. Hole has taken seriously to heart the talk about 
the ‘ Nonconformist wing’ of the Liberal party, and its revolt 
from its leaders, and his imagination conjures up a terrible 
phantom of a ‘ united phalanx moving in one direction, shoulder 
to shoulder, under some invisible guidance.’ The idea is as wild 
as is that of the organ of the Church Defence Association, which 
calls on all the clergy to devote one Sunday in the year to the 
enforcement of Church principles, on the ground that ‘not 
‘once, but many times a year, Dissenting pulpits are used as 
‘vehicles for disseminating attacks upon the Church.’ What 
manner of persons these Churchmen suppose Nonconformists to 
be it is not easy to tell, but certainly if we answered to the 
conception they have formed of us, they need not “— the 
LL 
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hostility of communities which in such case could have no vital 
ower, and would contain so many elements of self-destruction. 
ff our churches were associations for political propagandism, 
nothing could long preserve them from that collapse which 
would be as certain as it would be well-deserved. Happily, 
they are not yet reduced to this condition. We regret, indeed, 
as much as Mr. Hole, that there should even seem to be a Non- 
conformist party in politics, but it is only one of the results 
of a State church. Remove that, and he will hear no more of 
united political action on the part of Nonconformists, who 
will rejoice that they are left free to pursue their own spiritual 
work. 
It is refreshing to turn from so superficial and empirical 
a mode of dealing with a great question to the more philosophical 
treatment of the subject by Mr. Myers. 
‘The Church’ (he says) ‘will be seen to be a new power, 
‘ generated by new principles of combination, and professing to 
‘alter materially the wills of the people. Of this the State must 
‘take notice, at least so far as to take heed that it shall not 
‘promote anti-national objects, or cause to grow up within the 
‘empire a confederation whose members are bound together by 
‘ engagements which render them injurious or even useless to 
‘itself’ (‘Catholic Thoughts,’ page 234). The gist of the whole 
controversy is here. The State cannot abandon its own right of 
self-preservation, and cannot be expected to tolerate the develop- 
ment ofa rival political force within its own boundaries, simply 
because it masks its real character under religious professions, 
and in the name of liberty of conscience claims to set aside the 
rightful supremacy of law. Where the domain of conscience 
ends and the reign of law begins is a question which it will not 
always be easy to decide, but it is foolish to expect that the 
State will allow the decision to pass out of its own hands. [If it 
push its demands too far, and invade the province within 
which conscience ought to be supreme, there is no alternative 
for the true man but resistance, if need be, even unto death; 
but the possibility of this evil cannot lead us to deny that with the 
State itself must rest the decision as to the limits by which its 
jurisdiction must be bounded. We claim for the Church inde- 
pendence in spiritual matters, and would defend the principle 
at whatever sacrifice, but not the less frankly do we recognize 
the right of the State to hold that independence so far in check 
as to prevent it from interfering with the duty of all subjects 
to its own laws. A full recognition of the sacredness of the 
rights of conscience will make the State very cautious in any 
action which may appear to invade them, but it cannot 
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allow them to be so pleaded as to make its own power a 
nullity. 

That politicians should desire to escape these difficult questions 
by establishing a concordat between the Church and the State is 
not surprising. The wonder is that the Church, as it is clearly 
impossible it could ever secure the material advantages which the 
State has to bestow without some surrender of its own spiritual 
freedom and power, was ever induced to enter into the alliance. It 
must be said, however, that the real character of the connection 
in this country has been so well masked that it has been possible 
for Churchmen to persuade themselves that the Church had 
accepted no favour from the State, and had, therefore, compro- 
mised no right. One result of the passing of the Public 
Worship Regulation Bill, and still more of the discussions which 
it provoked, is the scattering of such vain illusions and the 
bringing out in strong relief of the hard facts. The great 
object of the House of Commons seemed to be the assertion of 
the absolute authority of Parliament, and the speaker who pro- 
claimed it in the most decided terms was the most loudly 
applauded. Nothing could well be in more perfect opposition 
than the views which the bishops and the High Church party 
maintain and those which the House of Commons, and, in the 
main, the House of Lords, also, is determined to assert and 
carry out in practice. The bishops indulged in the fond belief 
that all that Parliament intended was to suppress the unruly 
party who had been the cause of so much anxiety and trouble, 
and had not only troubled the hearts of numbers among the 
people, but had even sought to bring their own high office into 
contempt. There was, perhaps, some justification of this faith 
in the fact that, though it was proposed to supersede the old 
diocesan courts, in favour of one in which a civil judge should 
preside, yet a discretion was left to the bishops as to the 
causes which were to be sent before this new official. But if their 
lordships had studied the speeches or writings of the advocates of 
the measure, they might easily have learned that this was only 
a compliment to their supposed worldly wisdom, not in any 
sense a recognition of their spiritual rights. There could have 
been no more severe satire passed upon them than the sugges- 
tion that the bishops might, in general, be supposed to be so far 
under mundane influences, as to do what would satisfy that 
large class who, as they stcer clear of all extremes, fancy them- 
selves to be the depositaries of wisdom and the true representa- 
tives of Church orthodoxy ; but that, if a bishop should make a 
mistake, an archbishop, as being more within the charmed circle 
of society, might be trusted to rectify his error. We recently 
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heard an excellent and intelligent lady, a devoted member of 
the Establishment, who had a considerable knowledge of 
bishops, say that, though she had been acquainted with several 
of the order, there were only two who seemed to her to have 
escaped the deteriorating influence of the office on all the 
higher qualities of the spiritual life. The language employed 
in relation to the Bench seems to indicate that the opinion is 
eneral, even among Churchmen, and that so far as bishops are 
rusted at all, it is only because it is hoped that they better 
understand and are prepared to accept the Erastian conditions 
on which alone the Establishment is to be upheld. 
The bishops of Winchester and Lincoln had clearly failed to 
comprehend the true state of the case, or were resolved to 
rotest against it when they sought to oppose the jus divinum 
of bishops to the will of the House of Commons, and discoursed 
on the rights of their order with a gravity that showed that 
they believed in them themselves, and fancied that everyone 
else believed in them too, except those unhappy Nonconformists, 
who, having revolted against all authority, glory in the shame 
of their own lawlessness. But the only result of their reasoning 
was to provoke a scornful repudiation of their claims, not from 
the assailants of the Establishment, but from its most zealous 
champions, who treated them as the fossilized representatives 
of an age and a school whose opinions are altogether out of 
date. Parliament is, no doubt, resolved to uphold a national 
church, but it is not the church of which Dr. Wordsworth 
dreams, whose bishops and clergy have exclusive prerogatives 
because of the descent from the apostles, and which, in 
virtue of its Divine origin and commission, has legislative and | 
administrative power altogether independent of the State. The 
Church, which Sir William Harcourt defends, is, on the con- 
trary, a mere creation of the State, by which it is bound hand 
and foot. Its notes of catholicity, its elaborate clerical pedi- 
ree, its creeds, are not the foundation of its strength, but the 
cts of Parliament by which it is established as the Church of 
the nation. The power of Parliament gives it its position, and 
that alone, and to that power it must yield absolute submission, 
not venturing to promulge a doctrine, or to introduce or omit 
the celebration of a rite, or to alter a rubric, except as Parlia- 
ment shall decree. And what Sir William Harcourt said, the 
House of Commons endorsed by its rapturous applause and its 
steady voting. His thorough-paced Erastianism, propounded 
in the most offensive siyle, made him the idol of the hour, and 
if his short-lived popularity seemed to collapse under the 
delicate but withering touch of his former leader, it was not 
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that his ideas were less relished, but that, even in the intensity 
of its Erastian feelings, the House of Commons recoiled from a 
man who had violated every condition of party allegiance and 
outraged every instinct of gentlemanly feeling, and felt its sym- 
pathies drawn to the object of his envenomed attacks—its own 
noblest orator, who was never greater than when he dared, at 
the risk of his own political influence, to breast the fierce storm 
of passion and prejudice which Ritualist folly had aroused. 

The bill which Parliament has passed is exceedingly weak, 
and, as an instrument for the suppression of Ritualism, will 
prove a bitter disappointment to all who trust init. It is based 
on no intelligent principle, for while it is professedly intended 
to secure the enforcement of law, it gives the bishops power to 
condone such breaches of law as they consider not excessive or 
dangerous. Why Evangelicals should indulge in jubilation 
over it is not very apparent, for, at the best, it only gives cheap 
‘ law, not Protestant rubrics, and it may happen that cheap law 
will be as effective an instrument in the hands of their adver- 
saries as in their own. It is true that Ritualists do not like it, 
and that Mr. Disraeli has said it is meant to stamp them out ; 
but low as the Evangelical party has sunk already, there is a 
lower depth of humiliation still awaiting it if it is to put its 
trust in a statesman who yesterday was the prophet of the great 
‘ Asian Mystery,’ is to-day the champion of Hvangelical Pro- 
testantism, and to-morrow might be, in consistency with the 
spirit of his career, and, we might venture to say, without any 
wound to his conscience or damage to his reputation, the advo- 
cate of ‘Catholic reunion,’ or the leader in a movement against 
disestablishment. A bill which, as the law stands at present, 
would, as it has been put by a Ritualist critic, not interfere with 
the fullest proclamation of the Real Presence—that ‘real, actual, 
and objective Presence’ which Mr. Bennett asserted and the Court 
tolerated—from the pulpit at half-past eleven, but will not allow 
it to be symbolized on the altar at a quarter to twelve, is too 
contrary to common sense, too inconsistent with itself, and too 
miserable a pretence of doing something, while doing nothing 
effectual, to effect anything of importance, unless it be followed 
by a measure conceived in a very different spirit. 

But however inadequate the Bill may be, the spirit which 
Parliament showed in relation~to it is not the less significant. 
Two principles seem to have inspired the majority—which 
did not so much force the Bill through the House, but 
stamped out opposition—hatred to Romanism, and indignation 
with the clergy whose sacerdotalism has created the present 
difficulty. The assumptions of the priests have alienated from 
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them the sympathies of their steadiest supporters—the country 
gentlemen—who forgot all personal predilections and party 
relations in their unanimous determination to repress an insolent 
lawlessness, which was at once dangerous to the Establishment 
and offensive to themselves. Their love to the Establishment 
is as strong as ever, but they are resolved that they will control 
the priests instead of the priests controlling them. The feeling 
may have been wild and passionate, and have had in it much 
of unreasoning panic, but it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that it will be evanescent. The causes which have produced it 
are too deep and powerful for the effect soon to pass away. 
Protestant feeling, though not of the highest and most intelli- 
gent character, has had something to do with it, but it is by no 
means so strong an element as the wounded pride which leads 
the squirearchy to resent the pretensions of the parsons. Had 
they contented themselves with reviling the Reformers, defiling 
their graves, and seeking to undo their work, they might have 
kindled passing irritation, but it would soon have died away. 
But Ritualism has touched the squires on a much more tender 
point ; it has set up in the parsons rivals to them in their own 
territory, and they are now, able to see that this is only what it is 
doing in the nation. Hence the strong resolution which nothing 
could shake, which would listen to no charmer and follow no 
leader, which caused the soundest Liberals to snub Mr. Gladstone, 
and Tories who were bluest of the blue to spurn the appeals of 
the Marquis of Salisbury and Mr. Gathorne Hardy. One spirit 
animated all; they would have a Protestant Church, which, freely 
interpreted, means a Church without priests. The priests had 
got the idea that they were a law to themselves, and could give 
the law to the country. The House of Commons was resolved 
to make it apparent that it had the power, and that while there 
was a State Church it should be under State control. 

We are but at the beginning of the struggle which has 
thus arisen. It is easy to blame the Primate for departing 
from that /aisses-faire policy, which, though it may seem un- 
dignified and cowardly, is the safest in relation to an institution 
so full of inconsistencies and anomalies as the Anglican 
Establishment, but he has really been impelled by the course of 
events. Under any circumstances the contest which his bill 
seems to have inaugurated could not long have been delayed, 
for where there is such intense feeling as was manifest in the 
House of Commons, it must speedily have found some vent. 
For ourselves, we can but rejoice that the decks are being 
cléared, and that the two antagonistic principles, Erastianism 
and spiritual freedom, are being brought face to face. We 
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shall not attempt to forecast the character or predict the length 
of the struggle, but of its issue we have not the slightest 
doubt. It will alter the complexion of political life, it will 
lead to new party combinations, and if the old leaders are still 
found at the front it will materially change the elements of 
their respective armies; but ere long, as the mists which are 
over the field of battle begin to disperse, it will be seen that the 
cause of religious freedom and equality is still that of true 
Liberalism, and the victories which have marked the course of 
Liberalism in the past are the sure earnest of the success that is 
before it in the struggle of the future. Probably there may first 
be an entire disintegration of the Liberal party—certainly there 
will be a secession of many who now belong to it—those ‘ Liberal 
Churchmen’ who think that theyare faithful to Liberalism, while 
maintaining the exclusive privileges of a sect, and true to the 
Church when they place it under the heel of the State. But 
it is satisfactory to know that its one leader—the leader who 
for eminent conscientiousness, as for distinguished ability, 


towers not only above his compeers, but above all who have pre- 


ceded him, in his position as chief of the army of progress— 
has manfully declared himself against that unspiritual and un- 
christian Erastianism which some would make the creed of the 
Liberal party. The difference between Sir William Harcourt 
and him was one of vital principle, and that, not as is generally 
supposed, the principle which divides the earnest Protestant 
from the Roman Catholic or Ritualist, but that which separates 
the Erastian politician from the man of strong faith and deep 
spiritual convictions. It would be melancholy indeed, if, 
because the former happens for the time to be opposing a party 
whom we distrust, we should be ready to welcome such 
advocacy as his, and fail to appreciate the gallant stand which 
Mr. Gladstone made for principles dearer to us than any political 
advantages. He is at present supposed to be under a cloud—at 
least so we are assured by journalists with whom the wish is 
father to the thought, and who hope that by the constant 
reiteration of the thought it will come to be accepted as true. 
But if it be so at all, it is because a certain class will insist on 
interpreting his words in the light of his supposed ecclesiastical 
leanings, instead of judging them on their own merits ; and the 
more his position comes to be understood the more will he be 
honoured for his clear perception of the nature of the situation, 
as well as for his manly courage. The manner in which his reso- 
lutions were received must have gone far to convince him that the 
Establishment can exist only as an Erastian institution, and 
when he has once fully accepted that, we have faith that he 
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will say, better that it should not exist at all. A sincere and 
earnest religiousness is the most powerful force in his character. 
Hitherto it has made him a strenuous supporter of the Estab- 
lishment, but if its strong spiritual susceptibilities be once 
aroused by Erastian aggression, it may easily force him into the 
opposite ranks. The peril by which the Anglican Church is 
menaced is indeed well illustrated in his case. The influences 
which are telling upon him are affecting numbers of others ; 
and it may be that the rampant Erastianism of the day may yet 
unite men of spiritual sympathies in a determined effort to 
restrict the action of the State within its own proper sphere. 


Arr. VIII.—Landseer.—Works of the Late Sir Edwin 
Landseer, R.A. 


Our English Landseer! Is there not something in the words 
which touches us with a sense of cordial and expressive rightness? 
There have been Englishmen too great to be claimed by their 
country as characteristically her own. Shakespeare, Newton, and 
one or two more tower in the transcendency of their genius above 
the level of any national type. Such men have been born in 
England; but we cannot say that we have the breed of such men. 
The loftiest inspiration is not hereditary; but there are qualities 
marking a fine breed of men, as there are qualities marking a 
fine breed of horses, which may be traced from generation to 
generation ; and such qualities we trace, under wide variations of 
circumstance, locality, vocation, and individual character, in typical 
Englishmen. Prompt, brief, energetic, business-like, physically and 
morally brave, the Englishman of the true island breed knows what 
he can do, and does it; knows what he cannot do, and lets it alone; 
and shuns and shakes from him, as by an electric repulsion, all 
sluggishness, pretence, dawdling, mawkishness, every form of affee- 
tation, every form of cant, every form of humbug. What he 
pointedly has is clearness and decision; what he pointedly has not is 
pretence and affectation. By his works ye shall know him, The 
siege of Arcot by Clive, a peninsular campaign by Wellington, a 
novel by Scott, a canto by Byron, an essay by Macaulay, a statement 
by Palmerston, a speech by Bright, an army of workmen organized 
by Brassey,—you say, of all these things, ‘ England her mark.’ No 
superfluity, no fuss, no bungling, no affectation,—such is the 
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style. It is not astyle to be described in terms of indiscriminate 
panegyric. There are some defects to which it is peculiarly ex- 
posed. ‘The justice, which is its main ethical tone, may become 
hardness ; its impatience of mawkishness may degenerate into want 
of sympathy and of sensibility. But we shall, on the whole, prize it, 
and be proud of it. 

Landseer’s painting is simple, manly, intelligible. There is in it 
no taint or trace of that affectation which has made much of our 
current poetry and painting a weariness to practical men, and a 
sickly inspiration to maundering lads and epileptic women and 
children. Its meaning can reach the general heart, its beauty 
be seen by the unsophisticated eye. In the Landseer gallery you 
need no critic or connoisseur with his ‘oracular sentences of deep 
‘no-meaning’ to suggest a far-fetched sense for fantastic conceits, 
no pretentious charlatan, with his affected raptures, to beguile 
simple persons into the belief that some trick of singularity, 
portentously ugly, is a revelation of the beautiful. ‘Time was 
when people could open a book of poetry with the well-grounded 
expectation of finding in it an intellectual pleasure that would 
cost no painful effort, a pleasure not the less accessible because 
of its being communicated in refined language and melodious verse. 
Now, as has been well said, it takes one man to write poetry 
and another to explain it. Time was when you might hope to enjoy 
a picture as you enjoyed a mountain, or a stretch of sea-shore, or a 
gently undulating swell of green field, or a sky flushed with sunset. 
The art addressing itself primarily to the eye,—the art that aimed at 
being an ‘ eye-music,’ as Wordsworth called the waving of the inter- 
laced forest-boughs,—could be read by the eye. But since the advent 
of Pre-raphaelitism and kindred affectations, we have had painters 
whose most elaborately puffed performances require a lecture, an 
insufferable, long-winded lecture, to make them intelligible to per- 
sons of ordinary education. We do not deny that there was an 
element of good in Pre-raphaelitism; the return to nature which 
it represented was pre-eminently good. Those representatives of the 
movement who have gone beyond it and got rid of its perversities 
are our leading artists. But it isto the perversely affected men, who 
have become with every new year only more quaint, and mawkish, 
and fantastical, that the coteries have burned the most suffocating 
incense. Strong, simple, workmanlike, the painting of Landseer was 
a protest against all this. He did not scorn to be popular with the 
great body of educated men. But his popularity was based upon 
sterling excellence, not upon facile artifice or vulgar effect. No 
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man who has any idea of what power of painter’s hand is, can fail 
to perceive that Landseer had the hand and the eye of a master. We 
cannot without grave qualification praise his colour ; his pereeption 
was primarily of form, and the foundation of his power was his 
drawing. But he had the selective glance that discerns ina moment 
what are the lines of character and of life, and with decisive stroke 
he could place this—this wholly, and this alone—upon his canvas, 
The masterliness of Landseer’s touch can be seen in his earliest 
drawings ; and in none of his works is it more keenly discernible than 
in his pen and ink sketches. As we look at some of these we are 
tempted to believe that, of all the instruments that can be used by 
the artist, there is none quite so wonderful as the pen. In his most 
mature time, with all the appliances of colour, Landseer never set 
before us deer and dogs more livingly than those which, with a few 
touches of the pen upon white paper, he shows us in these sketches 
swimming or struggling in torrents, or standing face to face in mortal 
antagonism. There is one in which two dogs follow a stag in 
the water, straining hard to seize their quarry. Landseer was 
probably less than half an hour engaged upon this sketch, and you 
could soon count the few lines, dots, jags and scratches that complete 
it; yet, from his exquisite accuracy in striking the curves that 
indicate the motion of the water, and his absolute rightness in seizing 
the expression of the animals, he makes us fancy that we actually 
see the convulsive action of the limbs and the heave of the panting 
bosoms, under the surface. Work like this has more power to sum- 
mon the imagination of the spectator than the most finished picture. 
In point of fact, highly fiuished painting, with its express and limited 
perfection, has a tendency, even while satisfying the imagination, to 
lull it asleep. The vistas of the forest, the mists gathering in 
the hollows of a mountain-range as night comes on, reveal somewhat 
and hide somewhat, and powerfully stimulate the imagination; but 
a crystal, or a mathematical figure, does not move it in the slightest 
degree. 

Born into a family of engravers, Edwin Landseer doubtless in- 
herited extraordinary firmness and delicacy of hand and keenness 
of sight; but it is manifest that he was an industrious and care- 
ful as well as a gifted workman, and he appears to have derived 
pleasure at every period of his life from the mere exercise of his 
skill. He painted multitudes of studies, none of them slovenly. 
We said we could not speak of him without qualification as a 
master in colour; and yet we are prepared to maintain that 
a good deal of vague nonsense has been talked in depreciation of his 
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gift of colour. By a colourist may be meant either, first, one who 
can paint with literal correctness the colour of an object as it is pre- 
sented in nature, or, secondly, one who, when he looks at anything, a 


tree, a field, a city, a face, perceives its colour in contradistinction both 
q to its lines and to its light and shade, and paints that; or one who 
} can invent abstract harmonies of tint. This last is the great colour- 
. ist ; the second is the painter, as distinguished from the draughtsman ; 
t Landseer was the first. Though a draughtsman as distinguished 
H from a painter,—though his eye was essentially for form,—he 
0 could, nevertheless, paint a dog, a horse, a lion, a deer, a monkey, 
y in colours more closely resembling the colours of nature 
ti than any other man. He was no colourist in the sense in which 
i Veronese and Gainsborough were colourists, but he could within 

W certain limits paint the hues of nature. Colour is a grand subject 

3 for our modern affectationists. The proof of a gift for colour would, 

al according to them, appear to be that you do zo¢ see in any object 
in the colour which people have seen in it since the beginning of the 
a8 world, and that you do see in it colours of which ordinary observers 
mu have not a glimpse. If you speak of green grass or blue sea the 
te eoteries will convict you of colour-blindness. A genius for colour 
at sees all the hues of the rainbow in the folds of a white sheet or the 
ng tuft of a black dog’s tail. Landseer did not profess or aspire to 
lly J} this kind of second sight. We confess that we also are deficient 
ng in it; and this may be the reason why we are quite sure that the 
M- colours of Landseer’s lions, tigers and monkeys are more like the 
re. colours of the lions, tigers and monkeys in the Zoological Gardens 
ted } than those of any other painter. 

, to It was only in animal painting that Landseer possessed con- 


in — summate skill. In other provinces his efforts are interesting, but 

hat —} we shall not call them masterly. Had he devoted himself to portrait- 
but § painting, he would have been a good portrait-painter, and if he had 
est devoted himself to landscape-painting, he would have been a good 
landsecapist ; but one branch of the pictorial art seems to be enough 

it: § to be cultivated with supreme success by any man. Most of 

1es8 § Landseer’s human faces are defective as compared with his dog faces 
are- # and monkey faces; but one of the loveliest female faces in the 
ived B world is that of his Catherine Seaton; some of his child faces are 
his § full of feeling ; and we are not sure that he ever quite failed to do 

nly. B justice to expression and feature, except when he was painting by 
as. 8 B command. In landscape we hardly know what he might not have 
that done in the treatment of strictly natural effect, that is to say in all 
f his § but the highest imaginative walk of landscape-painting, if he had 
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made it the ambition of his life to excel in landscape. The landscape 
in the ‘Challenge’ is very grand in the solemnity of the moun- 
tains beyond the lake. His conception of the scenery of the 
Scottish Highlands is original, unique, and in some respects mas- 
terly. There is sturdy realism in it; there is true imagination. 
We have in mind those solitudes, on the tops of the highest Scottish 
mountains, to which Turner never cared to penetrate, where the deer 
congregate in the summer months, sheltered from tlie heat of the 
sun by the dim, trailing curtains of the mist. Landseer, sportsman 
as well as artist, loved to track them there, watching the wild, shy, 
beautiful creatures as they retreated behind the semi-translucent 
veil. With a true imaginative instinct, he felt the importance of 
the mist as an element in the weird sublimity of the grey Cairns and 
Bens of Scotland. The bursts of sunlight through the fog, which 
kindle here and there, amid the gloom, broad white flames of spectral 
illumination—one of the most striking phenomena of Highland 
scenery,—have not been rendered by any artist so well as by Land- 
seer. The massive, blunt-edged crags, also, either heaped and 
splintered in picturesque disorder, or breaking through the sward 
like the skeleton of the hill, are given with boldness of line and 
solidity of substance. There is true imagination in wavering wreath 
and filmy cloud, in rugged strength of rock and force of torrent; 
there is no merely imitative or photographic work ; but we are 
spared, on the other hand, all childish ideal of giddy precipice 
and impossible peak. The crags are big stones; the hills are 
swells of earth, boned with rock and mantled with sward or shaggy 
with heather, rather than mountains. All this is true to the 
character of the Scottish Highlands. We shall form no just idea of 
the genius of Landseer if we fancy that he was capable only of 
becoming an expert in one field of art. But the main channel 
of his energy—that to which everything. else was secondary or 
episodical—was without question animal painting. 

He began, as seems to have been universally the case with impor- 
tant men, with severely accurate, closely realistic work, The ‘White 
Horse in Stable,’ painted when he was sixteen, is a hard, honest, 
unaspiring record of what the Hon. H. Pierrepoint’s white horse 
was like. Landseer’s pictures of horses at this period fetched 
ten guineas, and the price was not too little for.works unlighted 
by a ray of imagination. The painstaking lad paints every stone 
on the stable-floor, every mark and stain on the horse. He 
puts in a cat. Something must have suggested to Landseer that 
there was an indissoluble connection between cats and_ horses, 
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for he painted them as associates all his life. But the cat of 
the stripling sits demure on the stall in the background, the cat 
of the painter of sixty is much improved in colour, and rubs 
herself against the horse’s legs. When he painted this picture 
Landseer was learning the rudiments of his art, but he was 
‘learning them well. He continued his self-training until full 
freedom of hand was developed, such freedom as is shown in the 
astonishing sketches of Paganini; and this was retained by him 
until the failure of his faculties. He became a consummate master 
of his craft, and took delight in displays of rapid skill. Once he 
was kept for a few minutes at some door in Windsor palace, 
waiting the convenience of the Queen. ‘To pass the time he seized 
a pen and dashed off two sketches of little dogs. And what little 
dogs! Not only as like as life, but full of quiet, racy humour. One 
of them, seated on its haunches, has a suppliant look, and holds in its 
mouth a card inscribed with the name ‘E. Landseer.’ The other 
looks to the door, listening eagerly for some footstep to assure him 
that he has not been quite forgotten. We don’t know whether Sir 
Edwin was kept waiting at doors in Windsor palace after he executed 
these symbolical works! On another occasion Her Majesty asks him 
to give her some idea of the hippopotamus, which had just arrived 
in the Zoological Gardens. He scrawls and blots on a piece of paper 
for five or ten minutes, and hands to the Queen what he has pro- 
duced. There are no fewer than four vividly characteristic sketch- 
portraits of the creature, swimming in its bath, standing knee-deep 
in water, or lying becalmed upon its side ashore. In one morn- 
ing, working from memory, he dashes off full-length likenesses of 
the Duke of Devonshire and Lady Constance Grosvenor, giving the 
entire outline of both figures, and putting in many of the details of 
dress and feature. He never finished the picture, but it possesses 
great interest as exhibiting his velocity and audacity of hand. 
In twelve hours, working without intermission, he painted a full- 
sized portrait of Odin, a mastiff bloodhound ; and if, by protracted 
manipulation, he might have thrown more of atmosphere round the 
dog and mellowed into softer beauty its somewhat hard and arid 
colour, he could not have added to the vitality of the beast. 

There are, we suppose, few capable of deriving any consider- 
able pleasure from art, who do not delight to trace the line, 
subtle, swift and sure, of a masterly draughtsman. Many, there- 
fore, must have derived enjoyment from the mere technical skill 
displayed in the works we have mentioned, and from such simple, 
but admirable drawings as those of the Geneva series. They 
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were executed in line, with a few pen-touches here and there, and 
slightly tinted. We call them’ the Geneva series because several 
of the most delightful of them were done at Geneva, but we include 
all those of the same style drawn, apparently in a single tour, in 
1840. They are curiously, not altogether pleasantly suggestive in 
connection with Landseer’s latter work. They afford us something 
like a line of demarcation between his early style and what may be 
called his fashionable and drawing-room period. They go far to 
prove that he might have been greater still if fashion had not cast 
her enchantment over him. In these Belgian and Swiss sketches he 
reveals a sympathetic perception of the picturesque in peasant-life, a 
feeling of the mournful grace and rugged kindliness which a seeing 
eye can detect in the association of man with his brute fellow-labourers 
of the furrowed field and the rutted road. In those rough-coated, 
raw-boned horses hanging their heads in the stall after their day’s 
work, in those sturdy peasants, too brave to be down-hearted, too 
heavy-laden to be gay, which rest their tired limbs in the cart or 
venture on a little clownish love-making at the well, in those broad 
muzzled draught-oxen, those knowirg mules, those serviceable-look- 
ing dogs, there is a depth of interest, a hold on human life, that 
make us recall with a very mixed feeling the winners of the Derby, 
the favourite hunters of Dukes of Wooden-head, the spaniels much 
admired by this or that Royal Highness, which were elaborately 
painted in subsequent years by Sir Edwin Landseer. The series of 
studies exhibited by Mr. Wells is another astonishing demonstra- 
tion of his technical skill. We cannot understand how any one can 
look at these studies and yet affirm that he was nota colourist in 
the sense of being able to transfer to canvas any hue of beast or 
bird. Every variety of animal texture; fur and feather, and shaggy | 
hide; sleek marmot, brindled lion, downy softness of white rabbit 
and harsh splendour of tiger, iridescent glow of pheasant’s breast, 
delicious mottling of wood-cock’s wing and cool grey of teal and 
ptarmigan, green glistening flame of drake’s neck and dark 
stippled russet of the grouse, roguish sparkle of fox’s eye, crisp hair 
of skye terrier, and gloss and curl and tuft of hound and retriever; 
these, with every touch and tint that goes to body forth the deer 
from hoof to horn, were within the grasp of Landseer. On a 
purely technical matter we would not speak dogmatically, but to 
our thinking Landseer’s sleight-of-hand in the management of colour 
reached its climax, first in the reclining tiger in the Van Amburgh 
picture (the one with the lamb in it), and again in the Brazilian 
monkeys in Her Majesty’s possession. The light in both of 
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instances seems not so much to rest on the fur as to shimmer over 
it and through it, and, in the monkeys particularly, has a kind of 
electric quality—as if it would sparkle when you rubbed it—which, 
to us at least, is very wonderful. The monkey picture is exquisite 
also in its humour. The startled yet fascinated and scientific 
curiosity with which the little creatures, perched upon the pine- 
apple, eye the wasp among the leaves,—they would like excessively 
to investigate the mystery, but cannot make up their minds that it 
would be safe,—is very amusing; and if Mr. Darwin, in his book 
on the relation between man and the lower animals is no fabulist, 
their expression is so true to monkey nature, that we almost 
wonder the picture escaped the great naturalist as an illustration 
and confirmation of his remarks on the dawning cf curiosity upon 
the simian brain. 

We cannot agree with those who hold that Landseer’s technical 
skill deteriorated in his later period. His eye retained its keenness, 
his hand its delicacy and strength, until the first approach of decay in 
physical power. In the ‘ Piper and Nutcrackers,’ a late picture, the 
touches on the neck of the bullfinch, and on the fur of the squirrels, 
and the whiskers of one of them, are as firm and fine as he ever laid. 
Landseer, in the second half of his career, painted many subjects 
unworthy of his powers, but his hand did not lose its cunning. It 
is the blunder of hasty thoughtlessness to fancy that powerful 
painting means painting of strong and violent gesture. The con- 
trary is nearer the fact. It is the painting of softness that requires 
consummate strength. Jt demands less mastery to paint fighting 
dogs, and hunted bears, and snarling lions, than to realize on canvas 
the tenderness and trustfulness of animal life. Talking, however, 
of snarling lions, we may say that, in an ‘early study’ of a lion 
by Landseer, numbered 238 in the recent exhibition of his works, 
we noticed a promise of imaginative strength which he did not fulfil. 
The lion, large as life, snarls fiercely, and in the angry and angular 
zigzags of the cliff beside there is a quite Turneresque sympathy 
with the expression and aspect of the jaws. This is perhaps not the 
solitary indication to be found in Landseer’s early works of purely 
abstract imagination; but, on the whole, his later manner was an 
improvement upon his earlier one. He could give the photograph 
of a horse or cow about as well at twenty as he could at fifty ; but 
at fifty he could paint air, he could give a sweet, mellowing ripe- 
ness to all his lines, he could paint, not only the anatomy 
of animals, but their souls. This he could not do at twenty. 
It is to the earlier period of Landseer’s art that the pictures 
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which we must pronounce unworthy of him chiefly belong. In 
these he seems to have vied with Snyders, whose coarse hand did 
not deserve such homage from Edwin Landseer. He was betrayed 
into painting one or two such subjects as the ‘ Otter Hunt.’ Work- 
manship more masterly can hardly be conceived. Not only are the 
dogs marvellously life-like, and, crowd of them as there is, sharply 
individualized, but the huntsman, who holds the writhing otter 
aloft on the spear, is most dramatically rendered. His thickset 
form and stalwart limbs, and rude strong face, suit his calling ; and, 
as he bids the dogs keep down, you seem to hear his hoarse accents 
amid the yelling of the hounds and the rush of the stream. No 
right human interest or enjoyment, however, can be associated 
with the agonized writhings of a small animal that has no chance 
against its enemies; and Landseer appears to have lost liking for 
the picture, never finishing the companion-work. He passed on 
to nobler subjects, leaving it to others to paint the ferocity, terror, 
pain, and rage of the animal creation. 

But we have said enough of Landseer’s command of his imple- 
ments. Painting is, after all, but a language, with more vivid and 
beautiful vocables than ordinary speech. Mastery in painting can 
no more constitute a man a great artist than mastery in grammar 
can constitute a man a great author. This is an elementary truth, 
yet people are constantly forgetting it; and even Mr. Ruskin who, 
within the first twenty pages he ever gave to the world on art, laid 
it down with exquisite lucidity and precision, and who has never 
in terms abandoned it, has talked, in successive books, more and 
more as a drawing-raster and less and less as an art-critic. The 
fact is that, generally, perhaps invariably, consummate power of 
hand in painting has been the pledge, and therefore might be made 
the test, of higher power. Between the touch of Titian and of 
Holbein, of Gainsborough and of Turner, and the feeling; imagina- 
tion, invention of those painters, there has been a connection. But 
is it not true, also, that there is a connection—a pre-established and 
absolute harmony—between Shakespeare’s language and Shakes- 
peare’s thought? Yet do we not recognise a distinction, a deep 
and just distinction, between mere grammatical criticism of his 
dramas, mere discussion of his spelling, punctuation, and words, and 
criticism of his ideas, his characters, and the general articulation 
and modulation of his mighty works? ‘Commas and points they set 
exactly right,’ says Pope of the grammatical critics. Goethe did 
not concern himself with Shakespeare’s commas and points; many 
could have spoken of these things better than he; but he was 
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a better Shakespearian critic than any of the ninety and nine 
grammatical pedants who have ieft their names on the walls of 
Shakespeare’s palaces. The studies of good painters—their exer- 
cises in the grammar of their art—are so difficult to execute and 
so interesting to look at, that critics constantly talk as if studies 
could be works of art. Landseer’s studies are so masterly and look 
so like pictures, displaying, in fact, as much power of mere touch as 
his works of art, strictly so called, that they afford the critic an 
excellent opportunity of discriminating between the artisan’s power 
of hand and the artist’s power of creation. 

The principle of the distinction is simple. A drawing or a paint- 
ing becomes a work of art in proportion as the spirit of man is 
breathed into it,—in proportion as it is charged with feeling, thought, 
or imagination. The stamp of humanity may be slightly impressed ; 
it may in landscape-art be little more than choice of subject with 
the faintest irradiation of feeling: but the image and superscription 
of man every work of art must wear. 

Classifying the pictures of Landseer by this test we find that, 
putting aside studies, we have to consider, in ascending order, 
first, his animal portraits and show pictures; secondly, his works of 
humour; and thirdly, his works of pure and great art. 

If it is but seldom that the portrait even of a man or woman 
becomes a true picture, valuable to the world as well as to rela- 
tives and friends, still more rarely can we look for a work of art 
in the likeness of a dog or a horse. When a dog has been a friend, 
however, and when the painter has so felicitously suggested the 
simplicity and sincerity, the limited but faithful sympathy, of 

-doggish friendship, that every observer can comprehend in some 
measure what it was to its master, a dog-portrait may be admitted to 
a place, though but a lowly place, within the temple of art. It is 
almost cruel to tell the hundreds of proud possessors of portraits of 
horses and hounds by Landseer, that their treasures can with diffi- 
culty be admitted to be pictures at all; but when we call to mind 
the time and energy squandered by this consummate painter in 
perpetuating the features of nags and lap dogs, our sensibilities become 
steeled upon the subject. The court and the drawing-room had too 
much, as we have already hinted, of Edwin Landseer. Princes and 
nobles petted him, and so they might; for with unapproached grace 
and brilliancy, he realized for them all that is piquant, sportive, and 
fascinating, in the companionship of the wealthy and high-born with 
the unreasoning creatures. Dogs nestling beside infant princesses ; 
tiny horses snufling at flowers in hands of royal children ; courtier- 
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like hounds casting a languid eye upward for the touch or glance of 
a Queen ; minute spaniels, with glossy fur and gem-like eyes, making 
themselves cosy on silken cushions ; ducal children on dainty ponies; 
pretty horse-breakers with the horses they have broken, @ Ja Rarey, 
lying vanquished on the straw ;—it is a curious phase of our 
modern life, and has been realized to perfection. 

Of Landseer’s show pictures, illustrative of regal and aristocratic 
life in the nineteenth century, ‘ Windsor Castle in Modern Times’ 
is the most striking. This was the centre of, perhaps, the densest 
crowd in the exhibition, and is, without question, one of the most 
popular and, in its way, imposing pictures he ever painted. A century 
hence it will possess historical interest, for it is a felicitous illus- 
tration, one might say elucidation, of that species of sovereignty 
which won the hearts of Queen Victoria’s subjects, that sovereignty 
which is a gracious and homebred idealization of English domestic 
life. The palace is a pattern of what the great body of Englishmen, 
not the specially cultured, not the pre-eminently gifted, but the 
great body of well-to-do people, ordinarily educated, would like 
their houses to be. The Prince Consort, good-looking, highly 
dressed, is seated; his costume is fanciful, his features are what 
many ladies would call charming, but are not suggestive of brains. 
Her Majesty stands; the eye would possibly fail to be rivetted on 
her features, but could not miss her white satin gown. Sir Edwin 
was incapable of satire on such an occasion, otherwise we might 
have thought that be meant to eclipse royalty in the glories of 
royalty’s satin gowr. Her Majesty has a nosegay in her hand. A 
prattling princess, pet dogs, a dead pheasant and other dead game, 
are near the exalted pair. A flood of sunlight pours in through the 
open window ; beyond we see the lawn with flower-beds cut in the 
trim English fashion ; an invalid is being rolled round the walks ina 
chair. On the whole, one cannot but wonder that there is so little 
feeling in the picture; everything is evidently there for show ; the 
prince in particular, whom we know to have been a solidly able, 
thoughtful man, is done injustice to in that coxcomb dress, in those 
dancing-master legs. The little princess is much the best of the 
human figures, but she is slightly painted in comparison with the dogs 
and game. Not thus did Velasquez and Titian work upon princes and 
priveesse,—but could Titian and Velasquez have improved the dogs 
on the floor or added to the intense yet softened glow of the pheasant 
on the table? Granting that the fondness of Queen Victoria for 
animals has some importance as one among a thousand proofs of that 
affectionate nature, that good heart, that capacity to enjoy the simplest 
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pleasures, which have contributed to make her beloved, we are, 
nevertheless, compelled to maintain that this is but a furniture 
picture. 

And so the regret which we formerly expressed returns upon us. 
If Sir Edwin Landseer has shown us all that the dog and the horse 
contribute to relieve the tedium, or to lend picturesqueness to the 
pageantry of aristocratic and princely existence, we cannot forget 
that the companionship and service of the lower animals are more to 
the poor man than to the rich, and that the element of earnestness 
thus obtained is of essential importance in lending interest and true 
dignity to art. Devoting himself during a great portion of his life to 
horse-painting and dog-painting for the upper ten thousand, Landseer 
inevitably subjected himself to some extent to the evanescence, the 
glittering superficiality, in one word, the frivolity of fashion. Why 
do not critics, instead of impertinently lecturing painters on the 
methods of their craft, or extolling the perverse ugliness of conceited 
singularity as if it were a revelation of beauty, say something to 
emancipate artists from the bondage of fashion? It is a base and 
joyless bondage, depriving the artist of that consciousness of honest 
devotion to the beautiful, which is to him, if he be a true artist, what 
courage is to a soldier, honour to a gentleman, and faith in God to 
a minister of religion. Wherever life is in earnest, art can thrive. 
Immortal pictures have been painted from street-beggars. Send an 
artist to the steppes of Russia, where half-tamed, halt-starved horses, 
driven by half-savage peasants, struggle through the stream that 
crosses the moorland track, and he will paint memorable pictures. 
But where fashion smirks and ogles, struts and chatters and shows 
off, killing the sense of beauty with her patches, and hoops, her 
bustles, chignons, dress coats, there is art’s Sahara. There the artist 
must be either a palsied slave or a revolutionist,—he has no further 
choice. Fashion did as little evil to Landseer as, under the cir- 
cumstances, was to be expected, but we cannot think without bitter- 
ness of the extent to which it actually prevailed against him. It 
lay in him to be a Morland with ten times Morland’s mastery of 
hand and delicacy of feeling, a Morland without Morland’s clownish 
bluntness and torpid incapacity of thought. It lay in Landseer 
more than in any man to have made us feel al! that his cow is to the 
cottager, all that the staggering old horse is to the staggering old 
man beside whom, in carrier’s waggon or farmer’s cart, it has trudged 
for many a weary year. How well could we have spared a few of 
Landseer’s drawing-room dogs, if he had shown us one good watch- 
dog baying his master deep-mouthed welcome as he drew near home ! 
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How well could we have dispensed with cover hacks and glancing 
race-horses, if he had painted for us but one old English farm-yard;— 
a pair of well-boned, work-stained teamsters being unyoked in the 
warm evening light, the cows in act of being turned out after milking, 
shiftless calves getting into everything’s way, vivacious young pigs 
nuzzling in the litter, the barn-door cock strutting about among 
reverential hens with those airs which caught the eye of Milton, 
and the pigeons on the glorious brown thatch, the iris on their 
burnished necks and bosoms sparkling in the westering sun. Let 
us not forget, however, that if Landseer painted too many fashion- 
able pictures he did not paint these alone. 

By his pictures of humour, we mean such works as ‘ The Travelled 
Monkey,’ ‘ Laying Down the Law,’ ‘ High and Low Life,’ ‘ Dignity 
‘and Impudenee,’ ‘ Jack in Office,’ ‘The Catspaw,’ and many others. 
All the world has seen and enjoyed these, and they are too frequently 
regarded not only as eminently characteristic of Landseer, which 
they are, but as exhibitirg his highest power as an artist, which they 
do not. We have heard it remarked by an epigrammatic critic that 
Landseer’s power consists in putting human eyes into dog’s heads, 
Even Mr. Ruskin, who has on more than one occasion done frank 
justice to Landseer, seems to fall into the mistake of founding a 
general estimate of his art upon his works of humour. 


‘In our modern treatment of the dog,’ says Mr. Ruskin, ‘ of which the 
prevailing tendency is marked by Landseer, the interest taken in him is 
disproportionate to that taken in man, and leads to a somewhat trivial 
mingling of sentiment, or warping by caricature; giving up the true 
nature of the animal for the sake of a pretty thought or pleasant jest. 
Neither Titian nor Velasquez ever jest; and though Veronese jests 
gracefully and tenderly, he never for an instant oversteps the absolute 
facts of nature. But the English painter looks for sentiment or jest 
primarily, and reaches both by a feebly romantic taint of fallacy, except 


in one or two simple and touching pictures, such as the ‘‘ Shepherd’s 
Chief Mourner.”’ 


If Titian and Velasquez never jest, the fact is a proof of the 
limitation even of their imperial faculties. All human moods trim be- 
tween laughter and tears, and all minds which if great, are great 
enough, and if little, are healthy, are dowered with sympathies for 
both. The world gets sadder as mankind grows old, and we can 
dispense with few things so well as with arch and genial humour. 
Englishmen of all men are last called upon to apologize for jesting. 
Our great men, the lawgivers of our literature and of mankind, have 
dearly loveda joke. A greater than Titian or Velasquez can never be 
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solemn and severe for three pages on end. His Falstaffs, his Ague- 
cheeks, his Marias, his Launces and Launce’s dogs, his Malvolios, his 
Dogberries, his grave-diggers, have set generations on a roar, and 
comedy laughs consumedly in the corner though tragedy in sceptred 
pall sweeps by. Old Chaucer throws his heart into nothing half so 
much as a jest; he holds his sides and shakes with mirth, his intense 
enjoyment forcing you into a kind of sympathy, although the fun is 
pretty sure to be miles away from modern mentionability. Scott, 
when at his best, is almost always quietly but cordially laughing. 
Burns had an eye for comical doggishness so true that his descriptive 
word-strokes in ‘The twa Dogs’ may vie in graphic felicity with the 
strokes of Landseer’s brush. No great man is a humorist only, 
but the greatest men are all humorists. English humour, in its 
light caricaturing mood, was never more charmingly displayed than 
in the works of Cruikshank, Leech, and Doyle, and it is a vein of the 
same national quality that shows itself in the gentle satire of Land- 
seer. Of course he deliberately assumed, in this class of his works, 
the liberty of the caricaturist. He ‘ oversteps the absolute facts of 
nature’; and he does this, not in the earnestness of the highest 
imagination (which itis the prerogative of sovereign art to do) but 
in play; therefore, his work ia this kind is secondary. If, however, 
he has elsewhere risen above humour, if he has occasionally pro- 
duced works of ihe highest order—his efforts in humour attest the 
healthiness and modesty of his nature, the width of range, not the 
insignificance of his genius, and merit admiration rather than cou- 
tempt. He has not, we say, confined himself absolutely to the facts 
of dog-life and monkey-life ; but what caricaturist, what fabulist, has 
with skill so subtle adapted the facts of animal life to suit his 
purpose, or modified them less traceably ? Who shall draw the line 
between animal character and human eharacter, in such marvels of 
delicate irony and racy fun as ‘The Travelled Monkey ’ or ‘ Jack in 
Office’? Who shall say wherein the dogs of high vulgarity and of 
low vulgarity, the dogs of dignified reserve and of insolent familiarity, 
the sycophant dogs, the official red-tape dogs, the wise Lord Chan- 
cellor dogs, the greedy dogs, the sentimental dogs, the puppy degs, 
the good dogs, pass beyond the canine frontier, and ascend or 
descend into mere humanity ? For our own part we never 
feel more deeply Laudseer’s exquisite and comprehensive knowledge 
of the lower creatures than when we carefully take note of his use ef 
dog gesture, aud dog expression, and dog propensity, to point his 
human moral. In no instance are his dogs more human than in the 
‘Jack in Office ; but every one of the troop has a look and demeanour 
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not only markedly his own but characteristically doggish, and even 
the sycophant, who hopes with truly human whine and self- 
humiliation, to beg his way into Jack’s favour and a share of 
the good things, has an irrefragably canine look about the paws. 
One of the very finest works in humour that Landseer ever 
executed is ‘The Travelled Monkey.’ The painting is as minute in 
finish as Meissonnier’s, with a spirit and vitality of touch which 
Meissonnier does not approach. There is delicious fun in every part 
of it ; in the grave self-importance, the polished, condescending state- 
liness of the scarlet-coated coxcomb—in the exquisitely discriminated 
expressions of the other monkeys, respectful admiration, worshipful 
reverence, envious wonderment—and in the group of mother and 
child monkeys in the corner, the mother clasping her little one 
to her breast with one hand, and holding up the other as if 
deprecating the approach of this dazzling and dangerous meteor, 
which might strike her infant blind. Does this corner-group 
contain a first suggestion of the pathos which, a quarter of a century 
later, became a leading motive in ‘Our Poor Relations’? We 
ask the question, rather thinking that the answer ought to be 
affirmative, but with considerable hesitation on the point. In ‘Our 
Poor Relations’ the sick baby and its disconsolate mother are prin- 
cipal; the swarthy doctor in the back-ground, though there is the 
purest comicality and fine satire in the serene complacency with 
which he regales himelf on the oranges provided for the invalid, is 
secondary. This also, however, is a picture of humour, and if, 
on the ground that pathetic humour is by nature higher than 
comic humour, it is maintained to be Landseer’s best work of the 
kind, we shall not argue the question. To the same class we 
assign the ‘Highland Nurses,’ painted about the time of the 
Crimean War, and dedicated to Miss Nightingale. A wounded 
stag lies dying on the hill; two hinds hang over him, licking 
his wounds. This is a work of humour, because the action 
of the hinds is frankly impossible, but the humour is tragic, 
not comic. Landseer’s pathetic vein was very delicate and some- 
times deep. 

These pictures, illustrative of animal emulation, of human courage 
or faithfulness, or of animal mimicry of human vices and foibles, may 
have a not merely accidental or fanciful connection—M. Taine would 
probably insist upon this connection as corroborative of his funda- 
mental principle of literary philosophy—with the historical character- 
istics of a period when science makes it her proudest boast to have 
unveiled those secret bonds of relationship by which, according to 
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Darwin, Haeckel, and Huxley, the whole family of living things is 
linked together. Those in which Landseer depicts animals as human 
pets or playthings have a general tendency to foster that kindliness of 
regard for the lowlier creatures in which people of the present day, 
not, perhaps, so theologically orthodox or metaphysically aspiring 
as former generations, may claim to have realized some small 
moral improvement. ‘he rich man will be all the kinder to his dogs 
and horses, the sportsman will be all the more willing to dissociate 
his pleasure from the infliction of pain, for having looked upon the 
pictures of Landseer. But unhappily it is not at the hand of the 
rich man that the animal creation sutfers most. The field-sports of 
civilized men imply protection, ard it may be gravely questioned 
whether the creatures preserved for sport are not, on the whole, 
gainers from being hunted by man. It is from the poor that 
horses and dogs suffer most. A hard life—it is a stern fact, but 
indisputable—does not commonly soften the heart, but steels it to 
callousness and cruelty. The man on whom fate’s strokes fall thick 
finds a miserable relief in passing on the blow to the slave, still 
more helpless than himself, that cannot return it. Landseer has 
pleaded with the shepherd for his dog, but he might have done more 
to bespeak gentle treatment for the horse. 

We have spoken of studies, portraits, show-pictures, and pictures 
of humour; we now approach the most important works of Landseer. 
These may be ranged in two classes. In the first we include such 
works as ‘The Arab Tent,’ ‘ Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time,’ 
The Challenge, ‘The Sanctuary,’ ‘The Maid and Magpie,’ and 
several others. There is in them no important thought, no great 
energy of imagination, no humcur, but there is an unmistakeable 
love of the thing painted, and there is realization of as high 
abstract beauty as is ever attained by Landseer. Perhaps, of them 
all, ‘The Arab Tent’ approaches nearest to a show-picture, and 
yet, if you compare it with the ‘Windsor in 1842,’ you will 
perceive that Landseer felt, in the one case, as an artist whose 
delight is in his work, and, in the other, as an accomplished 
decorator producing, to order, a furniture-picivre. ‘The Maid 
and Magpie,’ is a typical work in this ciass. The cow is painted 
with an idealizing softness of tint peculiar to Sir Edwin’s mature 
time, which is consistent with perfect veracity of delineation. The 
entirely spontaneous and unaffected attitude of the girl, resting her 
head on the side of the cow while the milking goes on, announces 
with simple expressiveness the terms of mutual trust and affection 
on which the two stand with each other. The eye of the maid is 
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on the magpie, and the bird knows it; the sly, shy, thievish dart 
at the spoon gives us a glimpse into the very heart of the mis- 
chievous thing—a magpie-biography in a touch. This, we fancy, is 
one of the pictures in which dull critics detect ‘the effeminacy’ of 
Landseer’s later manner; as if it were not a bigher achievement to 
paint the soul of a cow than its anatomy ! 

The second class in this highest division of Landseer’s works con- 
tains those on which we should, in the last resort, base his claim to 
be considered a great artist. First of all we take that picture which 
Mr. Ruskin selected, thirty years ago, as illustrating, with express- 
ive eloquence of imagery and convincing clearness of discrimina- 
tion, the difference between the language of painting and the ideas, 
or thoughts, or imaginative suggestions, which are the life of art. 
Mr. Ruskin introduces it as ‘one of the most perfect poems or 
‘pictures which modern times have scen.’ Its name is ‘The Old 
Shepherd’s Chief Mourner.’ 


‘ Hore the exquisite execution of the glossy and crisp hair of the dog, 
the bright, sharp, touching of the green bough beside it, the clear 
painting of the wood of the coffin and the folds of the blanket, are 
language—language clear and expressive in the highest degree. But 
the close pressure of the dog’s breast against the wood, the convulsive 
clinging of the paws, which has dragged tho blanket off the trestle, 
the total powerlessness of the head laid, close and motionless, upon 
its folds, the fixed and tearful fall of the eye in its utter hopeless- 
ness, the rigidity of repose which marks that there has been no motion 
nor change in the trance of agony since the last blow was struck on the 
coffin-lid, the quietness and gloom of the chamber, the spectacles mark- 
ing the place where the Bible was last closed, indicating how lonely has 
been the life—how unwatched the departure—of him who is now laid soli- 
tary in his sleep ; these are all thoughts—thoughts by which the picture 
is separated at once from hundreds of equal merit, as far as mere paint- 
ing goes, by which it ranks as a work of high art, and stamps its author, 
not as the neat imitator of the texture of a skin, or the fold of a drapery, 
but as the Man of Mind.’ 


On two subsequent occasions, within the limits of the same work, 
‘Modern Painters,’ Mr. Ruskin has returned to this picture, not 
withdrawing his praise, but, in the one instance, stating that Land- 
seer had painted ‘many’ such, and, in the other, that he had 
painted ‘one or two.’ Even one or two masterpieces, added to the 
vast quantity of interesting and precious but not supreme works, 
which Landseer gave us, would justify our entitling him a great 
artist; but his works of pure and high art ave more than one or 
two. Nor, all things considered, can we regard ‘ The Shepherd’s 
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Chief Mourner’ as among his very greatest works. It might, we 
think, have been painted nearly as well by other men. Neither the 
thought nor the treatment is strikingly original, and it verges 
towards sentimental fallacy. We see no reason why Mr, Riviére 
could not have nearly equilled it. But if some men have painted 
dogs in one cr two aspects as well as Landseer, no man ever 
approached Landseer in painting deer; and utterly alone is his 
‘Random Shot.’ On the mountain summit, on the virgin snow, 
the hind, struck by a chance-shot, has fallen dead, and the fawn 
seeks in vain for its accustomed nourishment. It is a picture of 
which words are singularly impotent to convey the impression, 
but the pathos of the scene is infinite, and the treatment is as 
grand as it is simple. Only the lone mountain-summit: above, 
clear sky, faintly flushed with evening-light, the cold smile of 
nature over the baby-fawn and its dead mother; around, the 
snow beginning to freeze hard as the stars come out. It is the 
hour when the sporisinan, whose random shot did the deed, will be 
sitting down to dine. Nothiag breaks the deep simplicity, the 
artistic breadth, of the treatment; the blood-stains on the hoof- 
marks in the snow are the sole accessory in the picture. As for 
the colour, Mr. Ruskin declares it to be ‘ certainly the most success- 
‘ful rendering he has ever seen of the hue of snow under warm but 
‘subdued light.’ In this work Landseer atones, by its pleading 
and penetrating pathos, for all the countenance, or seeming counte- 
nance, lent by his paintings to the thoughtless cruelties of sport. 
Another great picture is that entitled, with what we can well 
believe to have been no affected piety, ‘Man Proposes, God 
Disposes.’ Again the landscape is wintry, but now we are in 
solitudes of thick-ribbed Polar ice. The only living things visible 
are two white bears, prowling for prey. One tears at some 
woollen fabric, blanket or shawl, which is frozen tight among the 
ice-blocks beside the fallen and shattered mast. A telescope lies 
on the snow. The other bear looks up to the icy sky, and 
snarls and howls, as if disappointed to find no morsel on the 
human skeleton whose ribs protrude from the snow. The visi- 
bility of this skeleton is the one blemish in the picture. It is a 
homage to the vulgar, of a kind into which Landsecr was seldom 
betrayed. The pathos, the terrible meaning of the work, would 
have sunk more deeply into the heart without it, for imagination, 
roused by the frozen raiment and the telescope, would have seen 
with the mind’s eye, keener in its vision than the eye of the body, 
what lay beneath the snow. But it is a noble picture. Man came 
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here ; nature crushed him, and ended him; hungry bears, ghastly, 
unhappy-looking, forlorn creatures, rend and snarl above his grave. 
It is the most original and impressive work ever suggested to artist 
by the tale, sad in its glory, melancholy in its heroism, of Arctic 
discovery aud disaster. 

In the ‘Random Shot’ man has been the minister of the pain 
that is suffered. In ‘Night’ and ‘Morning,’ companion-pictures, there 
is a representation of that mysterious cruelty which recent science 
has shown to be interwoven with nature’s general treatment of her 
forest-children, and of which they are themselves the ministers. In 
the ‘ Night,’ strong moonlight shivers through mist-wreaths that 
trail dimly along the hills in the wind, ruffling up the lake into 
stormy spray, and wrapping the landscape in gloom. Two stags 
occupy the foreground in mutual conflict; their knotted sinews, 
entangled horns, and bloodshot eyes express the last energy of 
impassioned rage. In the ‘Morning, all is changed. The clouds 
have trooped away, the wind has fallen, the lake, still as glass, looks 
up, like a glad, calm face, to take the sunrise. Beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of the dawn. The brave stags are dead, 
their limbs rigid as if cast in bronze, their antlers entangled in the 
final grapple, their eyes fixed in the last glare of defiance. And 
lo! there, creeping up the hill, fearless now of hoof or antler, the fox 
comes to breakfast on venison, and the mountain-eagle, winging its 
way across the lake, will have its share of the feast. So have the 
monarchs of the glen ended their duel. This is literal fact ; a far 
deeper feeling than humour was in the heart of the painter when he 
executed the work ; itis not fable, but epic. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon ‘Lost in the Snow,’ or the 
admirable picture in which honour is done to the dogs of St. 
Bernard. ‘An Event in the Forest,’ ‘There’s Life in the Old 
Dog yet,’ ‘The Stag at Bay,’ and many other powerful works 
illustrate hunting in the Highlands. These are no mere fasl:ion- 
able or show pictures. Man is by nature a hunter, and the 
best reputed students of man’s history in primitive times are dis- 
posed to assign high importance, as one of the influences which 
originated civilization, to his struggle with wild animals. From 
the huntsman to the warrior there is but a step. The inherited 
instincts of sport will not be argued out of us by philanthropists 
or professors, and it is well that they should not. No difficulty 
is more genuine, few more perplexing, for the social philosopher 
and philosophic statesman than to find employment for the leisure 
of the vast numbers who, in an old and wealthy country, will, 
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+ unless you cut in before him, be assuredly supplied with work 
by the devil. Better to have them among the hills, tracking 
the stag, than spending the whole year amid the enervating luxury, 
and reeking sensuality, and fostering scandal, and bitter cynicism, 
of great cities. The sports which Landsecr loved, and which he 
ennobled by his incomparable treatment, were not the cockney 
despicabilities of sparrow or pigeon shooting, or the dreary butchery 
of battue-shooting, or the patient ineptitude of punt-fishing. 
The splendid trout in the ‘ Bolton Abbey’ were taken by an angler 
who cast his fly across the tail of the stream as he stood on the 
slippery stones of the torrent. The man who ean stalk the red 
deer from corrie to corrie, from ridge to ridge, until, after many 
an hour, he gets a practicable shot, will have the wiry sinew and 
steady nerve of a veteran campaigner. 

The versatility and felicitous cleverness of Landseer are well 
shown in his illustrations of ‘ Midsummer’s Night’s Dream.’ Titania 
and Bottom, and the faery-land of elves and enchantments, in which 
the poet of all the world conceived them, have not been represented 
with kindlier sympathy or quainter fancy; but though the feeling 
and humour of the pictures are faultless, they fail signally in colour, 
and are better in the engravings than in the originals. It is, indeed, 
but just to say, with reference to these and scores of other marvel- 
lous engravings, that the genius of Thomas Landseer deserves to be 
mentioned along with that of Edwin. Once or twice the latter 
ventured into the region of allegorical painting, and his suecess 

renders it almost matter for regret that, probably from his own 
- modesty, possibly because of the rudeness of critics, he did not 
oftener attempt such flights. His ‘War’ and ‘ Peace’ are true 
poem-pictures. In‘ War’ all is narrowness, horror, fire-eyed gloom 
and pain,—a glimpse, through battle-smoke, into the mouth of hell. 
Horse and horseman lie crushed in ghastly ruin below the rampart- 
breach or battery, the fierce flame of cannon bursting out beside 
them. ‘Peace’ is all spaciousness and serenity ; unfathomable blue 
of summer sky, broad eccerulean mirror of summer-sea, swell of green 
sward and nibbling of lazy sheep. How magnificently this is con- 
trasted with the walled-up darkness and murky rage of ‘ War!’ 
The lamb crops the green blade that has grown in the throat of the 
rusty gun; there are glad children sporting iu front; the gordian 
knot of the hour is the thread-puzzle on the chiid’s hands, which 
needs no sword to cut it. This is sentimentalism, is it? and we 
are to have no conceptions of war and peace more gracious than 
Rubens helps us to, with his contrasts of tigers and fat women? Why 
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so? Simplicity and intelligibility are no disparagement to power, 
and we shall take liberty to admire and to feel strong and sweet 
and expressive imagining, though there be nothing in it coarse or 
repulsive, nothing wire-drawn, far-fetched, trivially conceited, or 
obscure. It is one of the affectations—more properly, perhaps, one 
of the stupidities—of our pretentious critics to sneer at popularity ; 
but in no respect was Landseer truer to that English character which 
we claimed for him at the outset than in the brilliant fascination 
which made bim, not only in England but throughout the civilized 
world, the most popular of modern painters. A clear, frank, in- 
genuous simplicity—a lucid freshness, as of morning air—has been 
an attribute of typical English genius. Shakespeare is, in propor- 
tion to his depth, beyond all comparison the most popular of authors, 
Pope and Dryden in poetry, Reynolds and Gainsborough in paint- 
ing, have the same manly sweetness, the same unaffected and simple 
pleasantness. 

Landseer’s power, except in so far as it was born with him, rested 
upon direct and constant study of nature. He was, first of all, as 
we said, a draughtsman; his eye was for form rather than colour. 
He would have been a consummate engraver; he was a good 
sculptor, and might, had he devoted himself to sculpture, have been 
one of the greatest of modern times. Of composition, except in one 
or two of its simplest and most important principles, he had 
little grasp. When his feeling was strong enough to call up his 
imagination in her power, he composed always with breadth, 
sometimes with grandeur; but when his imagination was but 
half-roused, as in a few such failures as the ‘Flood in the High- 
lands’ and the ‘Swannery attacked by Eagles,’ he over-crowded 
his materials and became flashy. He had no abstract, conscious 
system, his instinct generally keeping him right. Only one English 
painter has combined with perpetual, faithful, life-long study of 
nature a system of composition as abstract and imaginative in 
landscape, as the system of the great Venetian painters was in 
historical and sacred art. We of course allude to Turner. Land- 
seer was not a supreme intellectual and imaginative painter like 
him who designed the ‘Liber Studiorum;’ but in his own walk 
of art he stands alone. No one ever painted the lion, or the 
dog, or the monkey, so well as he; no one ever approached him 
in painting the deer. He might have done more for the horse, 
which, indeed, still waits its painter, but no other English artist has 
doue so much. He isa notable figure in the historic group of the 
Victorian age; one of the darlings of his time, with Dickens, 
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Macaulay, Palmerston, and a few more, whom their countrymen felt 
and feel to be English of the English. He was not earnest beyond 
the earnestness of a prosperous, peaceable, highly-civilized man and 
generation, and if the sour critics will sneer at the time as sentimental, 
he must come in for his share in the sneer. A sentimental age, no 
doubt; so sentimental as to turn from the agonies of fighting-cocks 
and fighting-dogs, nay, to call street-dogs and oppressed horses, 
through the lips of Baroness Coutts, ‘dumb fellow-citizens;’ so 
sentimental as to feed and educate ragged homeless children instead 
of hanging them; so sentimental, though capable of Inkermann 
and the suppression of a Bengal mutiny, as to despise the brute 
courage of the ring; a sentimental, gentle-mannered time, in which 
deep drinking, and boisterous profane talk, and rude horse-play of 
practical jesting, have ceased to be fashionable; in which domestic 
purity is widely prevalent ; in which graciousness of demeanour, and 
sincere pleasure in the happiness of others, are diffused more 
widely through society than at any other period in the history of 
England. A thorough Englishman, Landseer painted what a clear, 
keen, unaffected eye, looking straight forward, saw in the creatures 
and scenes he loved. Of theory, of system, of long-winded fuss and 
affectation, he was conspicuously free, unmistakeably impatient. 
He lived wholly in the concrete. Nelson’s strategy,—to find the 
foe and sink him or take him in tow,—Wellington’s sharp decisions 
and brief words,—is there not something akin to these in the 
bright, rapid energy of Landseer’s painting? When he failed, he 
failed frankly ; he never botched or bungled. Our painting may 
go on to better things or it may not; but never on the walls of 
the Royal Academy will be kindled a light more picturesque in its 
comeliness, more gentle in its power, than that which faded from 
them when the brush fell from the hand of Edwin Landseer. 
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The Philosophy of History in Europe. By Roserr Frit, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, 
University of St. Andrews. Vol. I. Edinburgh : William 
Blackwood and Sons. 


: Professor Flint’s book is one of unusual ability and importance, and 
is likely to take a permanent place in our higher literature. It is critical, 
and not creative—but its criticism is conceived in a spirit of indepen- 
dence, and with a penetration and intellectual strength that are almost 
creative. Its purpose is to write the history of History; to trace its 
development from a mere chronicle of facts to a philosophy of human 
life and progress. This is achieved first by an elaborate introduction, 
expounding the true character and philosophy of history, and then by 
compressed analyses and criticisms of works which have contributed to 


‘ significance of human development, by the progress of the sciences, and 
‘ to notice the chief contributions which have been made to the discussion 
‘ of the special problems of historical speculation.’ 

It is only pari passu with general civilization and science that a 
philosophy of history becomes possible. Perhaps at no period of human 
existence have men been altogether indifferent about causes of things, 
but in periods of ignorance they have been contented with superstitious 
notions; and, in periods of selfishness and empiricism, they have easily 
adopted sectarian and false notions. Political economy, ethnology, and 
common human obligation are clearly necessary to enable any true 
philosophy of history. Hence the philosophy of history, as we now 
recognise it—that is, the common human causes of things, and the 
moral obligations connected with them—is only of modern, almost con- 
temporary realization. From Aristotle downwards the highest class of 
historians have instinctively attempted something of philosophy—but 
there is a wide distinction between philosophizing about history and a 
philosophy of history. Historians have been slow to recognise the true 


people, and not merely in the doings of its rulers and the battles of its 
armies. Patriotism again has often been a synonym for national 
selfishness, and for the aggression of might against right ; ethnology has 
but slowly established the physiological fact of human brotherhood, and 
religion its moral facts was obligations. In addition to which, we have 
only just come to understand the true scientifie method of history in 
dealing with evidence, with phenomena, and with causes. It will be 
easily seen, therefore,that an exposition of the true philosophy of history, 
like that of Professor Flint, is a great deal more than a scientific 
theory. It is a great moral teaching—and in manifold and striking 
ways sets forth international and human relationships and obligations; 
while it throws great light on the progress and correlation of all 
branches of human knowledge—so that the science of historical phi- 
losophy is the true basis of a history of the sciences. 

The introduction is the most original and philosophical part of the 
work. The historical account of the conscious and unconscious en- 


elements of history, as consisting in the social and moral life of the | 


it,—‘ to indicate what light has been thrown on the course, laws, and | 
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deavours after a philosophy of history which follow necessarily resolves 
itself into an analysis of books. The introduction is a- well-conceived 
account of the principles and conditions essential to such a philosophy— 
it traces the genesis and progress of the idea, through classical, medizeval, 
and modern times; its philosophical character is shown in the com- 
a i a of its grasp. Professor Flint does not think that one 
historian who recognises the great truths that are involved in human 
events can make a philosophy of history. any more than one swallow can 
make a summer—else Aristotle, to whom Professor Flint renders a high 
meed of praise, would have achieved it. A philosophy of history is con- 
ditioned on the entire philosophical development of the age, and is true 
and advanced, in proportion as each department of science is developed 
in its true philosophical character. The philosophy of history, indeed, 
is a true and complete account of the modus vivendi of human society. 
Hence Professor Flint concluded that although only imperfect yet, and 
capable of a much more full and true development, our own age is the 
first in which anything like a true philosophy of history has been possible. 
All past ages and developments have prepared for it. The fundamental 
principle is that there are great moral, social, and political laws, accord- 
ing to which the events of human history develop. From the very 
nature of the case these laws are incapable of definition, but they are not 
the less real and dominant. ‘There is a harmony of liberty and necessity 
in human history generally, as of individual life; and while the law of 
responsibility may not be disregarded, the law of necessity obtains. 
Human history develops according to the conditions of human beings ; 
social instincts formulate nations, and create politics; and history is 
developed from the harmonious or antagonistic relations of the two, and 
from the conflict of differing national organizations. This, however, 
is but a vague statement of very complex conditions: manifold class 
interests, conceptions, preferences, ambitions, political parties and 
struggles, the traditions of the past, the development of new ideas and 
interests in their relations to them, and the analogous conditions of 
international relations, interests, and rivalries —all enter into the causa- 
tion of history, and have to be considered in any account of its philo- 
sophy. It is easy to understand how the three great factors of human 
civilization—the philosophy and art of Greece, the law and unity of 
Rome, the religious brotherhood and catholicity of Christianity—have 
successively contributed to it. Thus the two great ideas have emerged 
to which Professor Fliat gives special emphasis, viz., those of human 


) progress and of human unity. Mankind, he contends, have with various 


degrees of rapidity, and amid manifold vicissitudes, never ceased to make 

rogress. Instead of the human law having beén one of deterioration, it 

as been one of constant advance in all departments and elements of civil- 
ization —moral and religious, as well as intellectual and material. The two 
great human experiences which have more especially developed the idea of 
human unity have been the Roman Empire and the Ciristian religion— 
the one contributing the idea of external organized law, the other that of 
internal brotherly sympathy. Professor Flint renders due praise to the 
medizeval services of the Romish Church, as the great antagonist of 
imperial tyranny and feudal oppression. This has been superseded by 
the sentiment of nationality, or patriotism, which has become the anta- 
gonist of Romizh ecclesiasticism, but which can be saved from seltish- 
ness and domination only by the human sympathies of the religion of 
Christ ; the question being whether these are developed best through the 
ecclesiasticism of Rome or through those of the Protestant churches. | - 
NO. CXX. NN 
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We cannot follow Professor Flint through the historical substance of 
his volume to which this very able introduction conducts us. The pre- 
sent volume deals only with France and Germany, Italy and England 
being left for a subsequent volume. Every writer who can fairly claim 
to have contributed to the formation of a philosophy of history is 
adduced ; and the character and value of his contribution is carefully 
estimated. The thing that will strike ordinary readers the most is the 
enormous reading which has been necessary, and the equally remarkable 
strength and independence of judgment which deals with it. Robert 
Hall’s criticism on Dr, Kippis, that he had piled upon his brain so many 
books that it could not move under them, is in no sense applicable to 
Professor Flint. In the sum total of the thinking of the past, he sits in 
calm, clear judgment upon what each man has written, and approves 
his contribution in its relation to the whole. It is in this mastery of his 
subject that the philosophical value of Professor Flint’s criticism con- 
sists. Save Hallam, he has, we think, no English superior in his mastery 
of books ; and his power of assigning to each its place in the cycle of 
thought which he has selected. A religious Presbyterian, not only 
accepting the Divine character of Christianity, but the substantial 
orthodox beliefs of Evangelical Presbyterianism, he is yet most catholic 
in his judgments, and most careful in giving to men from whom he differs 
the most—Voltaire, for instance—their due meed of praise. Whatever 
the school of the thinker he encounters no bigoted prejudice from Pro- 
fessor Flint. If Voltaire or Condorcet cannot be praised for direct 
contributions to the philosophy of history, he is praised fcr the vin- 
dication of liberties, which indirectly make it possible. We could have 
wished to have specified some of the author’s judgments—his judicious 
and important criticism of Comte and Bunsen, for instance—but to be 
of value this would demand large space. The reader will find here 
important information concerning less known writers. Professor Flint 
has traversed the by-ways of his department of thought, as well as its 
high-ways. We commend to all students of literature this very erudite 
and masterly work. It is not only the first of its class in English 
literature ; it is so able that it will not soon be superseded. 


The Norman People and their Existing Descendants in the British 
Dominions and the United States of America. Henry S. 
King and Co. 


The Pedigree of the English People. An Argument, Historical 
and Scientific, on the Formation and Growth of the 
Nation, &e. By Tuomas Nicnonas, M.A. Fourth Edition. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 


The anonymous author of the former of these volumes seeks to rescue 
genealogy from the mere curiosity of the antiquary, and to apply it to 
ethnology. The conclusion that he reaches, is, that the Norman element 
contributed to the population of these islands at the Conquest, ‘ in- 
‘volved the addition of a numerous and mighty people, equalling, 
‘ probably, a moiety of the conquered population ; that the people thus 
‘ introduced has continued to exist without merger or absorption in any 
‘ other race; that as a race it is as distinguishable now as it was 4 
‘thousand years since ; and that at this hour its descendants may be 
‘ counted by tens of millions in this country and in the United States of 
‘America.’ In addition to this, ‘the earlier Northmen or Danish im- 
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* migrators had settled in England, a le scarcely inferior in number 
* to the Anglo-Saxons (whoever, as Mr. reeman would ask, they may 
‘ be) ; and, in the absence of all evidence to the contrary, we infer, by a 
‘ process of analogical reasoning from the-case of the Normans, that this 
‘ Danish race also has continued to exist up to the present moment, in- 
‘ creasing in like ratio with them and the Anglo-Saxons ; and that it, con- 
‘sequently, now rivals each of them in point of numbers.’ ‘The 
‘genealogy of the Norman race leads up to its connection with the 
‘ Danish and the Anglo-Saxon, which, with it, form the three great con- 
‘ stituents of the English nation. To trace that connection it has been 
‘found necessary to enter on the relationship between the Gothic and 
‘ Teutonic races, which, as far as the author is aware, has not yet been 
‘treated systematically by English writers.’ 

The points which the volume seeks to establish are, first, that the 
Norman conquerors who settled in the land were not merely an 
aristocracy but a people; which nobody, we suppose, would call in 
question, unless modern genealogical theories were held, that ail Nor- 
man blood is aristocratic. How could the Normans have held the land 
had there not been a popular colonization? Next, that they numbered 
atleast one-third of the population. Instead of the traditional 60,000 
they came over in countless multitudes; an estimate which is open to 
grave question, inasmuch as, first, Normandy retained a large popula- 
tion; and next—the fact is indisputable—that the conquerors were soon 
assimilated by the conquered, and not the reverse. Had the dominant 
race been numerically so great, it is almost certain that Latin elements 
would have superseded English elements, Norman-French would have 
become the vernacular of the country, and we should have been allied 
in blood and speech to the Gallic, rather than to the Teutonic stock. 
Another point which the author seems to attempt is, that this Norman 
element, instead of contributing to the ‘true born Englishman’ of 
modern times, has remained distinct, ‘ without merger or absorption in 
‘any otherrace.’ This is amore difficult faith still; certainly considera- 
tions of Norman or Danish race do not influence intermarriages in 
modern times, nor do they appear to have done so for long after the 
Conquest. It is to be remembered that the Northmen who conquered 
Englishmen were not Gauls but Scandinavians, and that they found, 

erhaps, ‘a moiety’ of Harold’s subjects of their own nation and 
Rood: a fact which, however unconsciously, would, no doubt, ve 
powerfully influence the amalgamation of conquerors and conquered. 
At any rate, Norman-French had no very long existence among us, 
save in certain elements of speech, which it naturally contributed to the 
English vernacular. 

The anonymous author founds his argument chiefly on Norman names, 
lists of which he takes from the London Post Office Directory and from 
official lists at Somerset House; the result of which is that in our peer- 
age of 500 families about 400 are of Norman lineage, and of the common 
people, one-third. The author thinks that he proves this by family 
names, which we would venture to remind him is not a process of 
genealogy as he designates it, but—which he does not attempt—a 
guess of philology. Nothing can be more arbitrary than his assump- 
tion about derivatives, or more precarious than his conclusions, even 
from those that are the most certain. It does not follow that the 
hereditary bearer of an unquestionable Norman name is of unmixed 
Norman blood, or of Norman blood at all. Nothing is more arbitrary 
than the use of surnames. The Christian name, Thomas, — a 
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long time distinguished by the appellative of mere occupation, or per- 
sonal characteristic, or incidental experience. To affirm that Thomas 
the Smith is a Norman because Faber or Le Fevre are Latin and Freneh 
designations of the same significance, that Taylor indicates Norman 
descent because there was in Normandy in 1180 a Rainold Taillor, 
that Fowler is Norman because there was in Normandy in 1198 a 
Rainerus Anceps, while a Gamel Anceps existed in York in 1158, 
that Shakespeare is Norman because the name Sacespee or Sakespee 
occurs several times in Norman records, 1180-1200; there derived from 
Saxby in Lincolnshire, or from Saxeby in Leicestershire—manors held 
by Norman nobles—is to turn both genealogy and philology intoa game 
of guess work. As with many men who ride hobbies, the value of 
this writer’s book lies in the curious materials that he has collected, 
and not in the argument which he has constructed out of them. It is 
full of curious learning. 

Dr. Nicholas, a learned Welshman, whose book appears in a fourth 
edition, curiously arrives at diametrically opposite conclusions. — He 
thinks that the Celtic element predominates in our race composition, 
and that our pedigree is largely derived from, if not the aboriginal 
inhabitants, yet the earliest inhabitants that we know, ‘the ancient 
Britons.’ e thinks that the Norman Conquest contributed to the 
Celtic blood of England, inasmuch as the ancient inhabitants of 
Brittany were Celts, and the Normans were an admixture of Scandi- 
navians and Celts, Rollo having ‘kneaded into one, the Celtic inhabi- 
‘ tants of Northern France and the Colonists he had introduced.’ 

The argument is that the inhabitants of Britain found by the Romans 
were Celts, of the various tribes of which the Cymry were the chief. 
The Romans, Anglo-Saxons, Danes, and Normans, contributed elements 
to the compound character of the British people. The statement of 
Gildas that when the Saxons arrived, the ancient Britons, having vainly 
invoked help from the Romans, were also slain or driven into Wales, 
is proved to be a fraud. It is shown that the Britons did not suffer 
relatively a diminution of numbers from war, that they amalgamated 
with the invaders, and maintained the predominance of Celtic blood. 
Dr. Nicholas appeals first to philology, and analyses the Celtic elements 
in the English language, and shows that ‘it combines numerous 
‘ portions of an ancient tongue nearly identical with modern Welsh.’ 

e then adduces the evidence of topographical and personal names. 
He contends for the powerful influence of the ancient British race 
upon the Anglo-Saxons in the development of early English Law ; and 
then attempts to estimate the evidence supplied by the physical, mental, 
and moral qualities of the English. Dr. Nicholas also rides his hobby 
rather hard, and places undue stress upon doubtful evidence ; but his 
book is far more “peog-epegpe and cautious than that of the anonymous 
writer with which we have coupled it. His lists of Cymric and Celtic 
words especially will be valuable to the philologer. 


Persia—Aneient and Modern. By Joun Piecor, F.S.A., &e. 
Henry 8S. King and Co. 


Mr. Piggot’s book belongs to the order of literary compilations, and 
has avowedly been suggested by the interest excited by the Shah’s visit 
to England. He does not appear ever to have visited the country. But 
it is one of the best books of its class. Mr. Piggot is, apparently, a fair 
Persian scholar, and has made a careful study of the best authorities 
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both in general history and in modern Persian travel. While the 
Persians have a rich poetic literature, and in Firdansi the author of the 
epic poem Shah Namah, a history of the Persian kings, in Saadi the 
didactic moralist, and in Hafiz the mystical love poet, may boast even 
transcendency over most oriental a they have scarcely any 
historical records. Their early history is legendary, and, as Mr. Piggot 
tells us, they are ignorant of some of the glorious victories of their 
forefathers over the Romans. Sir John Malcolm’s great history must 
always be the chief quarry of the modern historian of Persia. 

Books of Persian travel, however, are both numerous and important, 
and of these Mr. Piggot has made good use. He gives a list of his 
authorities, which are all accessible to ordinary readers. He tells his 
story in a straightforward business kind of way, making no pretensions 
to paint’ either historical pictures or individual portraits; but he has 
thoroughly possessed himself of all information available, and has sub- 
mitted all his materials to the processes of his own historical judgment. 
The early history is written succinctly, but with scarcely suffivient fulness ; 
sixty pages suflicing to bring the narrative down to the close of the last 
century ; twenty more pages for an account of the relations of Persia 
to Russia, England, and India, down to the recent visit of the Shah to 
London. Chapters are then given to Persian religion, literature, com- 
nierce, arts and sciences, education, language, travelling in Persia, sport, 
women, crown jewels, and coal-fields. Perhaps general readers will turn 
with greatest interest to the chapter on the crown jewels. The very 
conception of the Shah being that of a potentate, adorned with the 
richest jewels in the world. This is not a modern distinction. Mr. 
King, in his ‘ Natural History of Precious Stones,’ describes the ancient 
Persian treasury, and tells us of the king’s ‘ pillow’ of 5,000 talents— 
300,000 lbs. of coined gold—and of his ‘footstool,’ 3,000 talents of 
coined silver, and of a vine of gold above his couch, with bunches of 
grapes made out of the most precious gems. Nadir Shah, however, con- 
tributed most to the crowa jewels; he brought from Delhi the famous 
peacock throne; in which was the famous Orloff diamond that now 
adorns the Russian sceptre, which, on his assassination and the confusion 
that followed, was bought by Prince Orloff for £90,000, and presented 
to the Empress Catherine. ‘The Deryai Noor is the gem of the whole 
collection ; it is a stone of 186 carats and is 1} inch long, 1 inch broad, 
and 2 of an inch thick. It is not, however, very brilliant; it is the com- 

anion stone to our Koh-i-noor. Mr. Piggot differs, however, from Mr. 

astwick’s account of the acquisition of the latter gem, by attributing to 
Nadir Shah the trick of exchanging turbans in token of amity, which really 
was done by Runject Sing with Shah Shah Soojah. It fell into our 
hands at the capture of Lahore. Other great diamonds are the Crown of 
the Moon, the Pitt diamond. None of these great historic diamonds 
were brought by the Shah to Europe. Mr. Eastwick estimates the 


- value of his precious stones at six or seven millions, and gives a 


description of the treasure chamber, which almost realizes the wonders 
of Aladdin’s lamp. ‘The entire revenue of Persia does not, we believe, 
exceed two millions. Some day there will be a great loot, at any rate 
it is a terrible teiaptation to it. The Shah brought with him to Europe 
two hundred talismans. A five pointed star makes conspirators 
instantly confess their crimes. A mo of amber, which the Shah wore 


round his neck, is reported to have fallen from heaven in the time of 
Mohammed, and renders its wearer invulnerable. A diamond set in a 
seimitar, and a dagger, render him invincible. On Baron Reuter’s 
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concession we cannot remark; a nation is not regenerated in a year. 
The Shah, on the one hand, and the ignorant and superstitious people on 
the other, are not very hopeful conditions of even commercial reform. 


History of the Inquisition, from its Establishment in the Twelfth 
Century to its Extinction in the Nineteenth. By Wit11AM 
Harris Rutz, D.D. Two Vols. Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co. 


Isaac Taylor once projected a history of Religious Nosology—a subject 
of almost infinite sadness, but in such hands, one of very painful and 
suggestive instructiveness. He who would be an intelligent reformer 
must be a careful student of disorder and disease. It would, perhaps, 
be too much to say that the chief work of religious apostles in these days 
is the reform and reversal of the perversions and wrongs of the past; 
but there can be no doubt that these have entered so largely into the 
religious nom. that they claim a very large share of attention in the 
present. No man can work wisely in the present who does not work in 
the light of the errors and perversions of the past. Dr. Rule has selected 
for special study one of * most terrific of these. The Inquisition of 
Rome is the only formal organization for persecution that the history 
of the Christian Church presents, although all sections of it have in turns 
been persecutors. Only, in all other churches it was a blind instinct, 
that shrunk from formal avowal and organization. Dr. Rule writes its 
history, not so much as an indictment, as an illustration of what perverted 
religious conscience is capable of. In religious persecution, all truth is 
extinguished. Conscience itself goes over to the side of wrong. ‘ He 
‘ who killeth you will think that he doeth God service.’ Happily this is a 
completed history. Revolution has overthrown the office of the Inquisi- 
tion in Italy and in Spain, its last strongholds; and now, thank God, it 
no longer exists, and, as there is every reason to believe, it will never 
again be endured. Dr. Rule traces the history of the accursed ‘office’ 
from its first formal organization in France, the Spanish Netherlands, 
Portugal, and Italy, in the twelfth century, to its annihilation in the 
accession of Victor Emmanuel to the throne of Italy, and the deposition 
of Queen Isabella. He has carefully collected facts and discriminated 
characteristics, distinguishing the refined and statesmanlike Inquisition 
of Italy from the brutal and vengeful Inquisition of Spain and Portugal. 
Everywhere the Inquisition embodied the national character, and every- 
where subtle influences were at work to modify the formal sternness and 
cruelty of the institution. The two great forces which overthrew the 
Inquisition were the spirit of nationality, which is essentially antago- 
nistic to the claims of Papal Rome, and the spirit of freedom, which is 
antagonistic to its intolerance ; these have wrought and spread in subtle 
ways—even where most dominated by Rome—and nothing has been 
more startling than the utter and passionate revolt from Rome of Italy 
and Spain, where its power seemed most absolute. 

We cannot follow Dr. Rule in his detailed history of the vicissitudes 
of the ‘ Holy Office.’ Perhaps the narrative of its establishment and 
fortunes in Spain, especially under their ‘Most Catholic Majesties’ 
Ferdinand and Isabella is the most deeply tragic. Nothing in human 
history is more terrible than the Awtos-de-fé of Spain. From the time of 
Torquemada until the year 1809 341,021 persons came under the power 
of the Inquisition, of whom 31,912 were burnt alive. One description of 
an Auto-defé in Madrid, in celebration of the nuptials of Charles IL., at 
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‘ which six score human beings were burnt, and the proceedings at which 

: were a parody of those of the Day of Judgment, is simply horrible and 
blasphemous. The ashes were discovered in 1869. 

Dr. Rule’s book is a kind of appendix to Foxe’s Book of Martyrs; and 

we ec: nfess that we are glad that, in these days of episcopal coquetting 

[ with Rome, and of Ro:mish plausibility, as exemplified by Archbishop 

l Manning’s pseudo-liberalism, Rome should be exhibited as she really is— 

essentially and fundamentally arrogant, intolerant, and persecuting. 

Intolerance is the necessary concomitant of claims to infallibility and to 


t exclusive prerogative. It is seen as much in the utterances of Anglican 
i sacramentarianism, and in the arrogant appeals to Wesley ans, of men like 
r the Bishop of Lincoln, as it is in the tortures of Torquemada. In the 
sy interests of Protestant spirituality and liberty we very heartily weleome 
8 Dr. Rule’s book. Bonis nocet quisquis perpercerit malis. 

e The Church and the Empire: Historical Periods. By Henry 
e Wiiperrorce. Preceded by a Memoir of the 
i Author, by J. H. Newman, D.D., of the Oratory. With a 
| Portrait. Henry 8. King and Co 

of ys. g 

y The history of William Wilberforce’s family is suggestive of a good 
13 deal of moralizing. That so many of the sons of an ultra-Evangelical 
ts should have become, formally or virtually, Roman Catholics, would be 
ts very remarkable, if we did not bear in mind the law by which extremes 
od are generated. Mr. Henry Wilberforce was the youngest son of the 
is family, and, with his brother Robert, he formally seceded to Rome ; 
le while the late Bishop of Winchester was, in sentiment and other family 
8 connections, so closely allied to Rome, as to bring upon himself a good 
31 deal of unpleasant suspicion. In Mr. Henry Wilberforce there were 
it no qualities that, apart from his family, would have directed towards 
er him special attention. He was intelligent, amiable, and religious; but 
e” his intellectual power was of no very high order. At Oxford, Dr. 
Is, Newman was his private tutor, which may account for the visionary 
he ecclesiastical theories which led him astray, as they did also Dr. New- 
on man. Dr. Newman, in his slight but very skilful and delicate sketch of 
ed him, describes his university career as that of an ordinary religious 
on young man, who, except that he gained the Ellerton Theological Prize, 
al. did not otherwise distinguish himself. He was popular in the university, 


'y- and took a great interest in the Union Debating Society, of which he was 
nd President. He made a sensation by asking, concerning a member who 
he entered under the influence of wine, ‘ Has the noble lord no friends?’ 
50 This is the only incident of his university course that Dr. Newman men- 
18 tions, although he passes a higher eulogy upon his powers than his 
tle § career justified. Perhaps his conversion to Rome, and a certain affec- 
en — tionate quietness of disposition, account for the practical shortcoming. 
aly — Dr. Newman dissuaded him from the law and induced him to take 

orders, which, after his conversion, was a great embarrassment. He did 
les § not become a Roman Catholic priest, and was not exactly a layman. 
nd — He held successively three parochial cures, and seems to have been an 
eS excellent clergyman. In 1850 he seceded to Rome. He became pro- 
lan § prietor and editor of the Catholic Standard, and contributed to the 
of F Dublin Review articles, some of which are here collected. He visited 
ver Rome twice, and attributed his recovery from Roman fever to the bless- 
.of BF ing of the Pope. In April, 1873, after a visit to Jamaica, he died, 
,at B aged 65. As a Romanist, he adopted strong ultramontane views, and 
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there is every evidence of his perfect and self-sacrificing conscienti- 
ousness. 

The essays here collected are chiefly descriptive accounts of historical 
works by Roman Catholic writers. They make no pretensions to 
historical criticism. Written from an ultramontane point of view, 
they describe the relations of the Romish Church to the Roman 
Emperors and to Napoleon I. And yet there must have been an 
element of considerable liberality in him, unless, indeed, the desire to 
advance his views was inordinate, for he sent more than one contri- 
bution to this journal; and it is interesting to compare his review of 
Champagny, which appeared in the British Quarterly for July, 1871, 
with the second essay in this volume, which traverses nearly the same 
ground. 


Bibliotheca Wiffeniana, Spanish Reformers of Two Centuries, 
from 1520; their Lives and Writings according to the late 
Benjamin B. Wiffen’s plan, and with the use of his 
materials. Described by Kywarp Borumer, D.D., Ordinary 
Professor of the Romance Languages in the University 
of Strasburg. Vol. with B. Wiffen’s Narrative 
of the Incidents attendant upon the Republication of the 
Reformistas Antiguos Espatioles, and with a Memoir of 
b. B. Witfen by Isoline Wiffen. Triibner and Co. 


It may be remembered that eight or nine years ago Mr. Wiffen pub- 
lished a life of Juan de Valdés, with a translation from the Italian, by John 
T. Betts, of his ‘Hundred and Ten Considerations,’ a book reviewed 
in this journal, April, 1866; and which excited a good deal of interest, as 
making known to the general English public the noble band of Spanish 
Reformers, of whom Juan de Valdés was the chief. Mr. Wiffen was a 
studious and pious Quaker, whose brother Jeremiah Holmes Wiffen 
published a translation of the ‘Gerusalemme Liberata.’ He formed a 
friendship with a pious Christian Spanish scholar, C. E. Sefiior Don Luis, 
de Usoz y Rio, from whom he derived the inspiration whieh led him to 
the study of the works of the Spanish Reformers. He spared no pains 
in ransacking libraries to find copies of their works, many of which he 
transcribed with his own hand. One of the results was the publication 
in Spanish in concert with his friend Don Luis, of the ‘ Reformistas 
Antiguos Espatoles,’ a somewhat extensive series of important, and 
many of them hitherto unknown works of Spanish Reformers, correspond- 
ing to our Parker Society’s publications. These early Spanish Reformers 
were many of them accomplished scholars and divines; and their works 
have produced a very great effect in Spain, and will probably have an 
important influence upon her religious development. Don Luis died in 
1865, and Mr, Wiffen in 1867. The present volume is the working up by 
Dr. Boehmer, of Strasburg, of materials collected by Mr. Wiffen. It 
consists of biographies and bibliographical notes concerning Spanish 
Reformers, containing a great deal of curious information about their works. 
It is a bibliographical account of the chief of the latter which will be 
very interesting to scholars, together with curious personal experiences in 
discovering and publishing them. The Reformers whose memoirs are 
given are the two Valdés—surely superfluous after the large biography— 
Franzisco and Jaime de Enzinas, and Juan Diaz. The book is ill-arranyed, 
but it contains a great deal that is curious.’ 
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History of the English Revolution of 1688. By Cuaries Duke 
Yonex, Regius Professor of Modern History, Queen’s 
College, Belfast, and Author of ‘ The History of the British 
Navy,’ &. Henry S. King and Co. 


The Revolution of 1688 may be regarded as the grand turning-point 
of our constitutional history. By it the tyranny and usurpation to 
which England was so long subjected were broken, and the principles of 
civil and religious liberty recognised and vindicated. Hence this epoch 
in the history of our country should be studied by every one who would 
rightly understand the privileges we enjoy, and the price at which they 
have been secured. By the extinction of the infatuated race of the 
Stuarts, and the elevation of the Prince of Orange to the throne, 
England was delivered from the malignant power of despotism and 
superstition, and led into the still advancing path of light and freedom. 
With this every Englishman should be familiarized. We therefore very 
cordially welcome and recommend Mr. Yonge’s condensed but sufficiently 
full and lucid narrative of the revolutionary struggle of 1688. The 
whole story, with its difficulties, perils, sacrifices, sufferings, and mis- 
takes, is admirably told, and will be found useful and satisfactory 
by those who have neither opportunity nor leisure for the perusal of 
larger histories. The estimate which is formed of characters and events 
is on the whole sound and dispassionate, and the tendency of the. 
volume throughout is healthy and politically instructive. The author’s 
exposure of the folly, incompetency, and tyrannical character and 

urposes of James is just and merited; and his sketch of William and 
iis general policy will be accepted as fair, accurate, unbiassed, and full 
of interest. In some things we should not perhaps be disposed to concur 
in his statements ; as, for example, in the vexed matter of Glencoe. We 
are inclined to think he over-estimates the extent of the mischief and 
cruelty inflicted. Moreover, in his reference to the Independents, we 
do not find his usual candour or honest appreciation. He either wilfully 
misrepresents or misunderstands them; nor is he, we think, altogether 
just and dispassionate in reference to Cromwell. As a whole, however, 
we know no better or more trustworthy volume on the great strugzle 
of 1688. 


Islam ; its History, Character, and Relation to Christianity. By 
Joun Mucuiersrn Arnoip, D.D., Honorary Secretary of 
the Moslem Mission Society, late Her British Majesty’s 
Consular Chaplain, Batavia. Third Edition. Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 


This is a new and somewhat modified edition of a volume which 
appeared under the title of ‘Ishmael; or, the Bible and the Koran.’ 
To a certain extent it supplies a desideratum in our language on the 
subject of Mohammedanism. For, notwithstanding the materials fur- 
nished by modern scholars, and the wide prevalence of Islamism, 
comparatively little has been done by English missionaries towards a 
full examination and discussion of its origin, tenets, and influence. Dr. 
Arnold has therefore done well to issue this modified, corrected, and 
somewhat enlarged edition of his book. Already it has been useful as 
a handbook among British, American, German, and Dutch missionaries, 
aud, in its present form, it will doubtless prove still more useful. Lt is 
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not, however, in all respects such a work as is demanded by the magni- 
tude and imporiance of the subject, and the exigencies of missionaries 
who labour among Moslems. it is in some respects reactionary, and 
in others defective and inaccurate. His Satanic theory is surely obsolete, 
or should be so; his philosophy is wanting in depth; and his views as 
to the absorption of early heresies, and their dormancy till the fall of 
the Kaliphate, are not perfectly accurate. Still the volume is valuable, 
and the result of much knowledge and painstaking. It contains a 
variety of useful facts, and hints and suggestions of considerable prac- 
tical value to missionaries among Moslems. It is, moreover, satis- 
factory to find that, probably through the influence of Dr. Arnold, 
Cambridge has undertaken to I.nd literary co-operation in the con- 
troversy between Islam and Christianity. This volume, then, may not 
only be useful in itself, but may lead the way to more important works. 


The Life of Napoleon III. Derived from State Records, from 
Unpublished Family Correspondence, and from Personal 
Testimony. By Brancnarp With Family 
Portraits in the possession of the Imperial Family, and 
Facsimiles of Letters of Napoleon [., Napoleon III, 
Queen Hortense, &c. In Four Volumes. Vol. I. Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 


A biography of Napoleon III. was inevitable, and the difficulties of 
its task for some years were almost insuperable. It is not in human 
nature to write the memoir of a man whose life entered so largely into 
great national interests, and excited such convulsive political passions, 
and on so large a scale, with anything like the judicial impartiality of 
history. Scarcely yet has it become possible so to write the history of 
the First Napoleon. Von Sybel and Lanfrey have perhaps approached 
the most nearly to the final verdict of history; and, yet without attach- 
ing any weight to the passionate protests of Bonapartists, it may be 
admitted that their judgments, that of Lanfrey especially, are not 
quite discharged of animus. Hitherto the First Napoleon has been 
given up to panegyrists like Bourienne and Thiers. After the paneygrists 
come the reactionists—the pendulum vibrates to the opposite extreme, 
or, if this would render hopeless any speedy attainment of equilibrium, 
its diminished violence largely exceeds the space within which normal 
judgment is possible. Napoleon III. has found a biographer sooner 
than might have been anticipated, and of course he is a panegyrist—only 
he is English and not French. He avoids the fulsome adulation of a 
Bourienne, but he has no reprehension for his hero; his judgment is 
uniformly favourable. He is throughout an advocate engaged for 
the defence—every word is a vindication from unfavourable popular 
judgments. 

This first volume will probably prove the most interesting and valu- 
able of the four. It concludes with the Strasburg enterprise, when 
Napoleon was twenty-eight years of age. It comprises, tlierefore, the 
period of his childhood and early manhood, when his life was almost 
eutirely domestic—the Strasburg incident being Napoleon’s first publie 
movement in the political affairs of France; so that nearly all the 
materials for this portion of the biography are found in the domestic 
archives of his family, and have been placed at Mr. Jerrold’s disposal. 
It will be very different when materials for judgment are to be obtained 
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only from national records and State papers. First, Mr. Jerrold will 
hardly be able to obtain such measure of access to these as an historical 
judgment to be of any value demands, and next his animus in dealing 
with the materials that he does obtain may be inferred from his judg- 
ments of Louis Philippe and his government in connection with the 
Strasburg affair. Weare no great admirer of the Citizen King—his cha- 
racter was mediocre, and his policy mean and selfish. We are not sure 
that we should seriously demur to any one of Mr. Jerrold’s own formal 
judgments of it, but he rates him and his ministers like a scolding 
woman, and keeps up a running fire of disparagement. Dr. Kenealy, in 
his notorious speech in the Tichborne case, did not more uniformly show 
his brief, or vituperate the prosecution. No allowance is made for the 
political difficulties of Louis Philippe’s position—no credit is given him for 
the really kindly feeling which he displayed, first when Hortense passed 
through Paris on her way to England; next, when Louis Napoleon’s 
reegen treason had exploded at Strasburg, and afterwards at Boulogne. 
Vhat would Mr. Jerrold have had him do, explode his own throne by 
openly embracing Hortense and her cause? It may be easy to criticise 
adversely the policy actually pursued in a very difficult position. Mr. 
Jerrold would have given resistless point to his criticism if he had 
suggested another policy to the test of which it might be brought. It 
is by comparative wisdom or folly, magnanimity or meanness, that in 
circumstances like those of France under Louis Philippe a policy is 
to be judged. 

The avowed relation of the biographer to the Emperor’s family, while 
it places at his disposal indispensable materials for so much of the 
biography as is included in this volume, necessarily imposes conditions 
which are fatal to independence; these materials, once the property of 
the public, it will be for the historian of the future to estimate judici- 
ally the subject of them in the light which they supply. In justice to 
Mr. Jerrold, however, it must be said that his judgments are manifestly 
honest. He is clearly incapable of anything like toadyism. Everything 
is told that there is to be told. He simply forms judgments both of 
the character and the abilities of the late Emperor higher than 
those which have generally been formed, and this general judgment 
influences his estimate of individual incidents, and prompts the extenua- 
tions which are characteristic of the work. Nay, we will say further, 
that we rise from the perusal of the volume with kindlier feelings 
towards the man whom the world has judged as the selfish and unscru- 
pulous ruler of France, than we had before. But then only his early, 
and as yet uncorrupted life is before us; and it exhibitsa youth and early 
manhood somewhat sombre and morbid, but affectionate to his mother 
and his friends ; studious, brooding, and uncommunicative, but yet with a 
vein of imaginative sympathy which found delight in poetry, of which 
Mr. Jerrold tells us he committed to memory a great deal. He was 
very tended-hearted and charitable, and Mr. Jerrold narrates several 
instances of almost Quixotic generosity. He was fairly educated. He 
could construe with ease the Latin authors who furnished material for 
his life of Cxesar. He pondered political problems, and showed great 
aptitude for military science. His works on the military organization of 
Switzerland and on the ideas of his uncle, show a degree of intellectual 
capacity which makes it difficult to understand his utter failure as a 
commander-in-chief, and his surprising blunders as an Emperor. 

The work opens with an account of the marriage of Louis Napoleon’s 
brother with Hortense, the daughter of Josephine by her first marriage. 
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It was a marriage of political expediency, and from first to last brought 
only misery. , ten cag a clever, and somewhat brilliant woman of 
society, daring and volatile, had nothing in common with the reclusive, 
morose, and jealous nature of Louis. Napoleon had a good deal of 
affection for Hortense, but domination became in him such a habit, that 
no one pertaining to him might love save as he commanded. He willed 
the marriage, and that was enough, just as he willed Louis to the throne 
of Holland. Our sympathies are with the husband rather than with 
the wife, Prince Louis Napoleon's affection for his mother notwithstand- 
ing. King Louis evinced a capability of being won to affection for his 
wife; Hortense never could have loved her husband—her cold, politic 
temperament was incapable of any deep affection. Their alienation 
was increased when he as King of Holland refused to rule as the mere 
creature of his brother, and really strove to rule for the benefit of his 
people, while Hortense, an ardent admirer of her step-father, avowedly 
put herself at the head of the French party at the Hague. Sooner than 
sacrifice his subjects to the imperial policy of his brother, King Louis 
abdicated ; and from that time we hear but little of him, save that he 
claimed by French law, and obtained possession from Hortense, of his 
eldest son, Napoleon Louis (a still older son, Napoleon Louis Charles, 
had died a child in 1807), who went to reside with his father in Italy, 
where he died in 1831, just in the crisis of the failure of the Italian 
Insurrection, in which the two princes had taken part. His death, 
followed by that of the Duke of. Reichstadt, left Louis Napoleon the 
head of the Bonaparte house. After the events of 1815 the family of. 
Bonaparte was banished from France, and Hortense and her son, the 
future Emperor, who remained with her, took up their abode at Arenen- 
berg, near Constance, which Hortense purchased in 1817, and which 
was the home of Prince Louis Napoleon until the Strasburg attempt of 
1836. After her death the chateau was sold, but it was re-purchased by 
the Emperor, and is still the possession of his family. There the most 
interesting of the souvenirs of the family are preserved, although some 
perished in the partial destruction of the Tuileries. At Arenenberg 
the prince was educated, although it appears that his chief education 
was the result of his resolute self-culture after tutors had done with 
him. He was a good horseman and passionately addicted to military 
studies. He assiduously trained himself with the Swiss artillery at 
Thun, and won from his commanding officer genuine commendations 
for his assiduity and proficiency. He was greatly excited by the Revo- 
lution of July, 1830, which placed Louis Philippe on the French throne, 
and, with his elder brother, joined the Italian patriots. ‘The power of 
Austria was tuo great for them, and Hortense had to escape with her 
surviving son through France to England. Few narratives are more 
romantic than the narrative of their escape in disguise, and with her 
sou ill of the measles. In our judgment Louis Philippe treated 
Hortense with as much sympathy and considerateness as were possible 
under the circumstances. He granted her an interview, and was dis- 
posed to let her remain in Paris, but he sat upon a suppressed volcano ; 
and Bonaparte’s name, especially after his Italian escapade, might have 
been the one element causing its eruption. Mother and son found a 
generous and even popular reception in London; but they soon returned 
to Switzerland, where Louis Napoleon was made a burgess of the 
Canton Thurgau, and a captain of Swiss artillery in Berne. He 
came into contact with Chateaubriand, Dumas, and other literary 
men, and seems tu have produced upon them a favourable impression. 
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The former, although a staunch royalist, speaks of him with great 
respect. Here he wrote his first treatises. 
he es at revolution at Strasburg was not so extravagant as has 

been generally supposed. ‘The probabilities of suecess were many, and 
most of them had been accurately calculated by the prince. Several 
officers of rank and influence were implicated in it. It failed, and the 

rince was captured, and, without trial, sent off to the United States. 
Nis companions were tried and acquitted, and the volume closes with an 
account of their trial. Again we think Mr. Jerrold unjust to Louis 
Philippe, who seems throughout to have treated the prince with great 
generosity. His attempt was a grave one, and its ordinary penalty is 
death. As it failed it was treason, and the king was bound to protect 
his throne from such attempts. He was ill requited for his generosity 
in simply sending his prisoner to Virginia, aaa there giving him unre- 
stricted liberty—placing a sum of money at his disposal—for Louis 
Napoleon made another attempt to overthrow the monarch, who had 
treated him with a good deal more of consideration than he had any 
right to expect. 

Mr. Jerrold’s narrative abounds in illustrative traits and anecdotes. 
It becomes tedious occasionally through its over minuteness, but it is an 
interesting volume, which most readers will peruse with avidity. 


The Life of James Dixon, D.D., Wesleyan Minister. Written 
by his Son Ricuarp Watson Dixon, M.A. Wesleyan 
Conference Office. 


The type of man of which Dr. Dixon was an eminent example is distine- 
tively the product of Nonconformity. He is an instance of the self-deve- 
loped strength of natural vigour upon whom the greatest and most solemn 
responsibilities of human service are thrown—a young man of uncul- 
tured abilities, under the strong impulsion of conscience and piety, called 
upon to preach Christ’s Gospel of Salvation, and to minister to the 
religious life of his fellow men. No circumstances are conceivable under 
which all that is possible to a man is so powerfully constrained, nor in 
which his individuality develops more strongly. Generally, early education 
does much for men who are afterwards to be ministers ; but it necessarily 
diminishes the almost painful sense of insufficiency, and produces a more 
conventional type of man. It would be easy both from the history of 
Methodism, and of other churches of English Nonconformity, to adduce 
a long list of men who in this way have developed into strong individu- 
ality and power, and who, man by man, have been stronger and more 
influential than ministers receiving from childhood a liberal education ; 
and this simply in virtue of the conscious need of more strenuous self-help. 
In the records of Methodism a score of names at once occur of men 
who developed thus into something like preaching and debating genius, 
and sometimes into high unconventional scholarship. A few months ago 
the memoir of the venerable Thomas Jackson afforded us a striking ex- 
ample of this. Dr. Dixon isanother ; his actual powers indeed were greater 
than those of Thomas Jackson—he was a man of profounder thought 
and broader philosophy. Asa preacher he belonged to the thoughtful and 
introspective, rather than to the rhetorical school of pulpit orators. His 
sermons were often profound treatises, redeemed from intolerableness as 
oratory by the practical necessity of a Wesleyan preacher to make 
what is preached intelligible and telling. The present writer remembers 
vividly the only sermon he heard Dr. Dixon preach, and yet it was preached 
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nearly forty years ago, was of great length, and was a philosophic disqui- 
sition on popular education. It took hold of his mind in virtue of the sim- 
le strength and breadth and inspiration of its thought. Next to Richard 
Watson, whose son-in-law he was, perhaps Dr. Dixon was the strongest 
thinker of the Wesleyan pulpit; and readers of the memoir will see how 
beautifully a tender conscience, a profound piety, and a godly simplicity, 
blended with his thoughtfulness. Dr. Dixon, like Thomas Jackson, was one 
of the tories of Methodism, but he was kept by a broader nature from the 
intolerance which we had to reprobate in Mr. Jackson. Methodism almost 
up to the present time has stopped short of the liberalism of other Noncon- 
forming churches, and by its traditional clinging to the Established Church 
has been a kind of outlying nursery for the Church of England. We wish 
that some one would move in Conference for a return of the number of the 
sons of Wesleyan ministers who have become clergymen. Like Mr. 
Jackson’s, Dr. Dixon’s son, his biographer, is a clergyman, a minor canon of 
Carlisle Cathedral. He is somewhat careful to tell us this, to fold tightly 
round him his surplice, lest it should be contaminated by his father’s 
church, and once or twice with peculiar vehemence to shake off the dust of 
his feet against the reprehensible, not to say contemptible, Congregation- 
alist. If it pleases him, it will hurt neither the Wesleyans nor ourselves ; 
although we must confess to an impatience which is very like contempt 
for men who can sneer at the church of their fathers, by which alone 
they themselves have secured their education and their position. But 
robably Mr. Dixon would himself have been a Wesleyan minister had 
he been capable of a just recognition of the true spiritual service and 
greatness of the church which his father served. For the rest, the 
memoir is well written, and lovingly pourtrays the life of a great and 
good and gracious man, one of whom Methodizn may well be proud. 


Recollections of a Tour made in Scotland A.D. 1803. By 
Dororny Worpswortu. Edited by J. C. Suairp, LL.D., 
Principal of the United College of St. Salvator and St. 


Leonard, St. Andrew’s. Edmonston and Douglas. 


Wordsworth’s debt to his sister, Dorothy, has been amply acknow- 
ledged. The poet himself recorded his gratitude to her, both in prose 
and verse ; and in his biography the Bishop of Lincoln gave many extracts 
from her journals, showing the influence she had on the poet’s develop- 
ment. In every respect she was a most remarkable woman. With a 
nature sensitive to every fine influence, and a capacity to utter in fitting 
form the flitting experiences and phantasies that visited her, she was 
yet content to merge her identity so completely in that of her brother, 
that her genius may be said to have, in one sense, been wasted. And 
not only so; before and for some time after William’s marriage she was 
nothing but a kind of drudge (for the Wordsworths for long kept no 
servant). She read for her brother, copied his poems, and walked with 
him; but she cooked, and scrubbed, and dusted also, with no notion, as 
it would appear, that she might have been more profitably employed. 
She impressed men like Coleridge end De Quincey with a sense of un- 
common power ; and yet she never once sought independent expression 
for it. If she ever did write—as in the case of this journal—it seems to 
have been more with the idea of preserving impressions and facts for her 
brother than anything else. Of course, we cannot help a momentary 
feeling arising now and then that the offering, though worthily made at 
such a shrine, might have been more valuable for us still had it been 
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kept back to be offered at another altar—for doubtless there are some who, 
as Principal Shairp says, will prefer the sister’s prose to the brother's 
verse. Her touch is always delicate, and her insight of the finest. The 
Scottish tour not only abounds in clear, graceful, picturesque writing, 
sown with gleams of poetic fancy, but it shows tomak human sympathy, 
patience, power of taking the position of others, and finding enjoyment 
in very awkward and unaccustomed circumstances. Only once in the 
whole tour does she feel annoyed, and that is, when a shrewish niggardly 
woman—an innkeeper—refuses to give them fire on a cold wet night. 
But generally, it would seem that what in Wordsworth’s poems show 


' broader sympathy and clearer dramatic grasp, the impulse for them 


was derived from her journal as much as from the original impres- 
sion. There is a description of the interior of a cottage near Loch 
Lomond at pp. 104-105, than which we have never read anything finer. 
Coleridge went as far as the Trossachs with sister and brother, but left 
them there in the dumps, presumably worried to death with the unto- 
ward circumstances, from which Miss Wordsworth drew only pleasure. 
The sketch of Scott, before he was the famous Sir Walter, and as yet 
only the author of a few poems, is admirably done, and the whole 
account of the visit to him interesting. The book throughout is full of 
gems, and abounds in unfailing interest for the literary student. Principal 
Shairp has done his part with rare taste, tact, and discrimination, 
limiting himself—in face of a strong temptation to do otherwise—to the 
statement of such facts as are needful to be known, that the diary may 
be read with real understanding and interest. We thank him for the 
journal and for his own preface, which has afforded us real delight. 


Swiss Allmends, and a walk to see them; being a second month 
in Switzerland. By F. Baruam Zixcxe. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 


We fear that success in books of travel is having a deleterious effect 
upon Mr. Zincke, and that he is taking to that worst of all literary 
vices, superficial bookmaking. In this book he sees a little, ascertains 
a little,—often very inaccurately from chance conversation, as well as 
from more formal information,—and spins a great deal out of his own 
consciousness. Little things sometimes indicate the character of a man’s 
mind or the value of his work; if so, in this case Mr. Zincke’s book is 
worth very little. On the back of the cover is pourtrayed an impossible 
flower, found neither in Switzerland nor anywhere else ; on the side of the 
cover is a sketch intended for the Matterhorn, which is never approached 
by the author, nor once mentioned in his book; and reaching from the 
top of it to the bottom an irrevelant boy is waving his hat on the top of a 
stick. In the very first sentence the author tells us that Bretzwyl is 
twenty miles to the south of Bale; afterwards that it is a dozen miles 
from the station at Liesthal; it is less than twelve miles from the former 
place, and eight from the latter. Later on he accounts for the smoke 
from the chalets in the higher Alps by telling us that ‘it is too cold to 
make cheese without some artificial heat.’ We should hardly like to 
live ina place where artificial heat can be dispensed with in making 
cheese. This, we are sorry to say, is only one of many instances, more or 
less important, where Mr. Zincke delivers authoritative dogmas about 
matters concerning which he is clearly ignorant. Another, is the some- 
what flippant acccunt that he gives us of Nicholas von der Fliie, as a 
man who attained a reputation for sanctity by living in a cave. Now, 
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be the reputation of the saint historic or legendary in its basis, it really 
rests on great benevolent services rendered to his fellow men, and not on 
his anchorite’s life. He speaks of the Schweizer Hof at Berne as a large, 
new hotel, which it is not, although the Berner Hof is. He gives us an 
account of the lack of intelligence of Amsteg in the guise of an imaginary 
gossip of its inhabitants, which shows that he really knows nothing about 
either its education or its means of knowledge. The conversation with the 
Italian physician at Faido is an illustration of the avidity with which he 
sought information, and of the superficial character of that from which he 
draws his inferences. Our own experience would furnish a generalization 
equally well grounded. During a seven weeks’ sojourn in Switzerland 
this year, we have had in succession seven almost cloudless Mondays; 
we have noted the climatological fact for our next book on Switzerland, 
that it is always fine on Mondays. Mr. Zincke tells us that the maximum 
state salary of the St. Gothard Diligence conductors is 3,000 franes, 
besides bonne-maine. They will be very glad to hear it. At present, we 
fear, they will pronounce it an absurd exaggeration. 

Mr. Zincke attributes the badness of the culture on the eastern side 
of Interlaken to its being common land. A little more inquiry—perhaps 
we should say a little inquiry—would have informed him that its cause 
is altogether different. His reference to the portraits of the old Lan- 
dammans, in the Sarnen Hotel de Ville, is a matter of taste; but it is 
characteristic of the entire book, that Mr. Zincke sees only through the 
spectacles on his nose. One would have thought that he could hardly 
have avoided some historic reference to some of the great warriors and 
courtiers of Switzerland, who are represented here. It is in the same 
unhistoric spirit that, although almost in the heart of his month’s 
exploration, he never mentions Riitli, nor is any historie association 
called up for a passing word cf homage; while page after page is 
filled with conversations so silly and slight, as to be unworthy, as an 
intelligent Swiss remarked to the writer, of the delicious paper and print 
of an English book ; and with long drawn dissertations de omnibus, from 
primitive humanity to the sacerdotalism of Hinsideln (which, by the way, 
the writer does not spell accurately) and English ritualism. We have only 
to add, in confirmation of this evidence of untrustworthy carelessness and 
superficialness, that the style is slovenly in the extreme; not only are 
sentences clumsily put together, and allusions and metaphors repeated, 
but some of the sentences never get finished at all; or, like the Staub- 
bach, they shoot forth a good solid body, but dissolve into mere spray 
before touching the ground. 

We are sorry to have read Mr. Zincke’s book; it disturbs our confidence 
in the accuracy of his previous works on Egypt and America, which we 
have less means of testing, and which, hitherto, we have valued as well as 
enjoyed. Mr. Zincke’s present work is of the most commonplace and 
superficial character. He carries us over ground which many hundreds 
even of English tourists traverse every year, and he tells us only what , 
any stay-at-home reader might easily acquaint himself with. Mr. Zincke 
can both describe well, and has the faculty of posting himself up with 
extemporized information ; but clearly the latter, to be of value, must 
be derived by more extensive research and from more trustworthy 
sources than chance conversations with hotel landlords, or even learned 
seco whose information, even when most reliable, the author was 

ardly qualified to appreciate. 

A Penk on the Allmends, or common-land systera of Switzerland, and 
the changes which are passing over it, would be both interesting and in- 
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structive ; but to be such it demands far more research and painstaking 
than Mr. Zincke has bestowed. Our censure has been provoked by the 
rashness which has led him to write with only a rapid tourist’s infor- 
mation. The one chapter which he formally devotes to the subject 
contains, as the consequence, the most meagre information; the greater 
part of it consists of Mr. Zincke’s own reasonings, some of which are 
sensible enough. But he has a most dangerous tendency to sermonize; 
the slightest suggestion suffices to start a dissertation on the fitness of 
things, or a moralizing on their quality, and no topic comes amiss to 
him. If Mr. Zincke will turn to an old work on‘ Eastern Switzerland,’ 
by Mr. Coxe, written nearly a century ago, he will find a scholarly model 
of such a work as he essays to write. We have given due praise to Mr. 
Zincke’s former books, We would fain deter him from the ruinous 
tendency to superficial bookmaking which he evinces in this. 


Sketches in Italy and Greece. By Joun Avpincron Symonps. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Symonds combines in an unusual degree the requisite qualities of 
a describer of classical lands ; an accomplished scholar, he is equally a 
picturesque and imaginative writer, while his studies of the Greek poets 
evince his appreciation of poetic literature. The resuit is a descriptive 
volume, that has rarely been surpassed in its scholarly beauty and 
sterling interest. With the eye of an artist, the pen of a poet, and the 
lore of a scholar, Mr. Symonds describes scenes that, in their nomen- 
clature and associations, are the most familiar in Europe to any 
educated man; that is, he not only describes with accuracy what is to 
be seen, but his classical and poetic imagination suffuses what he sees 
with just that glow of ideal beauty which is the characteristic of true 
art. Equally skilful is he in blending allusions to ancient life with 
his descriptions of modern life. He does not merge the human interest 
in the picturesque beauty nor the interests of modern life in the romance 
of dead history. And when we say that, beginning with the Cornice, 
he carries us through central Italy—Ajaccio, Siena, Perugia, Orvieto, to 
Sicily, Palermo, Syracuse, Etna; then to Greece; back again to Italy— 
Rimini, Ravenna, Parma, &c.; papers on the popular songs of Tuscany, 
the sonnets of Petrarch, the love of the Alps, &c., being interspersed-— 
it will be seen how rich and fruitful, for a scholar like Mr. Symonds, 
these well-traversed fields are. We have rarely met with a book that 
will have such a charm for scholars and popular readers alike. We 
should add that in his translations Mr. Symonds renders the love songs 
of Tuscany with much feeling and beauty. The following is a suggestion 
of Tennyson’s charming ballad :— 


*O swallow, flying over hill and plain, 
If thou shouldst find my love, oh bid him come, 
And tell him, on these mountains I remain 
Even as a lamb who cannot find her home: 
And tell him I am left all, all alone, 
Even as a tree whose flowers are overblown: 
And tell him I am left without a mate 
Even as a tree whose boughs are desolate : 
And tell him I am left uncomforted 
Even as the grass upon the meadows dead.’ 
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My Time, and What I’ve Done With It. An Autobiography. 
By F.C. Burnaup. Macmillan and Co. 


This is an uncommonly clever piece of work, sparkling with jokes, puns, 
and every conceivable kind of literary pyrotechnics. Cecil Colvin, son 
of Sir pty Colvin, Bart., of a very old crusading family, but degenerated 
into a member of a respectable stock-broking firm, gives us the benefit 
of his experiences on his way through the world. It is a lighter edition 
of ‘ Philip on his way through the World,’ written by a man of wit and 
knowledge, but without the satirical severity and artistic concentration 
of the great master. It has at all events one very striking point of resem- 
blance to that great work. We are quite sure that certain of the portraits 
here are not mere vague creations ; but were suggested by, and come very 
near to, real persons, and will be recognised by not a few as being such. 
Dr. Courtley, who speaks with his ‘motht rethpectable’ lisp, may be 
identified, the Comberwoods, the Verneys, and several others may be 
guessed at, and certainly there is a deal about Cowbridge that is but 
slightly disguised. Cowbridge, ‘the time at which,’ we are told, ‘was for 
‘ the most; part a thoughtless, happy, idle, selfish time, spent in a Paradise 
‘ without resident Eves, and where one went peaceably to sleep within the 
‘ shadow of the ancient Tree of Knowledge. There stood the Tree ; the 
‘ industrious climbed it and plucked its fruit, the lazy remained beneath, 
‘ and instead of plucking, were themselves plucked.’ There is hardly any 
plot in ‘My Time,’ but some of the characters are sketched with a clear- 
ness which is evident in spite of the caricature, and the above is a fair 
specimen of the style. There is little room even for aim at what we are 
accustomed to regard as the higher qualities of art, when the writer 
sacrifices almost everything for the sake of sorry puns and smartnesses, 
which would be better in place for a newspaper. So far, indeed, is this 
carried, that when we came on what we fancied were misprints, we had 
to check ourselves, and beat our brains to make sure that a pun was 
intended, and notably so in the case of collision for ‘collusion’ at one 
place. This is a smart touch: ‘The Rev. Matthias Keddy was a lanky, 
‘ disjointed looking person, with a clerical white neckerchief, so untidily 
‘ twisted as to give its wearer the appearance of having been suddenly cut 
‘ down in a stupid attempt at hanging himself; an idea which his way of 
‘ holding his head very much on one side, and his nervous, confused manner 
* generally, tended strongly to confirm.’ The book is undoubtedly clever 
and amusing, and it is perhaps ungraceful even to seem to find fault with 
its not being what the author never intended it to be. But we may be 
excused in some remarks we have made, because Mr. Burnaud shows so 
clearly that he could do creative work of a higher kind. 


Through Normandy. By Katuertne 8. Macaqvorp. Illustrated 
by Tuomas R. Macaquorp. William Isbister and Co. 


There have recently been several books about Normandy—and one of the 
most readable was that of Mr. Musgrave, which, notwithstanding a 
certain discursiveness and egotism, was really very admirable. In spite 
of some hobbies about points of agriculture and breeds of cows, it was 
right pleasant to jog along at his side, and listen to his talk, always 
dashed as it was witha light sowpgon of easy humour. But it was clear he 

referred the country to the town, and thereby his book suffers a certain 
Sa, Mrs. Macquoid has not fallen into this error. She loves the quaint 
bits of old architecture that are now so often seen through gracious gaps 
and breaks still left in the extending range of modern improvement ; 
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she delights to catch glimpses of quaint character and picturesque 
costume, as though with the tail of the eye, as she passes along, an 

she sets them down most suggestively. She never forgets the old Saond 
of anecdote, or the historical associations which cluster so richly round 
the old Norman towns; while she brings to nature a quick eye, alike 
for detail and general effect, and varies her account of her adventures 
with pictures of scenery, so fresh and bright and unconventional that 
they never weary us as the ordinary guide-book descriptions so often do. 
Indeed, if fault can be found with the work, it is that Mrs. Macquoid 
inclines too much to force the picturesque, or to affect it; but she 
brings special qualities of another order, just sufficient to qualify this, 
and keep it from being injurious. ‘Through Normandy’ is thus some- 
thing more than a guide-book, though it may well answer that purpose, 
conveying, as it does, by means of an ‘ Index for Travellers,’ all needful 
information for the tourist, most compactly arranged. But there is, 
erhaps, a shade too much of sustained individual adventure for its 
Glee so useful as it might have been, though this is compensated for, as 
we have hinted, by the light literary touch which carries us on from 
point to point. Evidently she has a dash of the true traveller in her 
composition, for her good spirits and enthusiasm never flag. If the 
scenery, or the town, or the lodging is disappointing, she always finds 
something to compensate in the people, whether these be the market- 
women of Rouen, or the fisher-folk of Havre or Etrétat, or the peasants 
of Calvados. And, clearly, she has kept so much in reserve, that in 
other departments of work we may yet get trace of the special studies 
she has undergone for this work. But we are surprised to find her 
quoting one or two legends which are clearly the invention of the hack- 
guide—notably that respecting the windows of St. Ouen at Rouen, 
which is clearly an adaptation of the ’Prentice-pillar story of Roslin 
Chapel. The illustrations we should say are clear, characteristic, delicate, 
wonderfully enlivening the text; a few, either owing to cutting or 
printing, are grey, and lack colour; but, among so many, scarce aught 
could be expected but that one or two should fail. This is one of the 
few books which can afford to be read as a piece of literature, whilst at 
the same time it will be found handy and serviceable in the knapsack, 
enabling the traveller in Normandy to dispense with the aid of any 
other. We can cordially recommend it in both respects. © 


The Ancient Nation: A Sign and a Wonder. By the Author of 
‘The Knights of the Frozen Sea.’ With Seventy-One Illustrations. 
(Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) A somewhat careful and elaborate 
history of the Jewish people thrown into the form of family conversations; 
thereby securing the freedom and discursiveness which seem necessary 
to interest young people. The work is very fairly done, and should, we 
think, be a favourite in the nursery and schoolroom. We should have 
liked it better, however, had it been free from the carnal and unscriptural 
iuiaginations of a literal restoration of the Jewish nation to political power 
in Palestine.— David Livingstone: the Weaver Boy who became a Mission- 
ary. ByH.G. Apams. New and Enlarged Edition. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton.) The fifth edition of this interesting story of Livingstone’s heroic 
life. The author has added a chapter completing his history, giving an 
account of his death and his burial in Westminster Abbey. Mr. 
Adams’ book has vindicated its claim to be the popular biography of the 
great traveller.—The Hero of Elstow ; or, the Story of the Pilgrimage of 
John Bunyan. By Jamzs Copner, M.A., Vicar of the Parish of : a 
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(Hodder and Stoughton.) Itis surely one of the most extraordinary of 
time’s revenges, that a eulogistic memoir of Bunyan should be written by 
the Vicar of Elstow, and published simultaneously with the inauguration 
of his statue at Bedford. It is greatly to Mr. Copner’s credit that he has 
done his work in a spirit so catholic ; only he mars it by the incongruous 
suggestion that ‘the old parish church at Elstow should be restored asa 
monument of Bunyan.’ This would besomething like rebuilding the Bastille 
as a monument of the National Convention, or the Office of the Inquisition 
as a monument of the Protestant martyrs. Could not Mr. Copner have 
found some Baptist Church that needs rebuilding, and generously have 
tohelp in that. No doubt it would beagreatmagnanimity toso far 
orget what Bunyan suffered at the hands of the Church which Elstow 
— church represents; but it is not quite magnanimous for men like 
r. Copner to be always asking such magnanimity of Nonconformists. 
It would be refreshing to see a little of it on the other side, where the 
claim upon it is certainly greater and more natural. It is really time 
that ‘ we cleared our minds of cant,’ as Johnson used tosay. We rejoice 
as much as men can do at the growth of catholic feeling, but it will work 
all the mischief of falsehood if it run only into these false ways. When 
men like Mr. Copner will give generous helps to the building of Baptist 
churches— and why not?—we shall have a little more faith in it. Mr. 
Copner has added nothing to what Mr. Offor’s researches have dis- 
covered, but he has told the story in a simple and amiable way. 
—The Book of the Bunyan Festival, A Complete Record of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Unveiling of the Statue given by His Grace the Duke 
of Bedford. Revised and Published by Authority. With an Historical 
Sketch by the Rev. J. Brown, B.A., of Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. 
(James Clarke and Co.) A very interesting record of a commemoration 
which has gathered more than ordinary significance from the singular 
reversal of judgment and feeling towards its subject. That astatue toa 
Nonconformist tinker, the gift of the Duke of Bedford, should be erected 
in the county town where he resided and was imprisoned for his Non- 
conformity ; that in its inauguration an Episcopal dean should pronounce 
one of tlie eulogistic orations; that simultaneously an admiring memoir 
should be published by the Vicar of Elstow; these constitute one of 
‘time’s revenges,’ so complete and dramatic that it may well become 
historical. At any rate it indicates a new social life, and we Noncon- 
formists, who still feel the grievances of religious inequality, choose to 
regard it as the harbinger of a better time coming. ‘his little volume 
includes a full account of the statue and its inauguration, and a 
revised report of the addresses. It will be an interesting memorial of 
a very significant event.—Zhe Thirly Years’ Civil War, 1618-1648. 
By Samvuet Rowson Garpiner (Epochs of History). (Longmans 
and Co.) Mr. Gardiner has felt even more than his predecessors 
the difficulty of defining and maintaining an intelligent unity in the 
historical epoch which he has undertaken to describe. ‘The Thirty Years’ 
War not only sprung from many causes, of which the conflict between 
the old Faith and the new was but one, although, perhaps, the chief, but 
it was an issue to which a complex series of events in almost every 
national history in Europe led up. It may indeed be said to be a focus 
into which the Kuropean history of the preceding two centuries gathered. 
Its clear comprehension, therefore, demands a preliminary historical know- 
ledge not likely to be possessed by the class of students for which the series 
isintended. Mr. Gardiner has done most admirably, perhaps, as much as 
could be done to supply the necessary information. He does not pretend 
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to originality of research, but he has availed himself of the rapidly aug- 
menting literature on the subject which Germany is supplying, under the 
impulse of a clearer perception of the vast importance of the period. 
Mr. Motley has come to the threshold of it. It will be a study to test all 
his powers. Mr. Gardiner helps us to understand two failures—first, 
the failure of Germany to attain political union, and next, the failure of 
Protestantism to maintain its ascendency over Rome. The end of the 
war, which drew into its vortex nearly the whole of Europe, was to 
establish the ascendency of France. But we cannot touch any point of 
the complex evolution of it, we can only commend Mr. Gardner's expo- 
sition of it as a clear and well-written narrative.—Cvok'’s Tourist’s 
Handbooks. I. To Switzerland, vid Paris; II. Holland, Belgium, 
and the Rhine. Tuomas Cook anp Sons. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
The first volumes of a series of half-crown handbooks intended by 
Messrs. Cook to illustrate their own tours. For this purpose they 
are amply sufficient, and the hundreds of tourists who make up their excur- 
sionist parties need not cumber themselves with the more general and 
expensive handbooks to different countries omy § The new books are 
not equal either in literature or completeness to Murray’s series, or to 
Baedacker’s guides. There is occasionally fine writing, and sometimes 
feeble common-place that might be dispensed with; but in addition to 
information about places, there is a good deal of practical information 
about material necessities which travellers will value. ‘The arrange- 
ment of routes, and the facilities given by Messrs. Cook’s coupons are 
admirable. In a long Continental tour it is no small benefit to be saved 
the trouble of getting tickets at railway stations. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Essays-—Political, Social, and Religious. By Ricuarn Concreve. 
Longmans and Co. 


This book is a curious study in amiable fanaticism. It shows that the 
malady is by no means confined to religious men; although when it attacks 

oliticians and philosophers it is very apt to pass into religious forms. 
Tt did so with Comte, whose religious maunderings, in his closing years, 
are a sad perplexity to his disciples. The worship of humanity is a poor 
idolatry for elevated souls, for it limits at any rate the inspirations of 
the best. It does so with Mr. Congreve, the apostle and representative 
in England of Auguste Comte. For Mr. Congreve is a preacher of the 
Comtist religion of humanity; only, having released himself from the 
troublesome notion of a future state, and from all ideas of supernatural 
revelation, he has only politics and social morality and human heroism to 

reach. Christianity, we suppose, from the degradation of its ideas, is to 

im the symbol of all that is superstitious and rotten. Americais denied 
any high place among the nations, and clearly cannot be a leader in the 
world of the future, because the influence of the religious ideas of the 
past is so much greater there than in Europe. ‘Emancipation from 
‘ those ideas is incomparably more advanced in Europe.’ ‘ Therefore, in 
‘relation to all the more general and higher conceptions of man, whether 
‘ scientific, philosophical, or religious, America can claim, and, speaking 
‘broadly, does claim no initiative.’ She is ‘ the offspring of an inferior 
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* nation, and of a period of negation and dissolution.’ The primacy of 
the nations is claimed for France. ‘Since the fall of the Roman empire 
* the initiative has ever lain in France,’ and with characteristic per- 
versity and dogmatism the author affirms that ‘ our intellectual acqui- 
*escence in this priority of France cannot be refused.’ ‘ They are the most 
* advanced portion of the human race—the vanguard of civilization’—and 
that because they have thrown off belief in supernatural Christianity, 
and produced M. Comte. The volume consists of reprints of —. 
and articles, the earliest of which was published in 1856, the last in 
1873. These are nearly all political disquisitions, and are presumably 
the religious teachings of the religion of humanity; and a melancholy 
satire they are upon all that men usually call religion. 

We restrict ourselves, however, to their political principles and 
vaticinations. And, generally, we may say they are characterized 
by that lofty and vague kind of generalizing which is so often the 
substitute for exact ideas, which seems very learned and grand, but 
which practical statesmen must simply laugh at, notwithstanding the 
solemn pomposity with which their dicta are delivered. Mr. Congreve’s 
passion is somewhat more subdued than that of the Pope, but his 
ex cathedré infallibility is equaily imperative ; and for disbelievers he has 
judgments equally intolerant, and words almost as hard. Not only all 
intellectual qualities of good sense, but all moral qualities of candour 
and truth-seeking are imperatively denied them. Mr. Congreve does 
not hesitate to characterize Mr. Huxley as uncandid and ignorant. 
Throughout he assumes the attitude and tone of a man who has dis- 
covered absolute truth, which only idiots and rascals can hesitate to 
receive. Only the Pope’s allocutions can surpass the arrogance with 
which, to both politicians and philosophers, Mr. Congreve addresses his 
injunctions to believe. Unfortunately no vaticinations, of late years, 
have been so signally falsified by events. It speaks a great deal more 
for Mr. Congreve’s courage than for his wisdom, that he has in 1874 
republished his pamphlets of 1856 and the years immediately following. 
Unfortunately, in his first pamphlet on ‘Gibraltar and the Foreign 
‘ Policy of England,’ he has committed himself to a political survey and 
estimate of Europe. It would be difficult to find anywhere a series of 
judgments and prognostications more utterly contradicted by the events 
that have occurred since. 

A fundamental article of Mr. Congreve’s faith is, that almost every 
principle of the policy of England is unworthy and false, and almost 
every record of her history is a crime. He calls upon her to abandon 
her sense of self-importance, inasmuch as she is only a secondary power ; 
to disband her army, as an acknowledgment of her dependence upon the 
magnanimity of France, and as an expression of her own; although, 
singularly enough, in 1870, it is her crime that she did not send this 
army to the aid of i’rance against Prussia. He demands of her the 
restoration to Spain of Gibraltar; the abandonment of India to self- 
government; the surrender of Ireland to home rule, and simple federal 
relations. In an address to the Japanese ambassadors, he accuses 
England of high crimes and misdemeanours, and exhorts Japan to 
a 4 a strong army for her chastisement,—apostle of peace as he is; 
while the Alabama arbitration, which might be thought in harmony with 
his behests, was only a craven and sordid submission to a powerful 
nation, and a good customer. In short, amore wayward, blind, illogical, 
and arrogant series of judgments on European politics and English 
affairs has really, if ever, come under our notice. Mr. Congreve’s per- 
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versity of inimical judgments is almost incredible. It has not before 
fallen to our lot to read any of his publications ; but, from his reputation, 
we anticipated from this volume acute reasoning, plausible views, and 
some political philosophy. We reserved it as a bonne bouche, and pro- 
mised ourselves from it much intellectual pleasure. We have been utterly 
disappointed. It has simply provoked intellectual impatience and moral 
indignation. With an appearance of wide historical reading it combines 
the most fantastic historical judgments. With the solemn enunciation of 
principles with which most rational and moral men would agree, there is 
the most perverse and unrighteous application of them. Clearly, patriotism 
is not an article of the Comtist creed, nor is just judgment one of Mr. 
Congreve’s qualifications. To make any progress, positivism must have 
a stronger apostleship than this. If it is through the teachings of 
history to make the world wise, it must really understand history; and 
if by moral exhortation it is to make the world good, it must, at any rate, 
be consistent and just in the principles that it inculeates. No wonder 
that with ill-concealed disappointment and bitterness Mr. Congreve is 
forced to say, concerning himself and his ‘religion of humanity,’ ‘We 
move slowly.’ 


Campaign of 1870-1871. Operations of the First Bavarian 
Army Corps under General Von der Tann. Compiled from 
the Bavarian Official Records. By Captain Hueco Hetvie, 
of the Royal Bavarian General Staff. Translated by Cap- 
tain Grorce Saris Scuwase. With Five Large Maps. 
Two Vols. 

The German Artillery in the Battles near Metz. Compiled from 
the Official Reports of the Artillery. By E. Horrpaver, 
Captain in the Prussian Artillery. Translated by Captain 
Houuist, R.A. With Maps and Plans. Henry 8. King 
and Co. 


We can only record the publications of these new volumes of the 
admirable series of military reports prepared under the direction of the 
Prussian Government. Criticism of a general kind is simply impossible, 
and technical criticism would need to be far more minute than is here 
practicable, to be of any value. 

It is sufficient to remind our readers that the operations of each sec- 
tion of the German army is thus minutely detailed in a separate volume, 
and that with admirable simplicity and fidelity. The report is as severe 
as that of a drillmaster; there is no attempt either to exaggerate achieve- 
ments, or to extenuate mistakes. The purpose of the Government is 
practical, and the writers submit the different movements which they 
describe to severe scientific analysis. At the same time the volumes are 
continuous narratives, they are full of interest to the general reader, 
and will be invaluable to the historian. 

Their scientific value to the professional soldier, whatever his nation, 
is simply inestimable. The first of these works gives an account of the 
battles of Worth, Beaumont, Sedan, Artenay, Orleans, Beaugency, &c., the 
second of the battles of Bourg, Mars la Tour, and Gravelotte. The maps 
are on a large scale and most admirable. The enterprise of the English 
publishers and translators is as wise and patriotic as that of the German 
authorities. Every military library ought to possess these volumes. So 
far as we know they are unique in military history. 
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Cavalry Field Duty. By Major-General Von Mirus. ‘Trans- 
lated from the German by Captain F. 8. Russuir, 14th 
King’s Hussars. Henry 8. King and Co. 


From amongst the shoals of German translations with which we have 
been deluged since the Franco-German war, this little work may be 
selected as one likely to lead to some good result. Since the introduc- 
tion of arms of precision, the duties of the cavalry soldier have become 
materially modified. Heavy masses of steel-clad cavaliers no longer 
range the battle-field, formidable and triumphant, nor, as at Borodino, 
decide the fate of a hotly-contested engagement by the impetuosity of 
their onslaught. Cavalry, at the present time, though quite as indis- 
pensable as formerly to the well-being of an army, must rest content 
with humbler duties. It can no longer approach a line of infantry 
which is armed with the terrible breech-loader. To act as outposts, 
gain information regarding the enemy, keep up the contact with his 
advanced posts, and form an impenetrable screen, behind which the 
main body performs its evolutions; such are the duties of cavalry in 
modern warfare. ‘T’o assist our own horsemen in the fulfilment of these 
duties, this little book has been translated from the German, and we 
commend it to those interested in the subject. 

Having said thus much, we must demur to the author’s dictum (p. 1): 
that ‘ war, whatever may be its cause, is waged for the good of the soldier's 
native land.’ ‘he definition, also on the same page, of the object of 
war, viz., to compel the enemy to withdraw his ‘unjust pretensions,’ is 
an ex parte statement worthy of Prince Bismarck himself. 

In a work not meant for absolute children, it strikes us as hardly 
necessary to adduce the following rather elementary facts (p. 8): ‘Ifa 
‘man stands with his face to the north, the east is to his right, the 


**south to his rear, and the west to his left;’ and, further down, 


* Streams always flow down hill;’ as if the laws of gravitation and the 
practical deductions from them were but imperfectly understood in 
Germany. But the book is a good and useful one, and these rather 
ludicrous truisms cannot in any way interfere with its practical utility. 


The Volunteer, the Militiaman, and the Regular Soldier. By 
a Puniic Scrootnoy. Henry 8. King and Co. 


This is a little book on military organization. Some of the author’s 
suggestions possess considerable value, but they are seldom sufliciently 


elaborated to be of practical utility. For instance, he proposes to change ~ 


the unit of infantry from the battalion to the company, but fails to 
show in waat essential particulars his plan is to differ from the present 
organization. The case might have been well illustrated by reference 
to the working of the batteries of a brigade of artillery under the control 
of one commandant. 

In Chapter II. we think the author’s ardour in the defence of 
auxiliary forces leads him a little beyond the regions of sound logic. We 
had thought that the campaigns of Paladines and Chanzy on tle Loire 
had for evcr laid the vexed question of the respective value of trained 
regulars and hasty levies. ‘lhe author thinks otherwise. He is of 
opinion that the extended order employed in modern battles favours the 
latter (p. 8). This is a dangerous error. The looser the order adopted, 
the more perfect ought the training and discipline of the troops 
to be. He thinks (p. 9) volunteers preferable to half-traincd mercenary 
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boys. (Why mercenary?) He asks (p. 11) ‘was not Napoleon able to 
‘ continue his victories, though his ranks were filled by conscripts.’ (Why 
not call them mercenary boys?) But history teaches us the rather that 
Napoleon’s downfall dated from the loss of his splendid armies of 
veterans amid the snows of Russia, and that the indecisive victories of 
Lutzen, Bautzen, and Dresden, won by armies of conscripts, aud which 
his stupendous military genius alone enabled him to wring from the 
veteran armies opposed to him, were hailed by his enemies as the first 
— of the ebb of that tide of conquest which had inundated 

urope. 

To those who wish to get an insight into the interior economy of the 
way — country, this little work will be found both interesting 
and useful. 


The Spectroscope and its Applications. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F-R.S. With Coloured Plates and Illustrations. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


A new volume of the Nature Series, which will be as popular from its 
romantic interest, as instructive in making known the immense additions 
to our astronomical and chemical knowledge, made by the greatest dis- 
covery in physics of modern times, electricity itself not excepted. Not 
even Newton's great discovery of the laws of gravitation has revealed to 
us more of the constitution of the universe than the spectroscope is 
likely to do. Already Mr. Lockyer, Dr. Huggins, and others, have 
applied its tests to Coggia’s comet, and have told the world concern- 
ing its chemical composition. Mr. Lockyer’s little book consists of four 
lectures delivered at the Society of Arts. They constitute an elemen- 
tary exposition of the nature of the spectroscope, and of the history of 
its discovery and achievements. The book is an introduction, therefore, to 
Professor ltoscoe’s more advanced and superb work on Spectrum 
Analysis, some of the illustrations of which are here reproduced. 


The Development of Creation on the Earth. By Tuomas 
Lumispen Strance, late a Judge of the High Court of 
Madras. ‘Triibner and Co. 


In the first part of this volume the author describes the processes of 
creation as he conceives them, and in the second gives an array of 
proof for the antiquity of the earch and of man. Accepting Dr. Bastian’s 
experiments as conclusive, he argues for the spontaneous generation of 
the higher forms of life as well as of the lower ; and believing in regularly 
recurring glacial periods, when all life is swept away, he considers that 
the earth has been spontaneously re-peopled many times over. From 
the oblong zodiac of Dendera and other relics, he is disposed to infer 
the existence of civilized nations some 20,000 years ago; and from 
geological phenomena and cave-remains to carry back the antiquity of 
the race something like 3,000,000 of years. The author’s geology and 
astronomy are so theoretical that they will probably be disputed by 
scientific men, and we cannot give space here to their discussion. Two 
_ mainly interest us in the book :—The first is, that while we have 

ere another writer contending for creation by ‘law’ or by natural pro- 
cesses, he is utterly opposed to Mr. Darwin’s view of species originating 
by natural selection. The second is, that the book is written in a 
reverential spirit, and the author argues earnestly for God and immor- 
tulity. He considers that as matter and ‘law’ would not give the con- 
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certed action apparent in nature, there must be some unseen, unerring 
ower, beyond all we know of physical nature, effecting everything 
p- 35). There is, he contends, a central governance for every member 
of the physical creation, for the orbs launched in space, and for the 
animated forms of which we are conscious on our globe; and soit would 
not be reasonable to suppose that the influences which pervade the 
universe are represented by so many independent laws without an 
intelligence over all to direct these laws to their appropriate ends 
(p. 38). The combination of the emotional element deepens the testi- 
mony which is presented by the perceptive and reflective powers 
exercised on what surrounds us; and this source affords even a truer 
sense, to those who profit by it, of the proper aims of our being, than 
can be attained by the mere contemplation of the visible creation 
(pp- 38, 39). No one can exercise himself in this latter field without 
having the consciousness of a being beyond him—one above and out- 
side himself, and yet intimately and inseparably associated with him 
(pp. 39, 40). The contemplation, then, of the moral field, equally with 
that of the physical, leads to the conclusion that the processes of 
creation are under the control of a central power directing all things in 
wisdom (p. 40). 


English Psychology. Translated from the French of Tx. Rimor. 
London: Henry 8. King and Co. 


It may be true, as some assert, that the sceptre of psychology had 
never departed from England, and therefore could never have returned 
with the more recent cultivation of the science. One thing, however, 
is undeniable, that up to a very recent period English psychology met 
with little attention in France, and even at the present moment meets 
with anything but a flattering reception in Germany. While Taine and 
Ribot speak in flattering terms of English psychology, some of the best- 
known German psychologists are almost totally unacquainted with the 
writings of Mr. Spencer, and pay little heed to the contributions of 
Professor Bain. In Germany, pure psychology has taken a course of its 
own, and entered upon a pathway that seldom brings it into contact 
with the product of English thought. 

M. Ribot confines his work to a survey of the foremost writers of the 
associational school. His object is the simple exposition of the views 
of these psychologists. His reason for selecting this school is the cele- 
brity of its representatives, its harmony with the tendencies of the age, 
and, above all, the fact that French thinkers are comparatively ignorant 
of the merits of the best philosophical writers produced by England in 
the present day. This last reason is a rebuke to his countrymen, and 
the volume before us, which is the result of careful reading and laborious 
research, is eminently adapted for remedying this state of things. He 
makes the great merit of this school to consist in abandoning meta- 
physical speculations regarding the spiritual substance and the faculties 
of the mind, and in confining itself to the phenomena of mental life and 
the laws of their development. While the author admits on the one 
hand the necessity of separating psychological from purely metaphysical 
inquiries, and freely acknowledges the services of the associational 
philosophers in having constituted psychology into an independent 
science, yet, on the other, he stoutly maintains the importance of onto- 
logical speculations, suggests that English psychologists have made 
scarcely any use of comparative philology as an exposition of human 
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thought and feeling, and affirms that this school is much less skilful in 
explaining the emotions than in dealing with the sensations and intellect. 
He is, moreover, careful to inform us that he is fully aware of the exist- 
ence and importance of another tendency of English thought represented 
by Hamilton, Mansel, Whewell, and Ferrier. 

M. Ribot begins his treatment of the subject with Hartley and James 
Mill, as the founders of this school; he dwells chiefly, however, on the 
doctrines of J. S. Mill, Herbert Spencer, A. Bain, and G. H. Lewes; 
after which, a few pages are devoted to the views of Samuel Bailey. It 
is almost needless to say that the work is not free from mistakes. All 
these, however, arise from misapprehension, and not from unfairness. 

The most obvious objection to this work is the manifest impossibility 
of an adequaie treatment and a satisfactory comprehension of associa- 
tionalistic psychology, apart from the study of the doctrines of their 
opponents. Another defect is the omission to discuss the adequacy or 
inadequacy of the associatioual philosophy to deal with all the facts of 
the mind. Many will cheerfully acknowledge the invaluable contribu- 
tions of Mill, Bain, and Spencer, who will not admit that their method 
is capable of accomplishing all that is to be done. They hold that there 
are fundamental facts which it cannot explain, and that this is a crucial 
test of the inadequacy of the methed. This important question is left 
untouched by M. Ribot. A third blemish is the author’s notion of 
metaphysics. The division of philosophy into ontology and psychology 
is now generally admitted ; but M. Ribot’s definition of metaphysies, as 
awork of art rather than of science—a kind of cosmogoniec poem—is 
much inferior to his conception of science in general, and of psychology 
in particular. In the latter he skilfully shows that psychological facts 
must be studied from the outside as well as the inside, that the subjective 
and objective methods complete each other, and that the most complete 
method is the result of beth. Many of our readers will also demur to 
the author’s including in one school psychologists who exhibit such 
diversity of opinions. It is clear that the term school must be here used 


_ ina very wide sense to class Mr. Spencer, who admits the Hamiltonian 


doctrine of immediate consciousness to be valid as regards the reality of 
external objects, with the associational psychologists, who attempt to 
account for the belief in external existence by means of an intellectual 
rocess. M. Ribot does not seem to be aware of this distinction, for in 
is concluding summary of the views of the two schools, he lays it down 
as generally held by this school that, ‘ outside of us, and independently 
‘of our perceptions, there exists a material world, which condemns 
‘idealism’ (page 325). ‘There are other minor blemishes that might be 
mentioned, e.g., he speaks of Hume as zot a Scotch philosopher, and so 
far misapprehends the tendency of Dugald Stewart as to conclude that, 
if now alive, he would have been another Bain. Admitting Mr. G. H. 
Lewes’ claim to be classed among the most eminent English psycholo- 
gists, we are certainly surprised at the space assigned to him in this 
work, and at the long extracts from his ‘ History of Philosophy from tie 
Sophists Downwards.’ The writer whom M. Ribot most admires is 
evidently Herbert Spencer, and of his views he gives a full and adequate 
account. He writes of him with genuine sympathy and fond enthusiasm, 
ay: we think, places him at the head of modern English philo- 
sophers. 
the work before us the labours of the leading English psycholo- 
gists are fully appreciated and fairly estimated; but the student of 
philosophy must not expect init much original thought. Its chief merit 
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consists in its being a clear and easy digest of a few of the principal 
works upon the subject. The author has not the critical insight and 
comprehensiveness of many of the French writers, such as Janet and 
Ravaisson, but he has something of their nervous force and aptness 
of expression. The translation is neither better nor worse than the 
majority of such performances. Its greatest fault is the inexact ren- 
dering of philosophic and scientific terms, of which there are innumerable 
examples. This fact, together with a retrarslation of M. Ribot’s transla- 
tion of passages from such a well-known work as ‘ Mill’s Examination of 
Hamilton,’ leads us to suspect that the translator, though familiar with 
the language, is but imperfectly acquainted with the subject. Both are 
requisite in order to produce a reliable translation. 


The Place of the Physician. Being an Introductory Lecture at 
Guy’s Hospital, October, 1873. With other Essays. By 
James Hinton, Aural Surgeon to the Hospital. Henry S. 
King and Co. 


Mr. Hinton’s enthusiasm sometimes betrays him into stilted or gush- 
ing rhetoric, as, for example, in the passage on sham knowledge, on 
page 4. But his claim for the physician is a just and a noble one. He 
is a student of mental and moral, as well as of physical pathology; 
and thus there is possible to him a ministry, second only, if even 
second, to that of the religious teacher and comforter; nay, often he 
’ may be, and should be, this also. The student of medicine is a student of 
human nature in its entireness, and in its entireness he may directly, or 
indirectly, minister to it. ‘The lecture is a very eloquent one, and full 
of noble feeling. ‘The other two papers deal in like manner, the one 
with the rule that in human life Progress depends upon Correcting the 
Premises, the other upon the Connection between the Organic and 
Inorganic Worlds. 


The Expanse of Heaven: A Series of Essays on the Wonders of 
the Firmament. By R. A. Procrer, B.A. Henry 8. King 
and Co. 


It is not often that the scientific investigator is also a popular exposi- 
tor. More commonly, he who works in the mine of truth has to entrust 
his ore to another, who mintsit. Mr. Procter is an accomplished and 
fascinating writer, as well as a learned astronomer. In this book he 
tells us all that astronomical science has discovered about the solar 
system and the starry firmament. We could have dispensed with the 
introduction, which is an imaginary dream, amounting simply to the 
relations and movements of an orrery. Mr. Procter’s public scarcely 
need so elementary an exposition as this; if it does, he would have given 
the exposition more effectively in another form. Chapters are devoted 
severally to the sun, moon, and planets ; to gravitation, comets, aerolites. 
The mostromantic chapter, perhaps, is that concerning Biela’s comet —‘the 
lost comet ’"—which has in some way or other come to gricf, inasmuch as it 
has thrice traversed its orbit, or should have done so, and has eluded 
the observation of the keenest searchers. Hither it has been destroyed 
as a comet by collision, or it has dissipated, so as to become invisible. 
Mr. Procter calculates that some of the comets that enter the solar 
system may have been 8,000,000 of years on their journey. Another 
speculation is, how far a comet composed in the main of hydrogen may 
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mix with the oxygen of our atmosphere until the proportion in which 
these gases are present in water is reached ; an explosion followed by a 
deluge, and an atmosphere of pure nitrogen would be the result. The 
comfort is that if hydrogen comets were common this would probably 
have happened long ago; and yet Mr. Procter thinks that the earth 
may at intervals have suffered from cometic matter in her journey 
through meteoric showers. Than the romance of astronomy, nothing is 
so exciting. 


Essays and Addresses. By Professors and Lecturers of the 
Owens’ College, Manchester. Published in Commemora- 
tion of the Opening of the New College Buildings, Octo- 
ber 7th, 1873. Macmillan and Co. 


Owens’ College bids fair to be one of the most important of the aca- 
demical institutions of the country. It is evoking from our wealthy 
and large-hearted Manchester merchants a liberality vying with that 
which pours affluence upon American collegiate institutions. In 1851, 
Mr. John Owens, a Manchester merchant, put in trust a sum of money 
producing an annual income of nearly £4,000, for founding a college, in 
which instruction should be given in all branches of knowledge included 
in university education. He precluded the trustees from expending any 
portion of the money in building purposes. A friend of Mr. Owens 
provided temporary accommodation. The success of the enterprise was 
so great that steps were taken for the erection of buildings; a grant 
from the Government was obtained, and new bnildings, costing £100,000, 
have just been completed ; and in other ways the foundation is attracting 
to itself the benefactions of the wealthy. Restrictions of a class kind, 
or of a religious character, are strictly prohibited; and the very highest 
education is aimed at. Professors have been obtained whose scientific 
acquirements and position are scarcely inferior to those of any in the 
kingdom. The names of the professors are authorities of the first class 
in their respective sciences. We predict a great future for Owens’ Col- 
lege, not merely because of the wealth that will flow to it, but because 
of the laudable ambition for the highest and most advanced scholarship 
which so notably distinguishes the men of Lancashire. These essays 
are a noble manifesto of the professors. Clearly, they are put forth as 
specimens of their quality, and as a pledge of the breadth and fulness 
of their academical teaching. We are somewhat at a loss to know how 
to deal with them. We cannot, without invidiousness, single out one 
for special commendation or criticism; and a passing characterization of 
each, which is really the only practicable thing, is not of much value; 
especially as the papers are greatly diversified in character, and are per- 
fectly independent in treatment. Passing over the general introductory 
address of the Duke of Devonshire, the President of the Institution, 
Principal Greenwood appropriately treats of ‘Some Relations of Culture 
to Practical Life;’ Professor Roscoe on ‘Original Research as a Means of 
Edueation,’ a happy conception very ably treated. Education, through 
the discoveries of others, is one thing—the only thing practicable to 
most men; but education carried beyond this, to further discoveries, is 
another and a higher thing. Professor Balfour Stewart treats of ‘ Solar 
Physics,’ and Professor T. H. Core of the ‘ Distance of the Sun from 
the Earth,’ the two contributing to tell us all that science knows about 
our great primary; and spectrum analysis has given them a great deal 
to tell that is comparatively new. Professor Boyd Dawkins sums up 
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what geology can tell us about the history and constitution of the earth. 
Professor Osborne Reynolds preaches the great doctrine of steam, its 
achievements and possible applications. Professor Wiiliamson brings 
the evidence supplied by primeval vegetation to bear upon theories of 
natural selection and evolution. He thinks that vegetable types have 
been much more persistent than animal ones, and reverently concludes 
that between the knowable and the unknowable there is a definite 
boundary line which men may ever seek to pass, but will seek in vain. 
Professor Gamgee gives us an interesting dissertation on the relations 
of scientific discovery to practical medicine. Professor A. S. Wilkins 
applies philology to history ; and, under its guidance, inquires what may 
be surmised concerning the prehistoric history of man. Professor 
Theodores gives us an interesting and curious account of the Talmud. 
Professor Breymann tells us about Provengal Poetry in Old and Modern 
Times. Professor Bryce expounds the Judicature Act of 1873; Profes- 
sor Jevons treats of the Railways and the State; and takes up the atti- 
tude of protest against their assumption by the State assumed by this 
Review a couple of years ago; while Professor Wood discourses on 
means and expedients for preserving the peace of Europe. Theology 
is left to theological colleges, as it should be; but surely a place should 
have been found in the volume for metaphysical and moral philosophy, 
as also for the science of political economy, as distinguished from any 
special topic of it. 

We do not pretend to the multiform knowledge necessary to pro- 
nounce critical judgments upon these various topics ; we may, however, 
safely say, concerning the essays as a whole, that they compass at a 
very high level a wide range of scholarship. Manifestly, unless aptness 
to teach is in inverse proportion to learning, if the students of Owens’ 
College are a whit behind those of the national universities, the fault 
is not with the professors. We wish the highest success to this noble 
institution. 


The Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs. By CHarves 
Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. With Three Plates. Second 
Edition. Revised. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


The first edition of this work appeared thirty-two years ago, and Dr. 
Darwin finds but little to revise. He admits the force of some slight 
criticisms of Professor Dana, for instance, that in determining the dis- 
tribution of coral reefs he had not laid sufficient weight on the mean 
temperature of the sea. Other criticisms of Professor Dana he traverses, 
and maintains against them the positions taken in his first edition. He 
does not, for instance, admit the degree in which volcanic action pre- 
vents the growth of coral reefs, which Professor Dana asserts, nor that 
volcanoes ina state of action are found within the areas of subsidence, but 
only within those of elevation. On the other hand, the late Professor 
Jukes, in speaking of the great barrier reefs of Australia, fully accepts 
Dr. Darwin’s theory of their formation; while, against Professors 
Semper and Chamisso, he maintains that atolls or lagoon islands and 
barrier reefs were formed during a period of subsidence, wherein rocks. 
sunk sufliciently low beneath the level of the ocean to become the foun- 
dation of coral structures. 

The volume is a beautiful example of facts carefully collected, and of 
scientific conclusions cautiously reached. After minute descriptions of 
various coral formations, in which the atoll or lagoon reef, the barrier 
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reef, and the fringing reef are discriminated, it is shown that the reef- 
constructing polypifers cannot live either above the water or at a very 
great depth beneath its surface; the atoll and barrier reefs, therefore, 
from which enormous depths have been fathomed as from a perpendicu- 
lar wall, must have some foundation of rock. The real difficulty is to 
account for this, the apparent necessity being that the coral formations 
all rest on mountain summits; which, although rising near the surface 
of the sea, in no one instance rise above it. Dr. Darwin maintains that 
there is but one theory possible, namely, the prolonged subsidence of 
the rocky foundations. On this theory, he thinks every difficulty 
vanishes. With fringing reefs, or reefs adhering to the land, there is 
no difficulty, as uprisings and subsidences of parts of the crust of the 
earth must be admitted. Our only difficulty in accepting Dr. Darwin’s 
theory is the nearly uniform level of the rock foundations, and the won- 
derful balance of formation and waste that is preserved. He frankly 
says that direct proofs of subsidence are, from the nature of the case, 
impossible; as frankly, we admit, that we can urge no scientific objections 
to his theory. We commend his very charming book to all lovers of 
science. 


Technical Training. By Tuomas Twrntne (one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Society of Arts). Being a Suggestive 
Sketch of a National System of Industrial Instruction, 
founded on a General Diffusion of Practical Science among 
the People. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Twining has done an important public service. He has supplied 
a handbook for the technical education of our working classes. He 
assumes, or rather adduces evidence to prove, what can scarcely be 
gainsaid, that as a nation we are far behind some Continental nations— 
France and Germany especially—not only in the technical knowledge of 
our artisans, but even in the sense of its importance. The blind foolish 
feeling of ignorant patriotism, that our industrial supremacy was 
established, and could not be shaken, was stolidly invulnerable—the 
Society of Arts, preachers of art like Ruskin, Tyndall, and others, and 
testimony concerning the technical institutions of other countries not- 
withstanding—until 1867, when the reports of the workmen deputed by 
the Society of Arts to visit the French Universal Exhibition, at length 
made an impression, and shook ignorant confidence in our superiority. 
Since then anxious inquiries have been made, abundant evidence has 
been forthcoming, and the conviction has at length forced itself upon 
the minds of our artisans that unless our workmen qualify themselves by 
technical culture to stand on the level of Continental workmen, our com- 
mercial supremacy must very soon cease. Mr. Twining’s book assumes 
this conviction, and proposes to instruct it, by bringing together what- 
ever of valuable suggestion, books and pamphlets, and twenty-five 
years’ special attention to the intellectual conditions of the working 
classes have furnished. In 1871 his counsel was sought respecting the 
establishment of a‘ National University for Industrial end Technical 
Training,’ and he acted as ‘honorary referee to a committee of gentle- 
men associated for that object.’ This has not yet been realized, but the 
chief suggestions connected with it are embodied in this volume. Mr. 
Twining has also, by personal examination, acquainted himself with the 
chief technical institutions of the Continent. He has been a member of 
the ‘Labourers’ Friend Society’ and of the Council of the Society of 
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Arts, and has published a great number of pamphlets and appeals on the 
subject. Thus qualified, he stands forth as an apostle of technical 
education, proposing plans, and making suggestions for imparting it. 
And all will admit that there is nothing that more vitally affects our 
material interests as a nation. He first demonstrates the necessity for 
a Central Technical University. Next he sketches the leading features of 
its organization and functions. Then he adduces certain facts as its 
ground-work, and proceeds to detail the system of instruction to be 
imported in it; concluding with an analysis of the educational require- 
ments of our various industries, and with a recapitulation of require- 
ments and suggestions. 

We cannot follow him through this course of argument and advocacy. 
We most 7 agree with him, not only in his estimate of the 
importance of technical education, but in his general idea of a technical 
university, which might give impulse, and supply means of such educa- 
‘tion throughout the land. If institutions like those in Jermyn-street and 
Kensington are of national importance, by affording information and 
impulse, as well as supplying means for a more extended elementary 
knowledge of science and art, how much more such an institution as Mr. 
Twining recommends for the elementary instruction of workmen them- 
selves. Ignorance of the laws of Nature is not only the disqualification 
of the skilled artisan, but also of the daily life of the working classes. 
Who can conceive the waste and misery that might be avoided if 
elementary science were taught even as elementary reading or arith- 
metic is? This indeed has been strongly recommended by Her Majesty’s 
Conmissioners on Scientific Instruction. They urge that the rudiments 
of physical science shall be included in the new educational code. 

Mr. Twining next deals with the conditions of artisan apprenticeship, 
and urges educational provisionsand tests. He proposes, under the leader- 
ship of the Central Technical University, certain supervision of appren- 
ticeship, also examinations, certificates, and diplomas for matured 
apprentices and for journeymen. The proposed central university should 
include various branches of industry, such as mining and metallurgy, 
agriculture, maritime pursuits, pharmacy, building, &e.; and any exist- 
ing institutions might, it is hoped, be induced to co-operate. Mr. 
Twining adduces, in support of his proposal, a large array of facta, con- 
clusions, and suggestions, derived from his own extensive knowledge ; 
which, however, are matters of detail as well as of feasibility. His 
suggestion is worthy of the greatest and most practical considera- 
tions. Such projects cannot anticipate public opinion; but we 
imagine that public opinion has been formed, and that public 
feeling would hail with eagerness any practical proposal, either by 
Government or associated public men, to take immediate steps for 
realizing what is a palpable necessity. 
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Livingstone in Africa. By the Won. Ropen Norn. Sampson 
Low, Marston and Co. 


A prize has already been offered by one of the learned societies in 
Paris for the best poem on the career of Livingstone. Whether the 
suggestion was made by the appearance of this volume we do not know, 
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but at all events Mr. Noel is quite exonerated from the slightest obliga- 
tion to explain or vindicate his choice of theme. There is a grand 
romance about the lion-hearted traveller’s life which gives an almost 
superhuman majesty to his great mission. Only a few of the world’s 
heroes have received, in the reverence paid to their declining years or to 
their lifeless remains, the kind of honour which the after verdict of cen- 
turies affirms. Livingstone for several years has been a great name and 
power in the world, whenever men needed a synonym for what was self- 
sacrificing and courageous, or charged with what Goethe called ‘demonic’ 
force of character. The news of his supposed murder passed like a shadow 
of eclipse over the civilized world, expeditions were formed at vast ex- 
— to solve the mystery of his whereabouts or disprove the fact of 

is death. Great nations almost quarrelled as to whom the honour be- 
longed of succouring him in his self-chosen career of explorer. The 
undying flame of hatred that he kindled against one form of the traffic 
in human flesh has led to treaties and arrangements likely to curb, if 
not to extinguish, the hideous curse. He died at his post, and then 
commenced a funeral ceremonial and procession, the grandest, or at 
least the longest, and perhaps gué funeral, the most noteworthy of many 
centuries. Who can wonder that a poet of such tender human sympa- 
thies as Mr. Noel, possessing such admirable preparation from African 
and Oriental travel, endowed with such strong and passionate enthusiasm, 
to set the evil of the world right, and stamp the wrong with the true 
name it ought to bear, as he has displayed in the ‘Red Flag’ and other 

oems, should have chosen Livingstone as the theme of a lyrical epic? 

t isa grand conception to make Livingstone himself the chief, if not — 
the only, interlocutor of the poem. The difficulty of the work was in- 
creased by such a daring attempt, but it disappears in the hands of 
Mr. Noel. He has seen Africa through the eyes of the great traveller, 
has made him tell the story of his own life in a sustained monologue, 
and interweave into the glittering narrative the most famous events, 
discoveries, incidents, and predictions that are associated with his 
name. He does ample justice to Livingstone’s missionary zeal and 
Christian faith, to his scientific insight, to his domestic affection, to 
the awe and love with which he was treated by the natives, to the forti- 
tude with which he suffered, and the resistless force of will with which 
he battled with numberless foes at tremendous odds. But there is a 
lofty spring in the style and an elaboration in the music of these cantos 
which ought to give the poem a high place in modern poetry. It is per- 
fectly lucid, except where a certain familiarity with African geography, 
or with the fauna and flora of the Continent, is assumed, which some- 
times leaves the ordinary reader in the jungle. However, Mr. Noel has 
boundless authority for a similar treatment of a great theme. We 
should gladly extract large portions of the first canto, which could only 
have been written by one whose own eyes could lend the colour of 
remembrance to his conception :— 


* At thy most holy source, primeval Nile! 
The Greek drank wisdom; yea, in solemn halls 
Of Memphis, in columnar stone forests 
Of mighty Karnae, rich with hieroglyph 
And pictured symbol and weird shapes of gods.’ 


He describes the visitors of Egypt, from Moses to Plato, and down 
through the ages till— 
NO, CXX. 
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‘ Here too the holiest child of mortal race 
Rested in humblest guise with a pure mother.’ 


He touches on the Sphynx and— 


‘ That colossal Memnon, while the Nile 
Poured like another morning all around 
Sweet life-engendering waters musical,—’ 


And yet does not let us forget that it is through Livingstone’s eyes 
rather than his own that he is gazing— 


‘Yea in thy fiery deserts, in the pomp 
Of lurid evenings, crimson, warm, like blood 
Thou dost devour thine own dark children crouched 
About thy cruel knees, dark Africa.’ 


Many a terrible proof is given of the horror of great darkness, the 
cruelty of African superstition, the bewildering strangeness and unique- 
ness of the woes and weakness which Livingstone set himself to bring 
to light and bring to nought, while as he says— 


‘ Now in my far enchanted solitude 
My long life moves before me like a dream.’ 


The lyric effusion with which Livingstone speaks of the death of his 
wife is noble, and grandly conceived :— 


‘Upon a gentle, green acclivity, 
Under a venerable Mowana tree, 
Garlanded with odorous flowers, 
Tranquil in the sunny hours, 
She sleeps in glory! 


‘Orchards of mango basking in the south, 
Northward fair palm, and many a noble growth 
Of Oriental forest tree, 

Where silvern Liambayee 
Wanders in glory. 


‘On his fair bosom many a sunny isle, 
Calm as herself within the heavenly smile ; 
oo the marble of her grave 
Mowana shadows gently wave, 

Waver in glory. 


‘Pearly light clouds about his purple foam 
High in the azure deep, and wide and warm 
Mount Morambala soareth high, 

Serene in mountain majesty, 
Dreaming in glory. 


‘Gleam forth, O marble, from the wilding gloom! 
Shine, O white cross, upon the martyr’s tomb ! 
Faithful toil, long-suffering care, 

Radiate over dark and fair, 
Burst into glory! ’ 


The line italicized reveals to us a touch of true genius and deep feeling, 
and the whole stanza is exquisitely musical. 
One of the finest portions of the poem is the suggestion of the fellow- 
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2 which Livingstone found in the hut they built him in which 
0 die :— 


‘ Behold a dim procession slowly moves 
Athwart the gloom! phantasmal Hero-forms, 
Scarred as with thunder; marr’d, yet glorious; 
Their pale brows aureoled with martyr-flame ; 
Lovers of men, sublime in suffering; 

Patriots of all races and all time ; 

Christian confessors whom the world admires ; 

And some, whom none regarded, saving Heaven. 
They are come to claim their brother ; and the First 
Seems like unto the lowly Son of God.’ 


The Ballads and Songs of Scotland, in View of their Influence upon 
the Character of the People. By J. Crank Murray, LL.D. 
Maemillan and Co. 


Scottish Song : a Selection of the Choicest Lyrics of Scotland. 
Compiled and Arranged with Brief Notes. By Mary 
CartyLe Arrken. Macmillan and Co. 


Dr. Murray’s essay is very superior to the productions ordinarily 
published as prize essays; it is a scholarly and philosophical treatment 
of the Scottish ballad. Concerning the influence of the ballad in 
Scotland and upon Scottish life and character there can be no doubt; 
and its distinctive place in Scotland, as contrasted with almost any 
other European country, is a curious question. That the ballad is the 
product of the national character which it helps to mould is also true. 
Dr. Murray does not theorize too much. He leaves the undefined 
influence of the ballad to be inferred and felt from his critical and his- 
on inquiry concerning its literature. This is in every way ably 

one. 

Miss Aitken’s volume is simply a selection, with a good glossary for 
the use of Sonthrons. Her arrangement is analogous to Dr. Murray’s. 
Part I., ‘Serious Love Songs ;’ or ‘ Songs of the Affections.’ Part IL, 
‘Social and Drinking Songs.’ Part ILI., ‘ Amatory Songs,’ into which a 
jovial or comic element enters. Part 1V., ‘Jacobite and War Songs.’ 
She evidently has a thorough knowledge of the literature from which she 
selects, and a high appreciation of some of its less known beauties, for 
which she makes room in her small volume, by omitting some of the 
less eminent songs of Cunningham and Burns. Here, however, are 
more than a couple of hundred of the finest songs in any language. It 
is significant that Burns, the latest of Scotland’s great song writers, 
should be the most affluent and transcendent. As Carlyle says, ‘We 
know not where to find one worthy of being second to him.’ 


Little Sealskin, and other Poems. By E. Keray. G. Bell and 
Sons. 
Surely there isa dearth of good original poetry by women just now. 


Christina Rossetti’s, however, is good; so is this. There is arare perfume, 
all its own, about the modest, unpretending little volume. It contains 
very genuine poetry; which, not being the song of an artificial bird, 
however costly and ingenious, nor a mere clever echo of some master- 
singer (of these two kinds of verse we have encugh, and to spare), but a 
very fresh true-ringing woodland note, we could ill afford to lose—even 
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though the sweet voice be not of the fullest, most varied, and most 

werful. As might be expected from the gifted authoress of ‘ Wan- 
Rerlin’ and the ‘Heroes of Asgard,’ books children love, her most 
remarkable poems are fairy poems. ‘Little Sealskin,’ ‘ ‘Thora,’ ‘ Asdisa,’ 
in their naive wonder and fresh bloom of wayward innocent strangeness, 
might have floated to us one still day over the calm summer water from 
Scandinavia. And ‘Snowbell’ is something unique in its prismatic 
fancies of frailest delicacy, of gossamer grace; impalpable as a soap- 
bubble, yet withal very lovely. We have here the little rain-song, wind- 
song, sun-song, water-song, song of the mist—rain 


‘Sliding swift to the tips of the leaves, 
Peering about with bright round eyes.’ 


‘Christina Rossetti,’ equally charming, is more definite than this; this 
reminds more of ‘The Story Without an End.’ The bird-song is 
deliciously described—supposed to be all about Snowbell. 


‘ Snowbell, Snowbell! 
Is she gone? Hush! Did you see her go¥ 
No, but the robin did, or the thrush. 
I? oh! no, no, no. 
Snowbell, can nobody tell 
Which way in the broad day ? 
Well, well, well! 
So snatching the half notes 
Out of each other’s thruats, 
Before the sound can flow, 
Clamouring and stammering they go, 
Just in the fashion of their dawn twilight chatter.’ 


We can hardly bring ourselves to find fault here; yet the dream, 
perhaps, is almost too void of coherence, exquisite though it be—and 
there are one or two false notes, like ‘In July when the year has eaten 
deep into the breast of the summer.’ Indeed, all through the volume we 
feel the wish that the authoress had a little more conscious and deliberate 
art—because she is original and whimsical ; and at times she does not 
present to us her poetic diamond, so as to set it off before us to perfect 
advantage. She does not always take the pains to disentangle the skein 
of her thoughts and feelings. Frequently, therefore, her metre sounds 
as if it were no measure at all—with no tune in it whatever. This, one 
feels, is probably deliberately peculiar; but the peculiarity is only 
occasionally successful. Occasionally, indeed, it is no doubt charming 
in its fine instinctive artlessness. Thus in the poem ‘ Days,’ one little 
bit (Feb. 14th) is very happy and fresh, both for fancy and measure. 
But the most laboured and longest poem in the volume ‘A Corre- 
spondence,’ we care for least, because there seems not to be enough art 
in the expression. It required a very high degree of perfection in the 
phrasing to make the argument (a very weighty one) clear and impres- 
sive; whereas it labours for adequate words, we think, as unsuccessfully 
as Mr. Browning in his most difficult pieces ; we seldom like the rhythm 
of this poem. 

Yet there is another class of poems which are, after all, perhaps quite 
as successful as the fairy ones. They are short pieces, full of profound 
and exquisite human feeling—often perfectly successful; poetry to be 
cherished and remembered. We hardly know a more touching and 
tuneful lyric than ‘A Farewell.’ ‘ Death’ is really a noble piece. 
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- ‘In some deep night, when all the world is still, 
He will come in, come in through that low door, 
Fearful and beautiful, and crowned and pale, 
Asrael, God’s Angei. He shall stand before 
Me face to face, and say ‘‘ Thou’rt mine, thou’rt mine!” 
My sleeping nurse will start at the new sound 
Of my rejoicing—see what I have found— 
Thine for one moment, Messenger Divine, 
Asrael, archangel, and that sudden thrill 
Of triumph shall my troubled life fulfil.’ 


‘Theodora’ is most touching—would, however, there were more 
verbal music in it! 

There is profound pathos in the fine lines ‘ Disenchanted;’ and the 
‘Mill Stream’ brings tears into one’s eyes, like some of Buchanan’s 
poetry, while the religious faith of ‘Homeless’ and ‘Incomplete ’ is 
pure, and expressed with fine telling simplicity. 

We hope the poetess will give us more of the same genuine moving 
strains ; more also of her charming fancies. 


Ninety-Three. By Vicror Huco. Translated by Frank Lex 
Beneoicr and J. Harn Friswetn. Three Vols. Sampson 
Low and Co. 


Only Victor Hugo could supply the epithets and similes necessary for 
a descriptive criticism of one of his works. It has the rush of a tempest, 
the shock of an earthquake, the intensity of a fire, the brilliancy of 
Coggia’s comet. In its daring imaginations, its elaborate antitheses, its 
clear cut epigram, its glittering magnificence, its superb rhodomontade, 
it as far transcends ordinary French writers as they transcend prosaic 
Englishmen. Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Dumas pére, are sober in 
their rhetoric compared with Victor Hugo. We are projected from 
sentence to sentence as from a series of catapults. We are dazzled 
by perpetual Roman candles, and awed by the very daring of an imagina- 
tion that apparently would not hesitate to decorate a sentence, to point 
an epigram, or to intensify an antithesis, by collecting in a prism rays of 
glory from the eternal throne. Nothing is too high for Victor Hugo to 
aspire after ; nothing is too sacred for him to touch. Hehasno sense of 
exaggeration. Every word is a superlative, every thought winged with 
fire. If we could only feel that it was merely a surprising exhibition of 
fireworks, or a grand transformation scene—if we could only be always 
in the enthusiasm of spectators of a magnificent procession, throwing up 
our caps, or feeling the thrilling sensation of the moment, we should do. 
But if we are compelled to test these delineations and descriptions by men 
and things, as they really are, we are perpetually perplexed or angered. 
We weary of being carried through the air, and long to stand on the 
solid poo Our eyes ache with the magnifiers through which we look ; 
we wish to gaze upon an honest, commonplace human face; we feel that 
truth and nature are outraged—that it is not honest sunshine that pro- 
duces the brilliancy, but Bengal lights. Every character is either a 
caricature or a Colossus, every event is melodramatic, every sentiment 
is an exaggeration, so that penetrating and even profound truths become 
pestiferous or monstrous errors. 

It would be easy, from almost every character, conversation, or descrip- 
tion in this novel, to justify this criticism. There is scarcely a character 
in the book—even those which extort our admiration the most, Michelle 
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Fléchard, Georgette, Gauvain, the Marquis de Lantenac, Cimourdain— 
which is not thus distorted beyond all possibilities of nature. Victor 

’ Hugo is not ashamed to adduce a forged letter from Prigent, Pitt’s 
agent in Vendée—‘I beg you to spare no money. We hope that the 
‘ assassinations will be committed with prudence; disguised priests and 
* women are the persons most fit for this duty ’—as a genuine representa- 
tion of Pitt’s policy; which is simply a worse assassination on Victor 
Hugo’s part; for he knows, as well as any one, that it was apocryphal, 
read in the Convention by Barére for a purpose. It is simply impossible 
to trust a single estimate or assertion of the author, so as to take a 
measure of either character or opinion from it. ‘The great genius of the 
work notwithstanding, this uniform sacrifice of truth, both of fact and 
of nature, to sensation, is to be deprecated and denounced by all who are 
jealous for the true mission of literature, whatever its forms. As 
specimens of the sheer rant into which the author’s descriptions are 
lashed, we may mention the descriptions of the Convention at the opening 
of the second volume, and that of the gun broken loose in a storm on 
the corvette Claymore, at the beginning of the first. It is as impossible 
to furnish a specimen as to supply one of a London fog or an Alpine 
thunderstorm; but here is a sentence or two: 

‘We approach the grand summit. Behold the Convention ! 

‘The gaze grows steady in presence of this height. Never has amore 
lofty spectacle appeared on the horizon of mankind. 

There is one esniage. and there is one Convention. 

‘ The Convention is, perhaps, the culminating point of history. 

‘ During its lifetime—for it lived—men did not quite understand what 
‘it was. 1t was precisely the grandeur which escaped its contemporaries ; 
‘ they were too much scared to be dazzled It was measured by 
‘ the purblind—it, which needed to be looked at by eagles. 

‘ To-day we see it in perspective, and it throws across the deep and 
‘ distant heavens, against a background at once serene and tragic—the 
‘immense profile of the French Revolution. 

* The 14th of July had delivered. 

‘ The 10th of August had thundered. 

‘ The 21st of September founded. 

‘ The 21st of September was the cquinox—was equilibrium. 

‘ Libra—the balance. It was, according to the remark of Rousseau, 

that under this sign of equality and justice the Republic was proclaimed. 
* A constellation heralded it. 

* The Convention is the first avater of the peoples.’ 

To which a sober Englishman, remembering not merely ihe free 
assemblies of Greece, and Rome, and Italy, and Switzerlaud, but those of 
his own Saxon forefathers, can simply say ‘fudge!’ ‘The tumid deserip- 
tion is as false in fact as it is in taste. It is the Convention painted by a 
Frenchman for the Surrey Gardens. It is an utter desecration of 
literary function and genius to fill page after page with such fustian. 
Hugo himself believe it to be anything approaching historic 
trut 

The conversation of Marat, Danton, and Robespierre in the café is 
another instance; only more pardonable, inasmuch as the purpose is to 
condense into one scene the policy and feelings of these three representa- 
tive leaders; but they talk in Hugoistic epigrams, and declare their 
sentiments in Napoleonic proclamations. So, again, with the long con- 
versation in the dungeon between Lantenac and Gauvain. We are 
beginning to believe that Louis Napoleon was a philosopher, and that 
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his Boulogne eagle was really the most politic way of appealing to 
Frenchmen—at any rate, to one side of their nature; for we va not 
forget their illustrious thinkers and philosophers in every department of 
literature and science. What must a man like Galect hated thought of 
such bombast? It is, we maintain, as false to the canons of dramatic 
fiction as to those of historical romance. 

This, however, is only one aspect of Victor Hugo’s work. We gladly 
recognise the genius that gleams in every page—sometimes in penetrating 
glimpses and wise maxims full of great and compressed thought; some- 
times in descriptive touches possible only to the discerning eye and regal 
faculty of the true poet; sometimes in portraiture that gives the author 
rank with great masters of the drama; sometimes in passages of tender- 
ness that draw tears; only, even in the latter—for example, in the 
opening scene in the forest, where the soldiers discover the mother and 
her three children—and in the scene in the tower of La Tourgue, where 
the children are asleep, both of which are described with exquisite pathos 
—there is the melodramatic pose, which seems inseparable from French 
genius. Let us think how much more naturally not only Shakspeare, 
but Walter Scott, or Thackeray, or George Eliot, or even Bulwer 
Lytton would have drawn it. 

The story is subordinate to the descriptive purpose of the work. It 
is a delineation, in selected scenes and characters, of the revolutionary 
passions and movements of Ninety-Three, chiefly of the war in Vendée; 
a thread of fictitious story runs through it, but is quite subordinate to 
it. It is done with wonderful power. The fiery whirlwind that swept 
over France is painted in colours vivid and lurid as itself, and with an 
imagination that would be imperial if its balance and self-control were 
equal to its intensity and daring, Upto the line of extravagance it 
excites our utmost admiration, and entrances us, as true genius always 
does; but the ‘touch too much’ spoils it, the exaggeration destroys the 
charm of truth, the glitter the charm of colour. The power of vivifying 
nature, and making it the embodiment of human passions and sympathies 
is sometimes wonderful—as, for instance, in the descriptions of the 
Breton forests, and of their influence in determining the character and 
warfare of a people (vol. ii. book iv.), more especially in the con- 
trast, p. 120, e¢ seg. between the inspiration of the plains and the 
inspiration of the mountains. 

The three great characters of the work—the Marquis de Lantenae, 
Gauvain, Cimourdain—are elaborately and powerfully drawn, and their 
relations to one another well imagined for the tragic incidents which are 
to be developed; the dénduement especially, which again is terrific in 
its melodramatic intensity. ‘The curtain falls as in a tragedy. The 
head of Gauvain falling beneath the axe of the guillotine ; Cimourdain, 
who has sentenced him, at the same moment shooting himself through 
the heart with a pistol. 

The book could have been written only by a man of very great 
genius. It will be enjoyed by Frenchmen more than by Englishmen ; 
but for those who can surrender themselves to a great sensation, and 
hold all critical considerations of truth and probability in abeyance, it 
will be a great treat. 


Waldfried. By Translated from the 
German. Three Vols. Sampson Low and Co. 


The announcement of a new novel by Auerbach, embodying a dramatic 
presentation of the wars of 1866 and 1870, excited a good deal of expec- 
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tation. The fine poetic imagination of the author, and the dramatic 
grandeur and transcendent importance of the events to be delineated, 
not unnaturally led to the expectation of a great German classic as the 
result. This hope has not been fulfilled. The feeling is pure and 
refined, the sentiment noble, and the glow of patriotic enthusiasm is 
that of a fine idealizing mind, but the work lacks strength and vivacity. 
It cannot be compared in vivid intensity with the analogous novels of 
MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. Herr Waldfried is a patriotic Austrian, coeval 
with the century, whose patrimonial estate is somewhere on the borders of 
Alsace, within sound of the cannon of Strasburg. His yearnings for Ger- 
man unity struggle against his fidelity to Austria, and his dislike of 
Prussia. He has several children—Ludwig, who is in America, Richard,. 
who is a professor, and Ernst, the youngest, who, refusing to fight in the fra- 
tricidal war of 1866, deserts to France. There are daughters and daughters- 
in-law, as well as sons-in-law besides, in somewhat bewildering genealogy; 
and a sufficient variety of characters are introduced to represent the mani- 
fold views and passions which have agitated German social life during 
the last decade. Waldfried is a deputy first at Frankfort, in 1865, and 
afterwards at Berlin, in 1871, and on the whole is favourable to the 
Prussian unification of Germany. The sorrow and humiliation of the 
war of 1866 are swallowed up in the common German patriotism of 
that of 1870, and this transformation is exhibited with considerable 
skill. An interesting vein runs through the book in the American ideas 
and feelings of Ludwig. Its defect is lack of dramatic vividness ; it only 
touches where it should pourtray, and pourtrays only in faint colours. 
It is suffused with somewhat of mist, although some of the characters 
are well conceived and etched, especially those of Martella and Annette. 
It is not equal to its theme, but it is a fine ideal representation of the 
new birth of Germany, in which all that is best in European feeling 
has hearty joy. Herr Auerbach may be assured that England has 
no feeling but that of rejoicing in the development of German unity, 
and that Prussia, which in common with all Europe, it does not very 
heartily like, seems to besoftening down under the influence of prosperity. 


Young Brown; or, the Law of Inheritance. By the Author of 
‘The Member for Paris,’ ‘Men of the Second Empire.’ 
Three Vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


There is in ‘Young Brown’ a great deal of cleverness, but it is somewhat 
hard and wayward. It is not somuch a vein of sarcasm that runs through 
it, as it is an atmosphere of sarcasm that suffuses it. The purpose of the 
writer is to expose the iniquities that may be committed by a duke, and 
the impunity given first to his profligacies by his rank, and next to his 
extravagance by the law of inheritance. Almost every part of the story 
is framed to exhibit these, and they are pursued relentlessiy, almost 
aavagely, from beginning to end. ‘The plot of the story is moreover 
intolerably intricate, and we have failed to discover how it illustrates 
the law of inheritance. The author has written an elaborate preface to 
justify himself, first in presuming so to delineate the character of a 
duke, and next to make his story turn upon an act of thoughtless pro- 
fligacy. To the world generally the preface is superfluous. It has 
more than once seen just retribution fall even upon spendthrift and 
profligate dukes, not without a sorrow for their dishonour, but with a 
righteous satisfaction in which upright men of all classes have shared. 
The execration which, in the last generation, even a profligate monarch pro- 
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yoked, may well assure any writer of approbation in anhonest denunciation 
of profligacy, nor need the author justify his treatment of such a theme by 
an appeal to Balzac and Fielding ; if his argument means anything it is 
that genius justifies immoral writings. The most prudish moralist would 
have no wish to ignore so fruitful a source of misery and wrong as is here 
treated. Ali depends upon the purpose and sympathy and treatment of 
the writer. The present writer needs no apology so far. He has casti- 
gated vice in high places with a stern, bold hand, and has thereby done 
service to good morals, while his delineation of Lord Kinsgear and Lord 
Punjaub may well redeem him from the reproof of class denunciation or 
prejudice. ‘here is an air of wild improbability about the story, but this 
is not so much in its separate incidents as in their convenient concate- 
nations. But how would novels get written if it were not for an unusual 
concurrence of fortunate coincidences? Perhaps the chief improbability 
is in the development and social elevation of ‘ Young Brown,’ his 
belongings and opportunities being taken into account. There is, however, 
nothing in this very violent, or that transgresses the novelist’s licence. 
The book is not very pleasant to read, but it is thoroughly wholesome, 
and we can only hope that a satire on the vices and anomalies of aristo- 
cratic life, and on official corruption generally, so clever and severe, 
and we must add, not even yet untimely, may do the moral service 
which the author desires. 


Sylvia’s Choice. By Groratana M, Crarx. Two Vols. Hurst 
and Blackett. 


Sylvia is the daughter of an affluent banker, whose cold, selfish wife 
has married him for his wealth. He is suddenly reduced to poverty by 
the failure of the bank, and his wife and her father and mother combine 
to get rid of him by inducing him to emigrate te Queensland; his wife 
and their child Sylvia, a little girl of five years old, taking up their 
abode with Sir William Falkland, the father of the former. After a 
year or two the banished husband is heard of no more, and it is assumed 
that he is dead. Meanwhile Sylvia grows up to womanhood, and is 
sought in marriage by a heavy wealthy cousin, thirteen years older than 
herself. The heavy pressure of the hard and heartless worldliness of 
her family causes her to distrust her own judgment and instinct, and she 
accepts him. Accidentally she hears of her father, who is getting his 
living as a watchmaker in Brompton. She discovers him, to the 
dismay of her family and her lover, and at length makes her choice 
between him and them, by taking up her abode with him. Ulti- 
mately she accepts a kind of Bohemian literary man, a friend of her 
father, and apparently all communication with her mother’s family 
ceases. This is ‘Sylvia’s choice,’ and it is justified by the skilful 
delineation of the hard worldliness of the one side and the noble affec- 
tions of the other. It is a well-written story, and, although in somewhat 
violent ways, it inculcates the much-needed lesson that 


‘Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.’ 
Under Seal of Confession. By Aver. Beaumont, Author of 
‘ Thornicroft’s Model.’ Sampson Low and Co. 
There is a distinct individuality in this novel, and a well-defined back- 
ground of North-East Northumbrian scenery, which show artistic con- 
ception and care. Philip Brereton, the son and heir of the great family 
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of the locality, falls in love with Stella Vane, a poor ciergyman’s 
daughter. All would have gone right, the disparity of circumstances 
notwithstanding, but for the fussy folly of Stella’s mother—who so 
schools her daughter about the desirableness of so good a match, and of 
the way to secure it, that she makes it impossible for Stella’s delicate 
honour to accept him. She refuses him, and all the complications of the 
story come thereof:—Philip’s self-deluded fancy for Alice Etheridge, 
and his engagement to her; and Rose’s constancy to her secret love, John 
Westcourt’s noble worship notwithstanding. The knot is cut by the 
tragic death of Alice, who falls from a ledge of a cliff into the sea, 
although a rejected lover, Richardson, might have saved her. This, his 
crime, he tells Stella’s brother, a Roman Catholic priest, who, under 
seal of confession, is bound to respect it; afterwards he repeats 
his confession, when walking with him, and in spite of Father 
Vane’s warning; whereupon the latier denounces him, and he 
is arrested, on the charge of murder, but is acquitted of the formal 
crime, although he bears the burden of the moral responsibility. ‘The 
story is well told, and some of the characters are conceived with con- 
siderable originality; Dr. [theridge, for example, the enthusiastic 
antiquary. The veins of shrewd worldly sense and of high religious 
sentiment, which are inwrought in the archeological texture of his 
character, are both artistic and true. The death of Alice is a little 
too melodramatic—esyecially when it is so manifestly convenient. 
The novel is written with a good deal of shrewd discrimination, and 
inlaid with sagacious remarks; but we are at a loss to understand how 
the hero, as yet unmarried, could lose his election on account of Mr. 
Gladstone’s ecclesiastical measures five years ago, and attain to the 
honours of grandfatherhood, in the closing summary of the story. 


Rough Hewn. By Mrs. Day, Author of ‘Frem Birth to 
Bridal.’ Hurst and Blackett. 


The psychological conception of Edmund Barion’s development 
indicates close and shrewd study of human nature. A frank energetic 
nature, with strong wuscular propensities, he is altogether out of place 
in the office of his uncle, the brewer; and begins to get among a loose 
set, led by Gilbert Drake, a veterinary surgeon—the mild and aimless 
rascal of the piece. He gambles a little, drinks a little, and flirts with a 
little too much of sericus purpose with a pretty housemaid. His 
oo empeaed with Rose Lester reveals himself to himself. He forms a 
sudden resolution, and emigrates to Australia, where he meets a fine 
specimen of a Scotchman, keeps cattle, goes to the diggings, has a mild 
love attack, makes money, and shows that, although rough hewn, his 
character is close-grained, and can take a fine polish. He develops into 
a noble fellow, comes home to see his father before he dies, renews his 
acquaintance with Nose Lester, gets into an aristocratic circle, is the 
hero of a fire, carries all before him by his personal qualities, accepts 
the post of manager to a large timber business belonging to Rose’s 
aunt—one of those eccentric, strong-willed, benevolent old aunts of 
whom we had a specimen in‘ B :’ an Autobiography, and who are rather in 
the ascendant just now—marries Rose, and becomes, first partner, then 
proprietor of the business. 

The novel is strong, clever, and wholesome, and suggests the lesson 
that we need not despair ofa fine nature. It is carefully written ; its 
characters are well studied and discriminate. Altogether it may be recom- 
mended to novel readers, as likely both to interest them and to give a 
right impulse to moral feeling. 
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One Only. By E.C.P. Two Vols. Sampson Low and Co. 


This story is written in a straightforward common sense way, with 
neither pretence nor false sentiment. It is a story of two generations ; 
twenty-live years elapse, and the drama shifts from the first actors to 
their children. The heroine Rose, the daughter of a Major Camden, 
residing in a country town, captivates first John Atherley, the young 
banker, a strong, generous, and noble nature; next, Charles Fenwick, 
his friend, a man older in years, and in his way good and generous, 
but in habits and qualities almost opposite to those of John; thirdly, 
Henry Dupuis, of whom we see and hear nothing save that he comes to 
Aldenham fishing, and is studying for the Church at Oxford. She refuses 
John Atherley, tacitly acce;ts the wealthy Charles Fenwick, and then 
elopes with the penniless Henry Dupuis. She is a psychological 
puzzle ; we cannot uaderstand why she should go so far with Fenwick, 
when clearly she intended tomarry Dupuis. We think, too, that flirt as 
she was, it is false in psychology to represent her as meanly borrowing 
money of the former to enable her elopement with the latter. For the rest 
the delineations of Fenwick’s good, generous, faithful, prosy old fogeyness, 
and of his mother and brotier are admirable; the portrait-painting, 
indeed, indicates keen observation of character and a skilful pencil in its 
delineation. Dupuis becomes a poor soured parson. _ ‘I'wenty-five years 
after, Rose is again introduced to us—a washed out, disappointed woman, 
but greatly improved in character—adversity has sobered and sweetened 
her ; she is the mother of three sons, one of whom, Harry, is a fine 
generous, self-reliant lad, who goes to Aldenham to ask employment of 
John Atherley. He is received with that softening of forgiveness which 
years bring, does his duty as a bank clerk, makes the acquaintance of 
valetudinarian Charles Fenwick, who cherishes even yet the memory of 
his mother, wins his confidence and affection, and falls in love with Meg, 
John Atherley’s daughter. His mother dies. All Charles Fenwick’s 
relatives are dead; and when he himself dies, it is found that he has made 
his lost Rose’s son heir to all his property—some £18,000 a year. The 
story is well written, and is good and wholesome. 


Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and other Essays. By Davin Mas- 
son, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Macmillan 
and Co. 


Though there is generally much that is worthy of note in Professor 
Masson’s writing, we are not quite sure that he has done wisely in re- 
publishing his early essay on Wordsworth, which dates from 1850. The 
simplest of poets in respect of his themes, Wordsworth was, perhaps un- 
consciously, one of the subtlest of poets in his mode of treating them; 
and, in spite of appearances, he is one of the hardest of poets to criticise, 
simply because there is no approach to him save by the access of full 
sympathy. It was here that Jettery, and the critics whom he represents, 
so entirely failed; and though Professor Masson cannot be classed with 
them, his mode of approzch is, after all, philosophic and not sympathetic. 
He lays down laws about poetry; he rather inclines to demonstrate 
closely, though seldom dryly, what it ought to be, and we find ourselves 
continually asking whether, after all, the very raison d’étre of the true 
poet is that he does not acknowledge these critical dicta, or have an 
regard to them in his working. But nothing could be better than the slight 
biographical sketches of the men which are thrown into these essays. 
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Mr. Masson—and it is the highest praise we could give—is bright and 
interesting and graceful always, when he comes to deal with character, 
and he arranges his facts with wonderful illustrative tact. Especially is 
this so in the case of the article on Keats, which, besides, has a touch of 
the enthusiasm we rather desiderate in the first essay, laboured as it is. 
The essay on Shelley, too, has some hint of this; but we cannot regard 
Professor Masson’s distinction between ‘objective’ and ‘subjective’ 
poets as final, when he says that the one ‘ preaches when he sings,’ and 
the other does not. The essay, ‘ Theories of Poetry,’ is written with 
power and knowledge, and we have read it with a certain unsatisfactory 
pleasure. In our view, perhaps naturally, the best part of the volume is 
the article, with which it closes, on ‘ Prose and Verse,’ based on the 
works of Thomas De Quincey, on whom we have some morsels of most 
incisive and intelligent criticism. Mr. Masson somehow rises up more 
naturally to the level of Mr. De Quincey’s imaginative prose than he does 
to the level of Wordsworth’s wonderfully reserved yet often really im- 
passioned verse. Some elements contributed to English literature by 
Scotland Mr. Masson has missed; but these we cannot now pause to 
signalise. This volume has much in it that is instructive, elevating, and 
enjoyable—more than can be said of most books of reprinted essays ; and 
when we have said this, do we not say what most writers, after all, crave 
to have said of their writings ? 


History of French Literature, adapted from the French of M. 
Demogeot. By Curistiana Rivingtons. 


This volume, which is one of a series embracing a variety of subjects, 
historical and literary, will doubtless prove welcome to many English 
readers. In a clear, condensed, and yet comprehensive form, it treats 
of French literature from the earliest times down to the present. Com- 
mencing with the sixth century, and glancing at the Middle Ages, the 
period of the Renaissance, and the succeeding periods, it closes with the 
Revolution of 1830. Throughout, the development and the varying phases 
of the literature of France are presented with all the fulness and detail 
compatible with the character and design of a handbook. Early Gaulish 
culture, Druidical legends and theology, monasticism, the rise of the 
language of romance, the troubadours, the influence of Italy on French 
taste, and the effect of Roman jurisprudence, philosophy, and oratory, 
are all dealt with in a manner that will be found satisfactory. Nor 
less interesting will the reader find the numerous notices of the dis- 
tinguished orators, philosophers, poets, and literary men contained in 
the volume. As is intimated on the title-page, the volume is adapted 
from the French of M. Demogeot, but the rendering is in all respects 
worthy of the original. It is clear, idiomatic, and flowing, possessing 
all the characteristic of good English composition. Its perusal will 
furnish abundant evidence of the richness and variety of French 
literature, of which it is a good and sufficient handbook. 


Philosophers and Fools. By Jutta Duurtnc. Triibner and Co, 


In the preface of this work the authoress says that it was written with 
the object of inducing others to enter upon the study of man, believing, as 
she does, that this is one of the noblest of human pursuits. Accordingly, 
the book consists of nine chapters, each of which is a study of some 
ethical, philosophical, or social question. ‘The first chapter, the heading 
of which furnishes the title of the book, may be taken as a sample of the 
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rest. Commencing with a satirical quotation from Douglas Jerrold on 
modern social life, it proceeds to lay down the canon that all men may be 
broadly classed either as philosophers or fools, according to the ends and 
modes of their lives; and then goes on to consider how we ourselves 
may become worthy to be classed as true philosophers. After this there 
follows a chapter entitled ‘ Finding our Level,’ which treats of how men 
may find that field for their energy which suits their special characters 
and capacities. These two and the remaining seven chapters are written 
from a standpoint of high morality and pure reason; they breathe 
throughout a spirit of pure stoicism. There is, however, a lack of human 
sympathy, which renders the dissertations chilling, while the enormous 
influence of religion on our social life, although, not actually excluded, 
is yet hardly adverted to. The authoress is fond of quoting passages 
from great writers and thinkers relating to the subject in hand, which 
lends an extraneous interest, and gives the work the character of a col- 
lection of lay sermons on texts, taken from standard authors. Whatever 
Americans may be capable of in the way of hard reading, few English 
readers will, we fancy, be found to read and thoroughly digest this 
volume, as the want of concreteness, and the uniform flow of abstruse 
and somewhat vague thought renders it essentially stiffreading ; though, 
at the same time, a careful perusal will discover passages of fine senti- 
ment and real thought. 


Under the Limes. By the Author of ‘Christina North.’ Two 
Vols. Macmillan and Co. 


The author of ‘Christina North’ has again furnished us with a study 
of domestic life. ‘Still Life’ would be a more accurate phrase. There 
is scarcely a vestige of action (beyond one game of croquet) in this quiet 
drama, and though a confused mention of certain consanguinities occurs, 
there are no true relationships. A household consists of a tranquil 
nothingly old lady, who is a lay figure in the story, and a group of her 
great grandchildren. The father and mother of these children are in 
India ; who their four grand-parents were does not appear. Their aunt, 
Rose Anstie, is the sister of the said absent father, and is taking care of 
the children. A Mrs. Carey is a third element of the story, who is the 
daughter of the old lady and the aunt of Rose. She has lost her husband, 
and has brought home with her a step-son, Sir Lawrence Carey, about 
Rose’s age, who, for the greater part of the volumes, loiters and lolls 
‘Under the Limes’ in the most exquisite ¢nsouciance, apparently with- 
out the power of doing or designing anything. Then the father and 
mother of Etta Laugel seem to sustain no genuine relationship either to 
each other or to her. Sebastian Viner, the artist who first wins Rose 
Anstie’s heart, and then almost breaks it by nearly winning Etta’s hand, 
is an isolated being, who realizes at last, after the demolition of his first 
ideal, that there is much more real joy to be found with the home-spun 
self-sacrificing goodness of Rose than with the pretty face and shallow 
nature of Etta. Still the characters of the lazy, listless, good-natured 
Lawrence, whom it is a great pity to kill just when he begins to develop ; 
the passionate worship rendered by Viner to his own ideal before he was 
disenchanted ; the analysis of Rose’s self-communing, apparently placid 
nature ; the dear silly chatty old maids, who trot in and out, with one 
silk dress and one idea between them; Mrs. Carey’s fussiness, and Mrs. 
Laugel's officious vulgarity, are all admirably drawn, and reveal much 
sélf-repression on the part of the authoress. There is an inevitable par- 
son of the hard-working ritualistic type, who is vehement in his raid 
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against poverty, and who preaches a fair, though vapid, collection 
sermon, and to the enenteknent of everybody obtains one hundred 
pounds for his poor parishioners. We will not now discuss whether the 
self-hiding faculty which in the storm and swoop of passion appears 
awfully calm and provokingly unembarrassed, one ean look you full in 
the face and give no sign of other than self-composure when all the deep 
is broken up within, is, after all, the paragon of excellence and truth; 
whether the shallower nature which cannot conceal its lack of sympathy 
and discernment has not a virtue of truth which is perverted in the 
higher personality. Perhaps the author of ‘Under the Limes’ has 
meant to suggest the inquiry. At all events, she has written a quiet, 
pleasant, story. 


Dare to Do Right. Three Tales. By Junta A. Matnews, Author of 
‘The Golden Ladder Series,’ ‘Drayton Hall Stories, &¢. (James 
Nisbet and Co.) The tone and principles of the three stories contained 
in this volume are admirable. In the first the moulding and elevating 
power of trust is shown; in the second the influence of evil companion- 
ship and the result of a penitent confession of wrong-doing are very 
happily illustrated; and in the third the remarkable effect on life and 
character produced by a little child is strikingly wrought out.—Heart’s- 
Ease in the Family. By Emma Janz Worsotse, Author of ‘ Husbands 
and Wives,’ ‘ Nobly Born,’ &e. (James Clarke and Co.) This is one of 
the best stories of this prolific writer. It well illustrates the defective- 
ness of education without religion, and the marvellous effects of 
Christianity, as exhibited in the case of a child, leading to the trans- 
formation of a whole family.—Zmilia’s Inheritance. By Emma Jane 
Worpsotse, Author of ‘ Husbands and Wives,’ ‘The House of Bondage,’ 
&e. (James Clarke and Co.) Like all the stories of this author, 
‘Emilia’s Inheritance’ merits perusal. It is perhaps a little wire-drawn 
and tedious, but it conveys useful lessons.—Drucie’s Own Story. By 
Agnes Girerne, Author of ‘The Curate’s Home,’ ‘Not Forsaken,’ &e. 
(Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) The subject of this story tells her own 
tale, and does it well and beautifully. The development of her character 
and the influence it exerts on those with whom she associates are 
charmingly told; nor less admirably is the duty of personal effort and 
outspokenness on the subject of religion presented.—Bessie Gordon's 
Story. By Maaorz Symineton, Author of ‘The Snow Queen,’ 
‘Nessic’s Hero,’ &c. (James Clarke and Co.) Miss Symington always 
writes well. Her former stories evinced taste, discrimination, and 
descriptive power, and in this there is no falling off. The plot of the 
story is well conceived, and the delineation of character evinces keen- 
ness and accuracy of insight.—Mecollections of the Life of Countess 
Matilda von der Recke Volmerslein. By her Davucurer. Translated from 
the German. With an Introduction by the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
(Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) This is certainly one of the most 
remarkable biographies we have ever met with. It exhibits a devoted- 
ness and zeal in the cause of Christian beneficence, combined with a 
modesty and self-denial, rarely seen. It illustrates the power of 
Christianity in a manner that cannot fail to call forth very great 
admiration. It is not the impulse of enthusiasm, but the manifestation 
of calm, uniform, heaven-descended principle.—Leaves from Elim. By 
Marianne Farnincuam. (James Clarke and Co.) The author has 
done well to collect these sweet and graceful effusions. They are far 
above the run of ordinary attempts at verse. They are not only flowing 
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and musical in structure, but are vital with the spirit of exquisite senti- 
ment. To many readers they will be welcome, not only on sunny 
summer days, but by the fireside on the gloomy days of winter.—Soul 
Echoes ; or, Reflected Influence. By Sanson, Author of ‘ Blind Olive; or, 
Dr. Grenvell’s Infatuation.’ (S. W. Partridge.) The story is very well 
told, and the design is of a high character. Perhaps the ideal of the 
more prominent persons introduced is too brightly coloured, and the 
style a little strained.—The Works of Alfred Tennyson: English 
Idylls and other Poems. (Henry 8. King and Co.) The second volume 
of Messrs. King’s elegant and very convenient cabinet edition 
of Tennyson’s Poems, for the pocket or portmanteau; about which 
all that needs be said is, that it is for its purpose the best edition 
of the laureate’s works.—Zhe Shakespeare Argosy; containing 
most of the wealth of Shakespeare’s wisdom and wit, gg may: 
arranged and classified. By Captain A. F. P. Harcourt. (Henry 8. 
King and Co.) Shakespeare can be presented in no form that is not 
welcome. Under alphabetical headings Captain Harcourt arranges a 
good-sized volume of illustrative quotations, forming a kind of common- 
place book of the great dramatist. Everything, of course, depends upon 
the judgment displayed. Captain Harcourt has been judicious, avoiding 
triviality on the one hand, and giving easy reference to important senti- 
ments on the other. As always, a fresh suggestion is made of Shakes- 
peare’s inexhaustible wealth and profound wisdom.—Hymus for all 
Seasons. By Henry’ T. Heywoop, B.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
Our commendation of Mr. Heywood’s hymns must be negative. 
They violate no proprieties of composition and offend no delicacies of 
religious feeling. They are smooth, devotional, and orthodox, but they are 
commonplace. No special felicities of thought or expression elevate the 
rhyming into poetry, the devotional musing into song. They do not 
enetrate lak , or surprise to enjoyment, or touch to deep feeling. 

uther set the decalogue to music, but we suspect the result was hardly 
poetry, and yet it might be sung. We have lighted upon no hymn that 
we should either refuse or much care to sing.—Hymns and Sacred 
Lyrics. By Goprrey Taurine, B.A. (Henry §. King and Co.) The 
place which many of Mr. Thring’s hymns has won in the principal 
hymnals of the day, not in those of his own church only, but also in 
those of the Free Churches, is a sufficient attestation of their merit. It 
is not easy to define a good hymn. Many lyrics, exquisite in their 
poetry, are defective as hymns; while many whose poetical quality is 
only moderate have been eagerly accepted as precious expressions for 
devotional feeling. Mr. Thring’s hymns are smooth in their poetical 
form, and have that instinctive touch which liberates religious feeling, 
as well as tenderness of sympathy and beauty of expression for the 
embodiment of it. They fall short of the sublime conceptions, the 
heavenward impulses, and the strong, reverent passion, which place 
Watts and Wesley incomparably above all our hymn writers, and which 
make David’s Psalms so transcendent; but many of the hymns are very 
sweet and will live. Perhaps the most popular and the best is ‘ Saviour, 
blessed Saviour.’ It is really a fine hymn, with the true lyrical and 
devotional feeling, and with a fine development of idea. The Church 
Consecration Hymn also, although echoing little too much Dr. Bonar’s 
fine litany, is nobly conceived.—Hymas and other Verses. By W1L11aM 
Bricut, D.D. Second Edition. Enlarged. (Rivingtons.) The new 
edition of Dr. Bright’s hymns contains twenty additional compo- 
sitions. One recvils from an argument to prove the eternity of 
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suffering, in the shape of a hymn. Nor do we like to see Antichrist 
abused in verse. Themes like these demand grave and exact arguments. 
Dr. Bright rises much higher when noble aspirations and sympathies 
find expression ; of course, the sacramental hymns are full of transub- 
stantiation. We wish that Dr. Bright had indicated the hymns that 
are translations, and their authorship. Some of his compositions are 
sweet and devotional, and deserve a place in the hymnals of the Church.— 
Hymas and Verses. Original and Translated. By Henry Downton, 

.A. (Henry S. King and Co.) Mr. Downton has gathered together 
hymns, translations, sonnets, &c., which have appeared in various periodi- 
cals, and won favour therein. Among them appear several translations 
from the French of Vinet, Oberlin, Adolphe Monod, D’Aubigné, and 
others. Like hosts of others, Mr. Downton writes hymns with which no 
fault can be found, and which can be sung with edification; but which 


‘do not live inthe memory and heart through any distinctive qualities.— 


Home Songs for Quiet Hours. Edited by the Rev. R. H. Baynes, M.A. 
(Henry S. King and Co.) Mr. Baynes has added another to the four or 
five anthologies of English verse which he has culled. He has drawn 
the contents of this elegant little volume of devotional poetry from 
diversified sources. Many of them are new to us; one or two by Sarah 
Doudney, and one or two of the editor’s, are very sweet. It is a very 
choice little volume.— Wayside Wells; or, Thoughts from Deepdale. 
By Atexanper Lamont. (Hodder and Stoughton.) There is a great 
charm of simple beauty and tender dainty thought about these 
papers. They are the musings of a recluse about all sorts of things 
—books, twilights, sunsets, faded leaves, &c., with a considerable 
degree of intellectual strength and freshness. They combine a re- 
finement and beauty of expression that could come only from a 
beautiful soul—meditative, imaginative, and pure—filtering all rough 
and coarse things through a sympathetic and idealizing feeling. 
The Old Lieutenant’s Story is full of beautiful pathos, tenderly con- 
ceived, and artistically expressed. It is a very choice little volume. 
—Flood, Field, and Forest. By Roorer. Fourth 
tion. (W. Isbister and Co.) A book about natural history and 
field sports that will be very popular with boys. In the auto- 
biographies of a salmon and a fox we are told about their habits, 
experiences, and perils. Another chapter tells us about birds’ nesting, 
rat catching, badger hunting, fen shooting, &c., to which is appended 
an amusing account of arun after a bag-fox. It is a book worthy of 
Harry Hieover.—Little Folks: a Magazine for the Young. Vol. VII. 
(Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) Little things play the greatest part in 
life, and, chief of all, the jittle things that minister to little folk. 
Nothing can be more important than the character for wisdom and 
goodness of the literature of the nursery, which gives the first mould 
and tone to the intellect and heart. Of all the affluent provision for 
this, no magazine excels ‘T.ittle Folks’ in its wise simplicity, its 
gracious geniality, and the skilful variety and excellence of matter and 
illustration, grave and gay, with which it interests its readers. No 
magazine of the month is anticipated more eagerly, or read with more 
avidity. —W. Wallbridge’s Miscellanies. A New Edition. (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall,and Co.) A collection of short papers, essays, tales, sketches, &c., 
published in different volumes some thirty years ago, then collected 
into a single volume in 1851, of which the present is a revised edition. 
No clue to the author is given. It is a book of pleasant trifles ; perhaps 
the best things in it are some of the definitions of the ‘Council 
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of Four,’ e.g., Marriage—Love in a Prison; Bachelor—Adam with 
a choice of Eves; Metaphysics—Feeling for a Science in the Dark; 
Paper—A Poor Flat Much Put Upon; Monk—A Man who Com- 
mits Himself to Prison for being Religious; Sleep—Easy Lessons 
in Death ; Wine—Bottled Fever; Music—A Soul Seeking a Body.— 
Seven Years of a Life. (Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas.) The 
great merit of this little story is the quiet truth, and, we must add, the 
pure English with which it is written. It is the history of a Scotch 
family at Glencraig, and of the vicissitudes which death and the tender 
passion bring. The characters are drawn with a good deal of subtie and 
delicate truth, as, for example, that of Guy, in which the partial defects 
of a true and noble heart, and the degree of unfaithfulness possible to it, 
are skilfully delineated. According to what seems to be the matri- 
monial canon of modern novels, the heroine, Aunie, eventually marries 
a man some fifteen or twenty years older than herself. She is a true 
womanly woman, of whom, perhaps, Guy was hardly worthy, but whose 
ultimate choice, Edward St. John, does not interest as much. Misan- 
thropy may have the kind of development represented, but we are not 
sure. At any rate, we should like a canon to be laid down in the Court 
of Love, that in no novel shall a greater disparity between husband and 
wife than, say ten years, be admissible. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Forgiveness and Law, grounded in Principles interpreted by 
Human Analogies. By Worace Busunett, D.D. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


We must first protest with the utmost resentment against the bar- 
- barous style in which Dr, Bushnell has written this volume. Save for 
the vitality which he has put into it, it would be utterly unreadable. 
- Uncouth verbalizations, abominable idioms—rightly or wrongly attributed 
by Englishmen partly to the unconventional dariug of American demo- 
- cratic ideas in literature, partly to defective literary discipline, and partly 


: to a defective sense of both rhythm and reverence—are here exaggerated 
i into harsh, rugged sentences, arbitrary in construction, and consisting of 


d the most outrageous words, enough to break one’s teeth. We scarcely 
f remember a more difficult and excruciating literary task than the perusal 
[ of this volume has been. Such phrases as ‘a good square paying-in of 
n ‘pains,’ the hard-pan basis of justice,’ ‘ the overhang of his will,’ and scores 
c of other colloquialisms, vulgarities, and outrageous adjectives—as bad or 
d worse—which we meet with in the perusal of the volume, are an offence 
d against literature, and utterly unnecessary for either lucidity or force. 
yr Hooker, Bacon, Bishop Butler, and others, have had as severe a meta- 
8 hysical thesis to expound as Dr. Bushnell imagines to have fallen to his 
d ot; but they did not think it necessary to torture language, and coin 
o | expletives and adjectives as he has done. Only interest in the theme 
‘ef that he discusses, and respect for Dr. Bushnell’s thorough honesty and 
r- [| independence as a thinker, and for his heart of genuine love and fealty to 
is Christ, could have carried us through the volume. We put emphasis 
dd upon this, not only in the interests of literature, but of Dr. Bushnell 
n. | himself; for he thereby places his argument at a great disadvantage. 

8 The book is a revision, if not a recantation, and Dr. Bushnell withdraws 
il | Parts IIT. and IV. of his volume—on ‘The Vicarious Sacrifice’—with a 
NO. CXx. ae 
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view, at a future time, of recasting and remoulding the residuary portion 
with this new section. The portion thus substituted is that which treats 
of the question or dogma of the Atonement. Dr. Bushnell says that he 
has been constrained to this revision by ‘ the unexpected arrival of fresh 
light ;’ and, with admirable candour, that ‘ there is no reason personal to 
‘myself why I should be fastened to my own small measures when larger 
‘measures are given me.’ ‘I donot pretend to say that I have these amend- 
‘ments by any private revelation; I only know that I have them as being 
‘found by them, and not as having found them myself. Perhaps our new 
‘ seeing in such matters is, at times, but our mood; and yet, perhaps, our 
‘mood may be our gift of seeing.’ ‘It has to me the nature of an occur- 
‘rence rather than of a discovery; for how can that be called a discovery 
‘ which the Master’s words have been plainly teaching for eighteen hundred 
‘years, and which we, His disciples, have, by some unaccountable dul- 
‘ness missed, even down to a particular day of accident, within the last six 
‘months.’ All most adinirable, only these ingenuous acknowledgments 
of progressive light should, we think, have softened some of Dr. Bush- 
nell’s expressions towards those who, in other moods, perhaps like his 
own earlier ones, see the work of Christ differently. Unless Dr. Bushnell 
claims to be God’s special, not to say infallible, prophet to the theo- 
logians of the entire Christian Church until ‘ within the last six months,’ 
his new teaching should surely be propounded diffidently, and with the 
consciousness that his mood and vision are not necessarily the truer 
because they are the later. There is always a prima facie presumption 
against a new prophet, whose teachings are out of the line of normal 
development, and amount to a reversal of the teachings of those who have 
preceded him. All true advance must be in the lines of former progress. 
And when a man professes to have made a discovery in a cardinal doc- 
trine of Christianity, which all the earnest and gifted thinkers of the 
Church have altogether missed, they will not be irreverent worldlings 
only who class him with the ingenious fanatics of all sciences and of all 
ages, who think it their mission to ‘ make all things new.’ That in every 
age theological science does advance is necessarily true. It would not 
only be an anomaly, it would be the absolute condemnation of theology 
if it did not. ‘There has scarcely been a generation in which some modi- 


‘fication of the forms of great fundamental dogmas has not been 


witnessed; the substance remaining the same, but the accidental modes 
of holding it changing. This has especially been the case with the 
Atonement. While, in its great fundamental idea of expiation or 
sacrifice for sins, it has been one of the most immutable and fundamental 
beliefs of Christian theology and life, the scientific conception of it has 
undergone constant changes, from the simple historic apprehensions of 
the early Church to the forensic ‘sqtis/actio’ of Anselm; and thence 
through various modifications of the latter—Lutheran, Calvinistic, 
'Tridentine, Arminian, &c.—to the broader moral conceptions of our own 
day. Most theologians of upwards of fifty years of age must be conscious 
of the change which has passed upon the scientific conceptions of their 
own student life. And yet, through all these changes, which all schools 
of thought have alike experienced, the great fundamental principle upon 
which practical dependence for acceptance with God has rested has been 
vitally held; it has been science only, not religicus life, which has 
experienced the change. Those who, like Dr. Bushnell, Dr. Young, the 
late Mv. Maurice, and some Unitarian divines, have held the ‘ moral view,’ 
have hitherto been a minority of scientific theologians, so small as not 
to affect this general characterization. 
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The discovery which has modified Dr. Bushnell’s moral theory of the 

Atonement, and led to the reconstruction of this part of his former 
book is, that the essential condition of true forgiveness, on the part of 
the forgiver, is, that he must incur cost and endure pain in order to 
‘new temper and liquefy the reluctant nature. And this making cost 
will be his propitiation of himself.’ The phrase is somewhat ambiguous. 
It seems to mean that such cost and endurance will have a propitiatin 
effect upon the forgiver’s own feeling, and will make his volition an 
word of forgiveness a deep, thorough, and tender sympathy. ‘Our 
‘moral pathologies and those of God make faithful answer to each 
‘other, and He is brought so close to us that almost anything that 
‘occurs in the workings or exigencies of our moral instincts may even 
‘be expected in His.’ The only other possible meaning is the ordinary 
moral theory, that what God does or suffers in order to save men 
propitiates them and, exercises upon them a coustraining, subduing, 
moral influence. 

Both theories are inversions of the ordinary idea of propitiation. In 
the latter God does something that propitiates man, in the former God 
first propitiates Himself, produces in Himself by cost and suffering a 
genuine and thorough forgiving sympathy, which, when produced, becomes 
the effective mora! influence which propitiates men. The latter is Dr. Bush- 
nell’s new discovery, which he argues out at length. ‘ True forgiveness,’ 
he tells us, in characteristic phraseology, ‘ that which forgives as God in 
‘ Christ hath forgiven, is no such letting up simply of revenge against the 
‘ wrong-doer as was first described, no shove of dismission, no dumb turn- 
‘ing of the back. Neither is it any mere setting of the will to do a 
‘deed of love, as we often discover in really good men—no drumming of 
‘the hard sentiments and revulsions and moral condemnations to sleep. 
‘ Perhaps they were not meant to go to sleep, but to stay by rather in 
“such welcome as the new cast of a right propitiation will suffer.’ 

‘T'wo things are necessary; ‘first, such a sympathy with the wrong- 
‘ doing party as virtually takes his nature; and, secondly, a making cost 
‘in that nature by suffering, or expense, or painstaking sacrifice, or 
‘labour.’ ‘ When this is done thoroughly enough to configure and new- 
‘ tone the forgiving party as well as the forgiven, he is so far become 
‘ himself a reconciled or propitiated man, as truly as the other is become 
‘ a forgiven or restored mau.’ 

This state of ‘tenderly appreciative sympathy’ Dr. Bushnell repre- 
sents God as attaining by overcoming in His own feeling natural and 
necessary disgusts with sin andsinners. ‘The propitiation itself proceeds 
‘from His love, and is only designed to work on other unreducible sentiments 
‘ that hinder His love in forgiveness it might otherwise bestow. Our own 
‘love, as we saw, might be sufficient if it were not hindered by certain 
‘ collateral obstructive sentiments, and God is in this moral analogy with 
‘us. He is putin arms against wrong-doers, just as we are by His moral 
‘ disgusts, displeasures, abhorrences, indignations, and, what is more 
‘ than all, by His offended holiness; and, by force of these partly recal- 
‘ citrant sentiments, He is so far shut back in the sympathies of His love 
‘ that He can nerve Himself to the severities of government so long as 
‘ such severities are wanted.’ Again, ‘ the propitiation only takes away 
‘ out of range certain subordinate and partly casual sentiments that wait 
‘on God’s absolute principles and purposes, to act as displeasures and 
‘ revulsions may in the toning of His legal discipline, and act no longer 
‘ when their dominating force may properly cease.’ 

The incarnation and death of Christ are but one instance or manifes- 
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tation of this. ‘The transactional matter of Christ’s life and death is a 
‘specimen chapter, so to speak, of the infinite book that records the 
‘ eternal going on of God’s blessed nature within. Being made in His 
‘ image, we are able té see His moral disposition—always forging their 
‘ forgivenesses under the reactions of endurance and sacrifice—as we do 
‘ours. And this is the eternal story of which Christ shows us but a 
‘single leaf.’ So that all the purpose, significance, and efficacy of 
Christ’s mediatorial work consist in the more vivid manifestation of 
these self-propitiating processes in the eternal nature of God. ‘The 
‘ everlasting God, in a particular year of the calendar—viz., the year of 
‘ Christ’s death, was gained representatively to new dispositions, and 
‘ became, in some new sense, a Saviour... . The great salvation was 
‘ not, in this view, wrought by the new composure of God in that par- 
‘ ticular year, but it was set forth as an everlasting new composure (s¢c) 
‘ so to speak, made evident in that year’s doings.’ Holding that propi- 
tiation and expiation are morally incompatible ideas (another discovery 
which will be new to theologians), Dr. Bushnell holds that one or other 
‘must go down,’ and there is, he says, no room left to doubt which it 
must be. 

Against all theories of expiation or propitiation, of either personal 
feeling in God or of principles of eternal right in His law, Dr. Bushnell 
maintains these two theses—first, that the only means of salvation, neces- 
sary or provided, is a moral influence operating upon the dispositions of 
the sinner; and next, that this moral influence is constituted by a pro- 
cess of self-propitiation which goes on in the feelings of the Divine 
nature; and he labours hard, and we must say very desperately, to bring 
into conformity with these notions both the sacrificial language of Scrip- 
ture, the great principles of right and wrong, and the analogies of human 
experience. We do not here reargue the theory of the Atonement; it is, 
of course, far too vast a theme for the present notice, and in the affirma- 
tion of it the true and the false are so subtly blended that summary 
judgments are open to no end of exceptions. The great principles 
involved in the theory, as antagonistic to that of expiatory atonement, 
have been abundantly discussed since the publication of Dr. Bushnell’s 
book on ‘The Vicarious Sacrifice ;’ and clearly the radical objections to 
the moral theory have been felt by him to have so much of cogency that 
he has found it necessary to discover some extenuation of them; we do 
not think very successfully. His new theory is burdened with the 
insuperable objections of the old, and with additional anthromorphic 
assumptions that are equally inadmissible ; and that, in the name of the 
best elements of human nature, identify to a perilous extent the perfect 
nature of God, with the weaknesses, hesitations, and mutabilities of our 
own imperfect nature. While, in our humble judgment, they are a 
simple trayesty of the teachings of Scripture on this vital subject, as well 
as a contradiction to the deepest instincts of humanity in every age, in 
its most enlightened and holy yearnings. The exegesis of Scripture is 
meagre, superficial, and wayward in the extreme. Dr. Bushnell has 
great penetration and force as a thinker, but he has equal waywardness ; 
and it is not often that the meanings of Scripture are so glaringly made 
to bend to a preconceived theory. 

We do not, for the reason already stated, argue cither part of this 
composite theory. With nine-tenths of what Dr. Bushnell says about 
the moral influences of God’s forgiveness and of Christ's death we per- 
fectly agree. We join issue with him only upon the tenth point—the in- 


fereutial argament from the whole—yiz., that because of this great moral 
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constraining power, Christ’s death has no expiatory character, whereas, 
in our judgment, it is the expiatory element which is the extreme moral 
power. We accept all his affirmations of the one, we repudiate only his 
denial of the other; while, concerning the propitiatory process, which he 
describes as going on in the Divine nature, we must reject it as fauciful and 
exaggerated. If we could conceive it as possible in absolute perfection, we 
might fairly ask why, if certain moral coercions exercised upon himself have 
a propitiating influence upon his feelings, the idea of a like propitiating 
influence of the self-sacrifice of Christ should be so impossible ? 

In its thinking Dr. Bushnell’s book is strong, fearless, acute, and 
suggestive; in spirit, it is reverent, sympathetic, and devoutly Christian. 
Few men command our Christian respect and affection in a higher degree ; 
but we are compelled to reject his fundamental position, because, as it 
seems to us, it is opposed to the revelation which God has given to us in 
Scripture—the highest external authority that we possess; and equally 
opposed to our highest internal authority—the intuitive conscience or 
moral sense—which universally affirms the necessity and supremacy of 
immutable righteousness ; and which, therefore, almost as universally 
has demanded expiation in order to the righteous forgiveness of sins. 


The Gospel its own Witness. The Hulsean Lecture for 1873. By 
the Rey. Srantey Learues, M.A. Henry 8. King and Co. 


Mr. Leathes has wisely restricted himself to the elementary phe- 
nomena of the New Testament, and out of these he has constructed with 
great ability and ingenuity what must ever be the most conclusive argu- 
ment for the truth and supernatural character of Christianity. 

An introductory lecture describes and discriminates with conciseuess 
and justness the present characteristics of the Established Church of 
England. Perhaps it is more natural than philosophical that the author 
should ignore the entire Christian thought and life of Great Britain 
outside the Established Church. To us who are without, this ostrich- 
like unconsciousness is simply amazing—all the more in a man of Mr, 
Stanley Leathes’ unquestionable liberality of sympathy. It would, 
however, be too much to expect from a Hulsean lecturer that he should 
treat as co-ordinate facts and powers the Christian thought and life of 
the English Nonconforming and the Scottish Presbyterian Churches. It 
needs a Dr. Déllinger fairly to place them in their relative positions, 
although his book, ‘ The Church and the Churches,’ might have awakened, 
even in those within the charmed circle of the Establishment, some sus- 
picion of what exists without it. 

Accepting, however, Mr. Leathes’ survey within the established 
Episcopalian sphere to which he has restricted it, and which he designates 
‘The Church,’ we very gladly commend it. Ile justly deprecates its 
schismatical condition, and points out the excellencies and defects of the 
three parties into which it is hopelessly split up. 

Insisting upon the general truth that Christianity has its foundation 
and power in facts, he points out with considerable eloquence aud power 
of earnest sarcasm how each of these parties has subordinated these 
facts to its own dogmatic theory of them. He describes the narrow 
dogmas of salvation which the Evangelical party have built upon the 
great fact of Christ’s death, the sacramentarian dogmas into which the 
High Church party have perverted it, and the attenuated ethical and 
subjective theories of the Broad Church party ; together with the changes 
in each party itself, which within the last forty years have produced this 
rigidity and obstinacy of narrow dogma. ‘The facts which were the 
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‘ keystone of apostolic teaching have become diluted into, and identified 
‘ with a set of congealed and crystallized notions about the facts. The 
‘ person of the dying and the living Lord has disappeared in some theory 
‘as to what He did. A stereotyped impression of certain consequences 
‘has usurped the place of the original and energizing cause.’ Mr. 
Leathes thinks that there is good in each party. ‘There is the warmth 
‘ of a genial humanity in the one, the strength of a Divine faith in another, 
‘and the practical wisdom of common sense in a third;’ and with an 
eclectic sympathy he urges that they should all be united, although how 
Evangelicalism is to be united to sacramentarianism, or either to rational- 
istic Broad Churchism, he does not even suggest. 

Coming to the formal theme of his lectures, Mr. Leathes selects the 
Gospel of Mark as expressing ‘in primitive gospel,’ and indicates its 
statements about Jesus as an answer to the question, ‘What is the 
‘Gospel?’ In the Apostolic Church we have a distinct embodiment of 
the corresponding beliefs about Christ, which existed immediately after 
His death. In New Testament literature, especially in Paul’s epistles, 
we have these beliefs formally articulated, unequivocally setting forth the 
three fundamental facts of the Incarnation, the Death, and the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, as also the moral effect of these beliefs upon those who 
held them, first in the ideal of goodness which, for example, the Epistle 
to the Ephesians embodies ; and next in the practical lives of Christian 
men. Whatever the origin or the inspiration of this literature, it sets 
forth this grand and original theory of Christ and His mission, and it 
attains to this sudden and transcendent moral elevation; so that the 
New Testament has proved itself historically to be the greatest moral 
force that the world has known. ‘This, in a series of succinct and earnest 
rar Mr. Leathes admirably presents. showing the character, 

st, of the literature that the New Testament has called into existence 
and is continuously creating—the purest and most cogent literature of 
the world; next, of the personal character which it produces, both in its 
purity and in its moral strength, as well in heroic doing as in heroic 
suffering ; and, lastly, the noble, national character that it creates, 
wherever it is received, and just in proportion as it is received. This 
argument is unanswerable, and Mr. Leathes has put it well. 


Characteristics of Christian Morality. Bampton Lectures for 
1873. By the Rey. I. Gregory Sairn, M.A., Vicar of 
Malvern. James Parker and Co. 


Mr. Smith’s treatment of his subject is somewhat too superficial for a 
Bampton Lecture. It is not without intellectual vigour: it indicates 
considerable reading ; and occasionally it deals acutely and conclusively 
with separate pcints of the argument; but it lacks depth of philosophic 
penetration and breadth of philosophic grasp. It partakes of the 
character of a sermon rather than of that of a philosophic disquisition. 
The separate lectures are too brief for their specific topics ; they touch 
rather than grasp them. 

The first lecture seeks to establish the fact that there is a valid and 
acknowledged standard of moral right and wrong. The author appeals 
first to the universal moral sense of men—‘ the normal conscience of 
civilization.’ This respects both the ‘relations of man to man and his 
relations to a power above himself.’ Christian morality is ‘ the standard 
of morality generally accepted among Christians.’ This, of course, is 
purely empirical; but perhaps the author is justified in contenting 

imself with this, inasmuch as it enables the comparative estimate of 
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Christian morality, which is his thesis; only we could have desired a 
more profound and vigorous treatment of the foundations of moral 
obligation which he proposed to examine. 

His second Jecture is equally unsatisfactory from a philosophical point 
of view. It is an attempt to show, ‘ mainly on psychological grounds, 
‘ that the vital principle of moral excellence in its every phase is unselfish 
‘love, the principle of vice selfishness;’ in which, after having dis- 
tinguished the proper self from mere faculty, the author makes the 
entire virtue of the volitions which direct their exercise consist in 
selfish or unselfish feeling and motive; which is doubtless substantially 
true, although many questions concerning the proper claims and feelings 
of self suggest themselves, which, in his general and too summary 
classification, the lecturer does not mention. Indeed, his method is too 
like that of the preacher whose broad assertions cannot be gainsaid. 
He would fare badly in a Socratic discussion unless far more amply 
furnished with argument than his discourses indicate. 

Subsequent lectures deal with specific points of Christian morality, 
and with specific objections which have been brought against it by Mr. 
J.S. Mill, Mr. F. W. Newman, and others; chiefly Mr. Newman, whose 
essay ‘On the Defective Morality of the New Testament’ is dealt with 
almost point by poiut, and generally with much acuteness and success. 
Mr. Smith is far more keen as a eritic than he is profound as a philoso- 
pher. We can heartily commend this part of his work. His answers 
often expose the sophistry, and very rarely fail to show the untenableness 
of the objections with which he deals. So far as they go, indeed, his 
lectures are admirable throughout; they are well-informed, acute, and 
vigorous, but they can be regarded only as a partial treatment of a great 
theme, which happily is just now attracting special attention. 


History of Christian Theology in the Apostolie Age. By Enwarp 
Reuss. Translated by Annie Harwoop from the Third 
Edition. With a Preface and Notes by R. W. Da.y, M.A. 
Vol. II. Hedder and Stoughton. 


We are glad to receive the completing volume of Reuss’ great work, 
which, from a purely historical point of view, sets forth the Christian 
ideas of the Apostolic age. ‘Lis second volume contains the exposition 
of the theology of Paul and of John, and a comparison of the two; 
also a section treating of the Epistles to the Hebrews, and those of Peter, 
Barnabas, and Clement, the Acts of the Apos‘les, and the Gospels of the 
Synoptists. The most important section is the exposition of the Pauline 
theology, which, both in the general grasp of it, and in the treatment of 
its separate ideas—righteousness, sin, law, the gospel, the person and 
work of Christ, faith, regeneration, redemption, justification, the 
Church, &e.—is remarkably able. Dr. Reuss is an Augustinian, if not a 
Calvinist, and he labours hard at the problem of Pauline predestination. 
We can only say that in the solution of this problem all logic fails, and 
that Paul is no exception to those who attempt to solve it. Hence, 
except in the Epistle to the Romans, ‘he steadily keeps at a distance 
from this dangerous coast.’ Still, as the only New Testament writer 
who ‘frankly faces the question, if he cannot answer it successiully, so 
‘far from reproaching him with his failure, we venture to say that by 
‘so doing he shows himself to be the only true theologian among his 
‘contemporaries. ‘rue knowledge alone is able to recognise the limits 
‘imposed upon it.’ 
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Not less able is the treatment of the theology of John, whose ‘ hazy 
figure, without any sharpness of outline,’ is contrasted with the ‘strongly- 
marked and perfectly distinct individuality of Paul.’ This is illustrated 
in several particulars from John’s personal portraiture, his faint his- 
tory, and the heterogeneous character of his different writings, as well 
as from the mystical habit of his thinking. Dr. Reuss holds by the 
conviction which modern science has not yet been able to shake, that all 
the writings of the New Testament now ascribed to the Apostle John 
do really belong to the apostolic age, and to the sphere of the first dis- 
ciples. He recognises the contrast, in form at least, of the theological 
ideas of the Gospel and of the Apocalypse, and thinks that while it is im- 
possible that they could have ‘existed simultaneously in the same 
individual,’ ‘one and the same man might have successively occupied 
‘both stand-points, but it must have been at two widely-separated periods 
‘of his life, or by a sudden and radical revulsion of thought.’ He thinks 
the Apocalypse was one of the documentg produced by Judian Christianity 
in its most marked and unmodified form, while the Gospel is of all the 
books of the New Testament that which goes farthest beyond the scope 
of Judaism; beyond this he does not pursue the question of authorship. 
The first epistle he thinks criticism unequivocally shows to proceed 
from the same author as the Gospel, the other two epistles, as altogether 
unimportant theologically, he does not touch. 

We cannot go into any of the points of the Johannine theology. We 
can only say that they are treated with great penetration and strong 
scientific grasp. We know not where students could find a more 
thorough and reverent treatment of the phenomena of Jolin’s Gospel. 
The book is a great and valuable contribution to the History of 


Theology, it oceupies a place of its own, and will be almost indispensable. 


to both the scientific student and the preacher. It is fearlessly yet 
reverently written. It does not shirk difficulties, nor insist upon timid 
doggedness in the maintenance of untenable positions. A wholesome 
spirit of fairness, reverence for historical truth, and moderateness of 
conclusion, characterizes it throughout. We very earnestly commend it. 


The History of the Creeds. ByJ. Rawson Lumpy, B.D. Cam- 
bridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. 


Mr. Lumby has done useful service by his very careful and scholarly 
little book. Restricting himself to the history of the documents that 
he treats, he does not discuss their contents, save as these constitute 
historical evidence. 

Creeds are not made, they grow; and Mr. Lumby points out that 
the germs of the Church Creeds are found in formule of baptism, 
which are chiefly paraphrases of our Lord’s own words. 

The first creed to which a date can be assigned is one of the primitive 
creeds given by Ireneeus. Subsequently, creeds were developed out of 
controversies, and became embodiments of the views of victorious 
theologians. Thus the history of the filiogue controversy is traced, 
from the first accidental insertion of the word at the Council of Toledo, 
A.D. 589, until the time of Charlemagne, when, as Mr. Lumby thinks, 
‘the filioque clause was put forward and supported for the purpose of 
‘ producing a breach between the East and the West.’ Ultimately, 
— Nicholas I. formally accepted the disputed word as part of the 
creed. 

The origin of the Apostles’ Creed is unknown. Its articles were 
substantially formulated as early as a.p. 180, when it is found in 
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various confessions. Rufinus, of Aquileia, is the first who formally 
adduces it, nearly in its present form, although it first appears exactly 
as we now have it in the ‘Scarapsus’ of Bishop Pirminius in the 
eighth century. 

The recent controversies about the origin of the Athanasian Creed 
will have put readers interested in such matters in possession of what 
is really known about it. Mr. Lumby submits the evidence to a care- 
ful examination, and inclines to the conclusion that it is of composite 
and late origin. We earnestly recommend to all theological and ecclesi- 
astical students Mr. Lumby’s very valuable monograph. 


The Holy Catholic Church, the Communion of Saints. A Dis- 
course delivered at Brunswick Chapel, Newcastle, June 29, 
1873, in connection with the assembling of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference; being the Fourth Lecture on the 
Foundation of the late John Fernly, Esq. By the Rev. 
Benyamin Grecory. Wesleyan Conference Office. 


Churches, the Many and the One. A New and Revised Edition of 
‘The Constitution of a Christian Church.’ By Witiiam 
Axpiss Garrarr, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Edited with 
some Additional Notes by his Son, Samuen Garrart, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Margaret’s, Ipswich. Seeley, Jackson, and 
Halliday. 


Where, and what is the Church ? A Tract for the Times. Bya 
Free Church Layman. Glasgow: James Maclehose. 


To Rome and Back. By the Rev. J. M. Carrs, M.A. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


These volumes are only specimens of the essays and disquisitions 
about the Church with which the press teems, both in the form of 
volumes and of articles in periodicals. They suggest matters for 
voluminous eriticism, and, of course, cannot be dealt with in a short 
notice. It is suggestive, however, that this question, ‘What is the 
Church ¥’ cannot get itself settled. The problem seems to be a very 
difficult one; nor will it be settled so long as men will engraft upon the 
simple teaching and the spiritual liberties of Scripture such large as- 
sumptions of ecclesiastical prescription and priestly function. We have 
no wish to see any diminution of the controversy until the latter is 
utterly disallowed and diseredited. Few wrongs to Christianity have 
been done so great as those which have been done in the name of the 
Church. 

We have only words of hearty recommendation for Mr. Gregory’s 
book. It is an affirmation of the spiritual liberties which the New Tes- 
tament accords to the social organizations of Christian men; and, of 
course, although chiefly by implication, a disallowance cf all theories of 
churches by Divine and exclusive right. Just as the theology of the 
New Testament has to be reached, by the removal of a large superin- 
cumbent mass of human philosophizing and theorizing, so its idea of 
Church societies can be reached only by ‘clearing away arbitrary 
‘ theories, which have long overlain the yet perfect outline of the Temple 
‘of God,’ with due spiritual discernment and uncompromising Scriptural 
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fidelity. Mr. Gregory insists upon the Church liberties which the New 
Testament leaves us. He sees that the Church exists for Christian life, 
not Christian life for the Church, and he justly and scripturally places 
the Church upon a purely utilitarian basis. 1lts organized forms may 
differ according to the circumstances or the preferences of men. Where- 
ever devout men associate themseives together for Christian worship, 
edification, and service, there is the Church; whether it assume Con- 
gregational, Episcopalian, or Presbyterian forms. Of course, Mr. 
Gregory repudiates, with the scorn of a simple New Testament scholar, 
and with the indignation of a free and intelligent man, all priestly and 
ecclesiastical assumptions of exclusive authority and virtue, such as the 
Bishop of Lincoln, with an arrogance that would be an insult if it were 
not an infatuation, has just presented to our Wesleyan brethren. He 
could not have adopted a more effective way of giving articulation and 
emphasis to the spiritual principles of their nonconformity. On some 
minor points we should not perhaps agree with Mr. Gregory, but these 
are so insignificant in comparison with the great principles which he 
affirms, and which are identical with our own, that, as with Wnhately’s 
‘Kingdom of Christ’ and Dr. Jacob’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity of the New 
‘Testament,’ we could be well contented for his book to be in the hands 
of all our own ministers. It is another indication cf the essential unity 
of evangelical Nouconformists, that, although they may vary in the 
embodiment of their principles, they are substantially one in their 
maintenance. 

The truth of what we have said above concerning the conflict of 
Church principles, is confirmed by Mr. Garratt in his preface to this 
new edition of his father’s book, first published twenty-five years ago. 
‘While men were satisfied with such phrases as that, for instance, of 
‘ Hooker, that episcopacy is essential to the well-being, but not to the 
‘being, of a Church, there was no difficulty ; but when once the question 
‘is shifted to a higher ground, and episcopacy is placed on the footing of 
‘a Divine institution, and membership in Christ’s body made dependent 
‘on communion with a Church under the government of bishops, deriving 
‘their orders in an unbroken line of imposition of hands from the 
‘ Apostles, the conflict of principles inevitably commences. Such a prin- 
‘ciple may be held intelligently and intelligibly, if the facts will bear it 
‘out; but it is at the expense of unchurching every Protestant Church 
‘except ourown. The truth is that, in the long run, either Apostolical 


_ succession or Protestant Anglicanism must give way. Both cannot 


‘exist together. . . . Our position as English Churchmen entirely 
‘depends upon our acceptance or rejection of this dogma. If we reject 
‘it there is nothing to prevent our union with all other Protestant Caris- 
‘tians all the world over. If we accept it, it is some higher principle 
‘than logic which keeps us from submission to the apostasy of Rome. 
‘The question goes to the very bottom of the controversy, and is of the 
‘utmost moment.’ The volume is written from the point of view of one 
who rejects it. The author shows that the doctrine cannot be proved 
from Scripture, and that the fact cannat be proved from history. 
‘Whereas Apostolical succession mnst stand upon each of these two 
‘legs, and cannot stand without both, he shows that it has neither to 


‘rest upon; that Scripture does nct teach the doctrine, and that history 


‘contradicts the fact.’ ‘he conclusions of the writer as to the historical 
facts are in close approximation to those of Canon Lightfoot, in his 
‘ Dissertation on the Christian Ministry,’ and of Mr. Mossman, in his 
‘History of the Early Christian Church.’ The book is written in a 
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liberal but cautious spirit, and is valuable as a repertory of both evi- 
dence and argument. 

The author of the third of the books before us arrives at substantially 
the same conclusion. The unity of the Church is not unity of organi- 
zation or even of doctrine, but unity of spirit, of trust, of love; its 
one distinguishing characteristic is love of the truth. Those who do 
not love the truth, but reject all evidence of the truth for the sake 
of maintaining assumptions of their own, thereby evince themselves 
not to be of Christ’s true Church. The one Church is the religious 
and spiritual oneness of all who love the truth and submit themselves 
to it. 

Mr. Capes’ book is an autobiographical record, in a fictitious form, 
of his own convictions and mental and religious processes, first, in 
leaving the Church of England for the Church of Rome, and then in 
tracing his way back again. Te tells the story under fictitious names, 
and by means of imaginary conversations and discussions at evangelical 
tea parties and clerical meetings, from the beginning of his student 
life at Oxford; describing the impressions made upon him there, and 
the state of opinion and feeling in the university which impressed him. 
We have no means of knowing how far the portraiture of the volume 
is true, nor how far the arguments are weakened or strengthened by 
the bias of the writer. It is almost impossible for any man to construct 
a case in such a form without bias. But, taking Mr. Capes at his own 
showing, we have simply to say—it may be personal idiosynerasy or it 
may be our robuster Nonconformist training-—that how any man should 
have been induced to enter the Church of Rome by such fantastic 
theories and washy sentiment about churches and ritual and religious 
perfection, is to us simply unthinkable ; or, being in it, how he should by 
similar processes be induced to leave it. Mr. Capes adduces as dis- 
coveries what have been commonplaces of the controversy with Rome 
from the time of the Reformation. How any man turning his thoughts 
to theology at all could be unfamiliar with them is simply astounding. 
There is a good deal of interest and pathos in Mr. Capes’ account of 
his struggles. He is intelligent, cultured, and ingenious; but his book 
indicates a lack of intellectual strength and logical faculty, which must 
make him an easy prey to the last plausible sophist. We should not 
be surprised to find him ere long at the very antipodes of Romanism. 


The Gospel of the Resurrection: Thoughts on its Relation to 
Reason and History. By Brooxe Foss Wesrcorr, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Third Edition. 
Maemillan and Co. 


With the solicitous earnestness and modesty of a devout theologian 
and atrue scholar, Dr. Westcott has laboured to perfect his argument. 
He has welcomed and sought, from friends and critics, every suggestion 
that might strengthen its weak places, or fill up its lacune. In the 
light of these suggestions he has carefully considered the entire argu~- 
ment. The present edition includes some additional sections, indicated 
by asterisks, which add to its completeness. The result is an estimate 
of ‘ The Resurrection in the Light of Human Reason,’ and of its yearn- 
ings and necessities, as illustrated by history ; which not only vindicates 
the Scriptural testimony and doctrine, but which bases our belief in it 
on profound psychological and philosophic principles. In reading Dr. 
Westcott’s book we feel that in receiving the great teaching of the New 
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Testament, concerning the resurrection of the body, as assured by the 
resurrection of our Lord, we ‘ believe no cunningly devised fable,’ but 
rest our hope upon the most rational and assured presumptions. The 
resurrection is not only a certified fact of Scriptural teaching ; it is in 
profoundest moral harmony with all that we know of the nature, the neces- 
sities, and the yearnings of man. It is the nexus of the objective and 
subjective elements of religion. We would commend to the notice of 
readers especially Dr. Westcott’s cogent remarks (p. 9), on the im- 
potence of a religion drawn merely from the subjective thoughts and 
consciousness of men, and on the absolute necessity of a religion, based 
as Christianity is, upon objective facts, of which the Resurrection of our 
Lord is one of the chief; as throughout the volume every sentence is 
weighty with compressed thought, and lucid through simple artistic 
expression. 

r. Westcott lays the foundation of his argument in a carefully 
thought-out chapter on the ideas of God, nature, and miracles, which 
may well be commended tothe flippant or passionate dogmatists of 
modern materialism. He then, in a chapter on ‘The Resurrection and 
History,’ traces the development of human ideas, and their culmination 
in Christianity, and in the great-doctrine of the resurrection—the con- 
elusive Scriptural evidence for which he states. Another chapter on ‘ The 
Resurrection and Man,’ deals with the psychology of the question, per- 
sonality, personal relations to God, and personal relations to the world. 
The third chapter discusses ‘The Resurrection and the Church,’ and deals 
largely with the conditions of unity, as realized by the Church, and to 
be finally consummated in the resurrection life. Dr. Westcott lays 
hold of the fundamental idea of Christianity as a principle of life in 
individual man, ard shows that the essential unity of the spiritual 
Church of Christ is altogether independent of external unity, or of any 
kind of external organization. We startle somewhat, however, at his 
claims for national churches generally, and for the Established Church 
of England in particular. The faith is very great that, in the light of 
its past history and present condition, can say ‘I cannot doubt what the 
‘Church of England may do, within whose reach are placed the three 
‘great springs of power which have been separately given to other 
‘churches, the simplicity of a pure creed, the strength of a continuous 
* organization, the freedom of personal faith.’ 

Dr. Westcott has not yet completed his half promised chapter on ‘ The 
Resurrection and the World,’ but in an appendix he has given us a 
very valuable essay on certain‘ Aspects of Positivism, in Relation to 
Christianity,’ which he tells us presents what appear to him to be the 
chief points for consideration under this head. ‘The ‘ Positive Religion’ 
of M. Comte hardly deserves so much serious consideration—like a bad 
dream, it is already rapidly passing into contempt, which is worse than 
oblivion—but there are certain great principles common to materialistic 
thinking which have still to be contested, and in relation to these Dr. 
Westcott’s essay is valuable. 

We scarcely share Dr. Westcott’s apprehensions that ‘we are again 
‘ approaching a great crisis in the history of human society and human 
‘thought.’ Liberty to speak doubts and rejections of Christianity there 
undoubtedly is in a greater degree than has ever been known; but this 
is part of advancing toleration. The battle between Christianity and 
infidelity is hardly more severe than it was in the eighteenth century ; 
and we venture to think that the hold of the furmer upon the religious 
hearts of men is a thousand times broader and stronger. However this 
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may be, Dr. Westcott’s book is one which, by the breadth of its thought, 
the strength of its argument, and the fulness of its faith, is a rich and 
fruitful contribution to the Christian argument. 


Lectures on Preaching. By the Rev. Henry Warp Brecuer. 
Delivered to the Students of Yale Theological College 
during the Spring Session of 1874, Third Series. James 
Clarke and Co. 


This third series of Mr. Beecher’s lectures deals with the Substance of 
Preaching—the Bible and its Contents—the True Method of Presenting 
God—the Manifestation of God through Christ—Sins and Sinfulness— 
Growth of the Christian Life—Christian Manhood—Life and Immor- 
tality, &e. A marked characteristic of Mr. Beecher comes out in his 
treatment of theological doctrine, viz., the wise and reverent conserva- 
tism that lies beneath his free and often audacious criticism. Indeed, his 
criticism is audacious only because he discerns how much of human con- 
ventionalism and accretion has grown up around the revealed idea of 
God, as the Bible contains it; and when he touches this, as with rough 
and dislocating hand he often does, men who have received it tra- 
ditionally tremble and cry out as ifthe truth itself were imperilled. We 
are amazed at the fertility, freedom, and strength which the lecturer dis- 
plays. Here, as everywhere, lie is the preacher of the Plymouth church, 
the rich spontaneous spiritual discourser, pouring forth the wealth of a 
great creative mind, and the religious love and humanity of a deep and 
tender heart. Like the greatest minds of history, he stands humbly 
before God, and finds the most affluent nutriment for his genius in the 
things of God and Christ. With wisdom that rarely fails, with wit that 
cannot be restrained, with strong common sense and devout feeling, he 
pours forth treasures of his thought and own ministerial experience, which 
make these lectures a very rich repertory for the theological student and 
minister. 


Biblical Commentary on the Old Testament. By C. F. Kear, 
D.D., and F. Derirzscn, D.D. 


The Prophecies and Lamentations of Jeremiah. By C. F. Kur, 
D.D. The first volume translated by Davin Parricx, M.A., 
B.D.; and the second volume translated by James Kuxnepy, 


B.D. T. and T. Clark. 


These volumes constitute Vols. XL. and XLI. of the Fourth Series of 
the Foreign Theological Library, and considering how jew valuable 
commentaries on this prophet are accessible to the English reader, they 
will be very acceptable to the student. The ‘introduction’ is rather 
meagre. The question of the relation of Jeremiah to the Pentateueh is 
not touched; but the genuineness of the Masoretic text and of its 
arrangement, is vindicated against the writer in Lange’s ‘ Bibel- Werk.’ 
Dr. Keil states and discusses throughout the views of Nigelsbach, 
Hitzig, and Ewald. Of course the difficult question of the authorship of 
the fiftieth and fifty-first chapters is handled with earnestness. Ewald’s 
objections—based on the impossibility of Jeremiah’s foreseeing the con- 
quest of Babylon by Elam, as well as on special phrases supposed to be 
inconsistent with Jeremiah’s authorship—are met with powerful rejoin- 
der. Keil shows that here Jeremiah was resting on the older prophecies 
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of Isaiah, and makes great use of the admissions of Hitzig. The author. 
ship of the Lamentations is attributed to Jeremiah ; a new translation 
which does not, however, reproduce Keil’s attempt to preserve the 
alphabetic acrosticism of the original—prefaces each chapter. We do 
not observe any references to the admirable commentaries of Dr. E. 
Henderson on the writings of this prophet. 


The Revelation of John. Expounded by T. P. Lanex, D.D.; 
Translated from the German by Moorr; Enlarged 
and Edited by E. R. Craven, D.D.; together with a Double 
Alphabetical Index to all the Ten Volumes of the New 
Testament by J. H. Woops, A.M. TT. and T. Clark. 


A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures. By J. P. Laner, D.D. 
Translated, Edited, and Enlarged by Puitir Scuarr, D.D. 
Vol. XVI. of the Old Testament.—The Minor Prophets. 
Edinburgh: T. and 'T. Clark. 


As might have been expected, the final volume of the encyclopedic 
commentary—one devoted to the Apocalypse—is not the most valuable 
of the series. Amid the chaos of interpretations the various principles 
of exegesis, and the discordant grammars and lexicons of apocalyptic 
symbolism applied to the closing Book of the Canon, it is almost pre- 
sumptuous to choose a method, or come to a conclusion. ‘ihe embarras 
de richesse aggravates the difficulty, and the calm assurance of the 
learned author of this voluminous exposition rather detracts from the 
general confidence with which we have been accustomed to receive his 
views. Dr. Craven, in the body of the work, intersperses what are to us 
the unsatisfactory views which he entertains on the futurity of the 
kingdom of God, on the twofold advent of our Lord yet to take place, 
and on the literal nature of the first resurrection and other matters. The 
translation of this work of Dr. Lange appears to us far from perfect. - 
There is a reckless coinage of English words, and a German construction 
of sentences, which, with the frequent occurrence of Greek terminations, 
will seriously perplex the English reader. Take for instance, ‘New 
Testamentalness,’ ‘ unitous,’ ‘ historistic,’ ‘ demonico-bestial,’ a list that 
might be indefinitely prolonged. Nothing can be more contrary to the 
genius of our language than to speak of ‘the Chiliastic-morbid Jewish- 
© Christian expectance of the future, in accordance with a condition of 
‘mind which looked for redemption more in the future Appearing of 
‘ Christ, than in the principial base-laying salvation of His first Advent.’ 
Eighty closely-printed pages are devoted to ‘Introduction,’ but very 
few of them are occupied with the questions either of the date or author- 
ship of the Apccalypse. The authorship is considered as no longer in 
dispute, and the late date is assumed to be settled by overwhelming evi- 
dence. The plan of the commentary is of course that which has been pur- 
sued throughoat the ‘ Bibel-Werk.’ Textual, exegetical, critical, homi- 
letical, bibliographical notes follow every paragraph, and they are worthy 
of close attention. The American editor has added to this great array of 
opinions, those of Elliot, Alford, Barnes, Wordsworth, and others. The 
volume, therefore, becomes an encyclopedia of reference to apocalyptic 
and prophetic revelation ; it represents and grapples with the position of 
both preeterists and futurists. Dr. Lange takes a view which has much 
to recommend it, if it were easy to free one’s mind from the style in 
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which it is here conveyed. We think the following sentence will express 
(if it can do so, to an English ear) the fundamental idea which pervades 
the volume. ‘The construction of the Apocalypse reveals ‘ the idea of 
‘the absolute teleology of the Divine Government; the absolute and 
: be free sway of Divine Providence above a fluctuating liberty in the 
‘ history of mankind, and over the demoniac powers of hell ; those hellish 
‘ powers, with ever increasing boldness, induced by their apparent 
‘triumphs, are making constant advances (?) against the Divine rule, 
‘until in the end the complete unveiling and exhaustion of the Satanic 
‘ kingdom results in the complete revelation of Heaven, and the perfect 
‘ appearing of the kingdom of God, both kingdoms grappling together 
‘at last in personal concentrations. The idea of the heavenly assurance 
‘ of victory finds its expression in the fact that a heaven-picture inva- 
‘riably precedes an earth-picture ; a heavenly pre-celebration of the 
‘ victory of Christ is the invariable forerunner of the earthly crisis, of 
‘ earthly strife and woe, the conflict of the Church militant.’ The index 
to the ten volumes is a wonderful performance, and we render homage 
to the publishers, the learned editors, authors, translators in chief and in 
petto, who have combined to produce a series of works of such con- 
summate value to the Biblical student. 

A considerable portion of the volume of the Bible Commentary is 
not the work of the coadjutors of Dr. Lange, but has been effected by 
American scholars of repute. The general introduction to the Prophets 
is prepared by Dr. Charles Elliott, of Chicago. The same writer has, to 
a large extent, prepared the commentary on Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
and Zephaniah. The prophecies of Hosea, Joel, and Amos, have been 
expounded by Dr. Schmoller; those of Obadiah, Micah, and others, by 
Dr. Kleinert, of Berlin; Haggai, by Mr. McCardy, of Princeton ; Zecha- 
riah, by Dr. Chambers, of New York ; and Malachi, by Dr. Packard, of 
Alexandria, U.S. The volume necessarily varies in workmanship, and 
possesses less unity of design and character than that of many of its 
predecessors ; but, from the scarcity of available and trustworthy com- 
ments on the Minor Prophets, it will not be the least valuable of the 
series. We are not much impressed by Dr. Elliott’s ‘general intro- 
duction,’ and wonder that with such a grand theme before him the 
author did not attempt an historical sketch of the condition of the 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah during the period over which this literature 
extends. The dim allusions, the vehement antagonism between idolatry 
and Hebraism, the strange blending of the worship of Jehovah with that 
of surrounding nations, the sheets of light which gleam through the 
lurid darkness of the times, the effects of the deportation, exile, and 
return, might have been so brought together for the student of the 
Minor Prophets, as to have formed an invaluable key to them all. Dr. 
Elliott has given a history and summary of predictive prophecies from 
the words of Noah to those of Malachi, which is worthy of attention. 
We also owe him obligation for the admirable list of works explanatory 
of this portion of the Bible. 

The integrity of Zechariah is argued very temperately and firmly by 
Dr. Chambers. Dr. Packard takes the most sensible view of the famous 

rophecy concerning the coming of the Elijah, as interpreted by our 
ord of Jchn the Baptist. The innumerable questions raised and topics 
mcoted by this vast compendium of exegetical lore obviously forbid in 
this place extended criticism. We can but admire and gratefully accept 
this further instalment of a gigantic work of benefaction to the Christian 
minister and to the student of Biblical literature and theology. 
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Modern Doubt and Christian Belief. A Series of Apologetic 

Lectures addressed to Earnest Seekers after Truth. By 
THEeoporE Curistiies, D.D., University Preacher and 
Professor of Theology at Bonn. Translated chiefly by 
L Rev. H. U. Werrsrecut, Ph.D., and Edited by Rev. 
T. L. Kinassury. T. and T. Clark. 


J The appearance of this volume is timely. Considerable expectations 
were excited by the promise of a treatment of the breach between 
Christianity and modern culture, by a competent, learned, evangelical 


‘ divine; by one who occupied a position exceptionally advantageous for 
a such a review as Professor Christlieb does. We are by no means dis- 
i appointed at the result. The author has here a wide range. In the 

ia opening lecture he has fairly faced his difficulties, and has discussed with 
£ fine temper, tender sympathy, and intense earnestness, the question of 


i the healing of the breach. He shows the deep unity between Chris- 
} tianity and culture in their inner essence, and in their practical outcome. 
E He thinks that Germany is the region—since the contrarieties of thought 
: are there most explicitly formulated—whence the reconciliation is to 
‘ come, and that it must be effected by a right and honest setting forth of 


} Christ as the Light of the world. 

i The second lecture treats the breach between reason and revela- 
fi tion; shows that revelation can be recognised as such, and that the 
By highest act of reason is this recognition. Conscience itself is shown to 


need the iamp of life shining in the dark place. The next lecture is 


others inherently credible. The sixth lecture is devoted to modern 
anti-miraculous accounts of the life of Christ. Schenkel, Strauss, and 
Renan are submitted to patient criticism. A lecture is devoted to 
special difficulties raised by these and other authors to the record of the 
Resurrection. Here the author adduces the historical proof with cogency, 
and shows the collapse of the ‘ Visionary hypothesis.’ The last lecture 
is an able résumé and criticism of Baur and his disciples, in their attempt 
to recons'ruct the literature of the New Testament and the history 
Pe of early Christianity. Throughout the work, the style is glowing and 
i the spirit reverent and charitable, and brave conflict is waged for the 
: truth and deepest realities of the Revelation of Goa in Christ. 


; a rapid survey of the modern non-Biblical conceptions of God. 

ey Atheistic, Materialistic, Pantheistic hypotheses are submitted to dis- 
i. section. Deism and Rationalism are brought under review—the elements 
t of truth involved in these theories are duly recognised. We are sur- 
i: prised, however, that no notice is taken here of the Nihilism and so- 
Oe called Positivism with which so many seem contented. 
- Great space is devoted to the Biblical conception of the Godhead and 
Ty the Trinitarian conception of the Divine nature. The Biblical arguments 
Wy are familiar. Dr. Christlieb has advanced collateral supports from many ‘ 
be sources, and holds the Trinitarian idea to be the key to the chief pro- ' 
eo blems in philosophy. The nature and necessity of the miraculous are , 
¥ argued at length. He comments upon the apparent demand of Renan— ; 
a that miracles should be performed at Paris before competent witnesses— 
b. thus :—‘ Perhaps before the French Academy. .. . this body in former 

y “times rejected (1) the use of quinine; (2) vaccination; (3) lightning 
f! * conductors; (4) the existence of meteorolites; (5) the steam engine.’ 
i. He justly takes Curist and the Church as the great miracles which make 
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The Hexaglot Bible. Comprising the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments in the Original Tongues, together 
with the Septuagint, the Syriac (of the Old Testament), 
the Vulgate, the Authorized English and German, and the 
Most Approved French Versions ; arranged in Parallel 
Columns. Edited by the Rev. Epwarp 
Levantr, M.A., Ph.D., assisted by Competent Biblical 
Scholars. In Six Volumes. Dickinson and Higham. 


Messrs. Dickinson and Higham have ~ completed this superb work, 
which is sufficiently described in the title page. Each version has been 
committed to a scholar specially qualified for editing it, and the whole 
has been produced in a style of printing which places the work at the 
head of the Biblical texts of this century. It is not only a sumptuous 
book for a library, but is also a book of coiparative versions which will 
be of incalculable convenience and value to the Biblical philologist and 
exegete. It is a work which isa credit to English scholarship and typo- 
graphy. Anything like criticism of such a work is from the nature of it 
impossible. It can only be commended. ‘It is the tinest polygot nex* fo 
Eastern Africa as a Field for Misstoivary Labour, Letters 
to His Grace the Archbishop ‘¢!-Canicybury Ry'the Right 
Hon. Sir Barrie Frere. John Murray. 
Africa: Geographical Exploration and Missionary Enterprise. 
By A. Gruar Forses. Sampson Low and Co. 


Dr. Livingstone’s heroie life and achievements have borne great fruit 
in African missions, and, consciously or unconsciously, will doubtless 
continue to do so for many years to come. Fle laboured, others enter 
into his labours. Sir Bartle Frere, as an intelligent and pious civilian, 
is perhaps better qualified to realize some of the great results which he 
aimed at than a missionary. He is a statesman of broad views and 
sympathies; and in his letters to the archbishop, urging the strengihen- 
ing of Episcopal missions at Zanzibar and the Eastern African coast, he 
estimates, in a statesmanlike way, the conditions and results of African 
missions. He has formed, however, a very low religious and moral 
estimate of the character ef the population. They have, he thinks, 
‘absolutely no inheritance of knowledge either in morals or creeds,’ 
but they have ‘ample power to acquire such knowledge when 
presented to them.’ There is a good deal of Mohammedanism, 
which is carried wherever Arabs go; but Sir Bartle Frere does 
not think that either in India, Egypt, or Eastern Africa, it is an 
advancing religion in the same sense, or to the same degree, as 
Christianity. Special causes are assigned for the apparent revival of 
Mohammedanismn, but it bears all the marks of a decaying religion, and 
has no chance of sustaining itself against Christianity. The author’s 
remarks on this point are well worthy of consideration. He recom- 
mends an increase of missionary agency ; and that the missionary should 
be a good deal more than a mere preacher--a civilized aud Christian 
man, exercising a general influence over social development—a man 
such as Moffatt and Ellis, not to say Livingstone, were. A great many 
suggestions of a wise and practical kind are made, which we would 
earnestly commend to our Missionary Societies. The catholic spirit of 
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the book is admirable. Sir Bartle is ready to recognise and commend 
all churches who do genuine Christian work. 

Mr. Forbes, who has before been commended by us as an industrious 
and intelligent compiler of books of useful information, gives us a well- 
arranged and complete summary of African travel; and enables us to 
estimate what each traveller has done in promoting the spread of 
Christianity. He endorses Livingstone’s favourable judgment of the 
susceptibility to Christian instruction of the tribes of the interior; he 
bears a strong testimony to the immense benefits, direct and indirect, 
already conferred upon Africa by Christian missions of all churches ; 
and, with Sir Bartle Frere, thinks that we have only to go up and pos- 
sess the land. A rich harvest awaits Christian missions on the African 
continent. 


The Delivery and Development of Doctrine. Being the Cun- 
ningham Lectures for 1873. By Roserr Rarny, D.D. 
Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark. 


Dr. Rainy has done a service to orthodox reformed theology by 
taking up this question and discussing it in these lectures. There is 
no vord jnore ckarapteristic, of our time than ‘development,’ and if 
theclogy. ix to .bé,presertted ia.a scientific aspect to a critical age like ours, 


it.must. submit te come, more or icss vader the scientific formula of the 


ericd. De Roman Catholi¢ ipepiogians of the school of Méhler, 

Slinger, and Hefele, have already, and in a very able manner, applied 
the idea of development in their critical exposition and defence of their 
side of the creed of Christendom, and their ideas have found an 
admirable English exponent in Dr. John H. Newman. On the other hand, 
those who represent the extreme left in theology have eagerly adopted 
the formula, and, beginning with a history of religions, have endeavoured 
to prove that Christianity is the last outcome of the gradual growth 
of the religious bit of man’s nature, and has secured its place in virtue 
of the law of the survival of the fittest. Between the two theories there 
is room for a statement of orthodox reformed theology, and this book 
comes to supply the gap. 

We must confess to a little disappointment in it. It bears marks 
of great haste, it is sontewhat ill-arranged, and it treats of two things 
confessedly distinct, as if one were not large enough to form the 
subject of an ordinary octavo. Still, with all these faults, the book is a 
powerful one, and the careful reader will find it full of the most suggestive 
paragraphs. Dr. Rainy treats of the delivery as well as of the development 
of doctrine, and he endeavours to bring clearly before the mind of his 
readers the fact that the element of history or time must enter largely 
into our conceptions of the Bible, and of theology founded thereon. 
The delivery of doctrines takes time ; and the elaboration of the doctrines 
thus delivered also takes time. Can the course in either case be traced 
and described? That is the problem of the book. In speaking of the 
delivery of doctrine, Dr. Rainy brings out clearly the fact that the great 
thing in the Bible is the description of God entering into history. The 
Bible is not so much a deliverance of doctrine as a record of this mani- 
festation of God. New Testament truth even is not statical, but 
dynamical, and New Testament doctrines, when approached from the 
historical side, are simply the rule of spiritual forces and the rationale 
of spiritual events. The fourth lecture deals with the very interesting 
and somewhat difficult subject of the function of the mind with refer- 
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ence to doctrine. In this chapter the discussion upon the different 
relations of the individual and the Church is treated in a somewhat 
ambiguous manner; and although there is a grandeur in the protest 
against the force of the Church intercepting men on their way to the 
arrival at truth by their personal fellowship with the Spirit of God, yet 
we think that Dr. Rainy has scarcely done justice enough to the idea of 
the Church as the aggregate of the individual believer. In the fifth 
lecture, which treats of the development of doctrine, the author has 
naturaily found himself hampered by want of space, but the chapter is 
full of most suggestive passages, which make the reader feel vexed that 
a writer who evidently could treat the subject in a powerful manner if 
he only gave himself time, should have hurried over it so hastily. 
The last lecture treats of creeds and their relations to a church and its 
office-bearers. The writerseems to suggest that in Presbyterian churches 
elders and deacons should not be asked, as they now are, to sign an 
exhaustive doctrinal formula, and evidently thinks that the Westminster 
Confession is too exhaustive for the Scotch clergy. 


Joannis Coleti Enarratio in Epistolam S. Pauli ad Romanos. An 
Exposition of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, delivered 
as Lectures in the University of Oxford, about a.p. 1497, 
by Jounn Corer, M.A., afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s. 

Joannis Coleti Enarratio in primam Epistolam 8S. Pauli ad 
Corinthios. An Exposition of St. Paul’s First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, by Jonn Coter, M.A. Now first pub- 
lished, with a Translation, Introduction, and Notes, by 
J. H. Lupron, M.A., Sub-master of St. Paul’s School. 
Two Vols. George Bell and Sons. 


The first of these volumes might easily have been made more interest- 
ing than itis. To have the expository work of a large-hearted erudite 
man like Colet, who passed away before the great test of the presence of 
the new life of the world had been put to him, affords a fine opportunity 
for studying the theological attitude of the pre-reformation divines of the 
Church of England. The introductory remarks are timely, though 
somewhat laboured; and as it seems to us unnecessarily abbreviated. 
The influence of Ficinus and Pico della Mirandola upon the thought of 
Colet may have been considerable, but it would have been interesting to 
have traced the progress of exegetical work from Aquinas to Wiclif, and 
from Wiclif to Wessel and Laurentius Valla. The Commentary itself is 
very disappointing in this, that it passes over in the most cursory way 
the first eight chapters of the Epistle, and gives us small chance of judg- 
ing the author’s position on the great questions of sin, and righteousness, 
and faith. ‘There are some delectable representations of the Divine love 
quoted from Ficinus, in the comment on the eighth chapter, which Mr. 
Lupton has translated somewhat freely, bringing in a line of Tennyson’s 
‘Morte d’Arthur’ rather daringly. Hic amor sublimis .... . verus 
Dei est cultus et religio, qua hominum mentes cum Deo colligantur,’ is 
rendered thus, ‘This exalted love. . . . . is the true worship and religion 
‘whereby the minds of men may be bound with gold chains about the 


feet of God.’ 


Colet had a remarkable mode of getting away from the difficulties 
of the problem of predestination by devout realization of the goodness 
of God, and ‘ by ceasing from endless reasonings about a matter = far 
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‘ transcends all reason.’ The great stress of his expository work is occu- 
ied with homiletic and interesting practical meditations on the Christian 
uties which form the great theme of the twelfth and thirteenth 

chapters of the Epistle. 

The translation is throughout eloquent and fervent, and the Latin text 
carefully edited from the hitherto unpublished MS. We thank Mr. 
Lupton for his labour of love. 

he prefatory remarks which Mr. Lupton has prefixed to his edition 
and translation of Dean Colet’s Exposition of the First Epistle to the 

Corinthians are full of interest. They constitute une piece justificutive 

for certain old-world ideas of the learned and somewhat eccentric author, 

which have long since been outgrown. Thus the editor endeavours to 
explain the confusion which Colet permitted to reign in his mind between 
the principle of fecundity and that of unity, and the moral disorder that 
he attributed to multiplicity as the antithesis of unity. He shows how 
the abuses of the law courts and the ecclesiastical judicature in the reign 
of Henry VII. may account for the bitterness with which Colet attacks 
all appeal to human law for the settlement of disputes among Christians ; 
and that he ‘raised an unfaltering protest against the legal abuses of his 

‘time, and denounced the venality of Church lawyers with a boldness 

‘that must satisfy even their severest censor.’ Mr. Lupton very justly 

criticizes the strictures of Colet on ‘marriage,’ aud the unfair use the 

Dean made of St. Paul’s language, ‘ I would that all men were even as I 

myself, to glorify a state of celibacy. He does not sufficiently condemn 

Colet’s one-sidedness in not seeing, from other epistles of Paul, that the 

apostle had a much higher ideal of the nuptial bond than that which he 

owed to form the motive for marriage under certain circumstances, 
and our editor rather condones the extravagance of Colet on this subject 
by the laxity of the times and the severity of the ecclesiastical and 
monastic ideal to which the Dean was chivalrously anxious to recall 
the ‘religious.’ Few things are more melancholy than the hopelessness 
of Colet as to the grace bestowed in the constitution of a Christian 
household. The antagonism of the erudite Colet to the study of the 
heathen writers, is justified by the extreme unwisdom of the classical 
reading in vogue among the Humanists, and some very interesting exposi- 
tion is supplied of the vague and erroneous astronomical references to be 
found in the commentary. There are many points on which it would be 
easy to enlarge, such as the doctrine of the Eucharist, where Coilet 
clearly admitted that all believers are priests, and that the cup is 
offered to all. 


Hore Hellenice. Essays and Discussions on some important 
points of Greek Philology and Antiquity. By Jonn 
Stuart F.R.S.E., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh, &c., &c. Macmillan and Co. 


This volume provides attractive and varied food for discussion and 
criticism. It contains essays on the theology of Homer and Aischylus ; 
the true character of the Sophists of the fifth century, .c.; the knotty 
disputes on the agrarian laws of Lycurgus; the significance of Greek 
myths and modern efforts to explain them; the functions of ‘onoma- 
‘ topeia’ in the formation of language, to say little of ‘the place and 
* power of accent in language ;’ the rights and claims of modern Greek 
literature to take its place among the educational appliances of the 
age, and the hopeless failure of most modern attempts to represent in 

nglish hexameters the spirit of the ancient classics. On every part o 
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the field of view Professor Blackie meets some redoubtable antagonist,and 
he poises his lance for a conflict at every turn. Now it is Ihne, and then 
Welcker, and again Gladstone. Now the general consensus of opinion, 
and then the elaborate arguments of some great authority; in one 
brochure he rushes full tilt upon Mr. Grote, and in another upon Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller. He deals scornful blows at the ‘ coarse’ habits of 
our English pronunciatioa of Greek, and with a superabundance of wit, 
as well as learning, advocates what may be called his own specialty, the 
utter independence of ‘accent’ and ‘ quantity,’ the power we all possess 
still of giving a strong accent to a jr vowel, and at the same time 
preserving the quantity of the long, unaccented syllable which follows 
it. The book may be said to be delightfully dogmatic. Our author 
often tells us that such and such passages in his ancient authorities have 
been quoted in opposite senses, to demonstrate, it may be, the religious 
life of Aschylus, or the moral character of the great Sophists; and then 
he informs us that he has carefully read all that has been said on both 
sides, and proceeds, in a series of propositions, te set forth the truth on 
the matter. Not infrequently we are moved to excessive, if not inex- 
tinguishable, laughter by his sallies of wit and his brilliant and homely 
repartée ; and we could wish it had been our good fortune to have had 
Greek philology and antiquity made so vastly amusing, when we were 
trudging up the sides and flanking the lowest buttresses of either 
Olympus or Parnassus. Sometimes Professor Blackie is the most con- 
servative of scholars, holding to the unity of Homer, and the practical 
identity of the theology of the Iliad and the Odyssey. He assails, with 
the vehemence of a Crusader, the new-fangled philology which would 
explain Greek myths by Sanscrit etymologies. fle defends the Platonic 
conception of the Sophists against Mr. Grote with an enthusiasm which 
almost carries him off his horse; and vindicates against the same great 
authority the existence and lopg continuance of the agrarian laws of 
Lycurgus; but he is content to stand almost alone in resisting a widely 
spread sentiment concerning the theological intention of A%schylus in his 
‘Prometheus bound;’ and he rhapsodizes over modern Greek poetry 
in a fashion scarcely justified by his admirably rendered quotations. 

We have said enough to show that in a brief notice of a book of such 
extensive culture, wide range, and controversial intensity, we know not 
where to begin or end. We must content ourselves for the present with 
saying that the inductive treatment of the theology of Homer, in which 
Mr. Blackie reaches many of the conclusions of Nageisbach, is profoundly 
instructive, and thet his repudiation of the common opinion that 
ARsehylus, in the Prometheus, was pouring scorn and hatred on the Zeus 
of popular faith, is worthy of deep consideration. If the lost tragedy of 
‘Prometheus unbound’ could be studied and submitted to the same 
kind of criticism as the existing play, much of the current speculation 
would probably vanish into thin air, What would the * Agamemnon’ 
be without the ‘Orestes?’ Could either be understood without the aid 
of the ‘ Numenides ¥’ Are we in a position to judge of the significance 
of this mighty but unfinished relic of antiquity ? 

The laborious paper on the moderna Greek language aniounts almost to 
a grammar of the tongue, so far as iS is used either in the lyrical poetry 
or current literature of the Neo-Hellenes. We heartily thank Professor 
Blackie for his criticism of Mr. Grote’s celebrated discussion of the cha- 
racter of the Sophists, and, indeed, more or less, for every paper in the 
volume. Every controversy is maintained with spirit, and the whole is 
worthy of the brilliant, if somewhat erratic genius of the author. 
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SERMONS. 


Sermons. By the late Rev. Roprerr Lez, D.D. Edited from his 
manuscripts. (William Blackwood and Sons.) Dr. Lee’s sermons 
are strong, with a hard intellectual strength—but they are utterly 
destitute of the strength of moral suasion and moving sympathy. 
In manner they are brusque and schoolmasterish, and in matter 
as hardly ethical as the Ten Commandments. An apostle of 
Scottish Broad Churchism, he ostentatiously reduces all religious 
teaching and life to intellectual and ethical forms—cearefully elimi- 
nating all evangelical, mystical, and spiritual elements. He would 
probably have said that he did not know what they mcant. He does 
not argue against them so much as he misses them; he has eyaded 
them, we know not how—but somehow he has reduced regeneration to 
mere reform—righteousness to mere ethical goodness. The text 1 Cor. 
i. 80, from which he preaches four sermons, is resolved simply into this— 
‘The purpose of Christianity is to make its disciples wise, righteous, 
‘holy, and free, and Christ by Divine appointment is made to us the 
‘teacher and author of these four great attainments. So that if we 
‘ truly imbibe His instructions and follow His example we shall be made 
‘ wise and righteous, holy, and free.’ This is all. Assuredly it is not 
all that Christ Himself and His apostles teach—it falls very far short of 
that salvation by Christ which almost all Christendom has rejoiced in, 
and which the standards of Dr. Lee’s church so emphatically set forth. 
It is cold, hard, morality, and nothing more; whereas the Christianity of 
Christ, whatever its claims to truth, is a great deal more.— Hills that 
Bring Peace. By the Rev. Cuanrtes D. Bevt, M.A., Rector of Cheltenham. 
(Nisbet and Co.) A Series of Sermons on the Mountains of the Bible, each 
being connected with some distinctive idea or lesson—not always, how- 
ever, the best that might be chosen. Thus while Moriah is the mountain 
of sacrifice, Calvary is the hill of scorn. Mr. Bell, moreover, tells us that 
there is no evidence that Calvary was a hill at all, that its locality is 
unknown; yet he thinks that the traditional site of the Holy Sepulchre 
is probably the true one. The sermons have not any distinguishing charac- 
teristics. They are good, in the sense of being evangelical, devout, and 
earnest; in no other sense is there anything to be said about them.— 
Sermons. By the Rev. Henry Norman Hupson. (‘Triibner and Co.) 
These are apparently the sermons of an American Episcopalian—gene- 
rally orthodox, in the common evangelical sense of the term, and with a 
respectable degree of intelligence and vigour. He is not quite free 
from what has been not inaptly called ‘ Churchianity ’"—but it appears in 
amild form. The sermons may be recommended as sensible, earnest, 
and edifying.— Church and Home Lessons, from the Book of the Prophet 
Hosea. By the Rev. Atrrep Crayton Tutsetton. (Nisbet and Co.) 
Mr. Thiselton speaks of his sermons as a ‘ poor effort.’ We reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that he is right. They are good in their humility 
and earnestness, but very poor as an ‘ effort.”, Why should such sermons 
be published? Who reads them?—Zhe Words of Christ and other 
Sermons, preached at Christ Church, Gipsy Hill. By the Rev. R. Atten, 
M.A., Vicar. (James Nisbet and Co.) A volume of ordinary evan- 
gelical sermons, neither better nor worse than tens of thousands which 
are preached every Sunday. They contain no heresy, and as little dis- 
tinctive intelligence. The preacher is equally unconscious of modern 
difficulties and of their solution.—The Solidity of True Religion and 
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other Sermons, preached in London during the General Elections and 
Mission Week, February, 1874. By C. J. Vauenan, D.D. (Henry S. 
King and Co.) We should feel that something was wanting in the list 
of published sermons in which one or more of Dr. Vaughan’s little books 
did not appear. ‘Their characteristics of intelligent piety and earnest 
religiousness make them always welcome. They cannot be read without 
that which is best in religious life being appealed to. These four ser- 
mons treat of ‘ Lay Help in London, ‘The Anxiety or Care of the 
Churches,’ a somewhat fanciful sermon from Rev. xxi. 16, on the ‘ Solidity 
of true Religion,’ and the ‘ Meaning of a Mission.’— A Sermon on Priestl, 

Absolution, preached before the University of Oxford in St. Mary's Church, 
on Sunday, Nov. 24, 1793. By the Rev. Henry Dicsy Beste, M.A. 
(Longmans and Co.) This is a curious volume. It is pubiished by a son 
of the preacher of the sermon; and consists first, of autobiographical 
notes, showing who the preacher was, culled by the editor from the 
journals and correspondence of his father, and interesting, as throwing 
light upon the men and thoughts of his day; next, of the sermon, which 
certainly auticipates some of the most extravagant priestly claims of 
the modern Anglicans. To the sermon voluminous notes are appended, 
written by the preacher himself in 1829, thirty years after he had 
become a Roman Catholic, and, with the following section, discussing 
almost all the salient points of the controversy between Romanists and 
Protestants, with a good deal of acuteness, and some humour; next, of 
some account of the ‘ Renown and Reconciliation,’ following such preach- 
ing, i.e., the clamour excited by the sermon in the English church, and 
the reconciliation of the preacher to the Church of Rome in 1798. Mr. 
Beste was a scholarly man, and his son has made good his claim to be 
the modern pioneer of sacramentarianism and of priestly claims in the 
Church of England.— Christ and the Church. A Sermon on the Apostolie 
Commission (Matt. xxviii. 18-20.) By Apotrn Sarnir. (James Nisbet 
and Co.) Mr. Saphir discusses several of the great questions connected 
with the Church—the oflice of the preacher, baptism, the heathen, &c., 
with intelligence and fervour, but with a good deal of wordivess. His 
evangelical stand-point is unequivocal enough; but his diffuse style is 
unfavourable to decisiveness; and we sometimes feel as if important 
questions—the salvability of the heathen, for instance—which are not 
questions of mere idle curiosity, were, like Homeric heroes, snatched 
away in a cloud of words. Preaching need be no less practical for 
vigorous dealing with such questions. Men’s minds and hearts are 
full of them. Mr. Saphir’s serinons are urgent and practical; and if 
they do not weary hearers by their length, are calculated to edify them. 
— Words of Faith and Cheer. A Mission of Instruction and Suggestion. 
By the Rev. ArcuEer THompson Guryky, late of Paris. (Henry 
King and Co.) This is a volume of mission sermons by a special 
‘Missioner.’ They were preached, as we infer from the dedication, at 
St. Peter’s Church, Bayswater, during the mission in the beginning of 
thisyear. They are arranged as Words for Communicants, for Christian 
Thinkers, and for Special Classes. We have been agreeably surprised, 
in looking through these sermons; there is in them no tumid rhetorie, 
no artificial fervour, no empty appeals. So far as we can see there is no 
special adaptation in them for a mission, or for any other distinctive 
services. ‘They are normal preachings of the gospel—such as we should 
hope are heard every Sunday from hundreds of pulpits. Their dis- 
tinctive excellency is their intellectual freedom and thorough practical- 
ness. Mr. Gurney is abreast of the questions of the day, both respecting 
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divine revelation and the practical religiousness of life; and he speaks 
of questions like The Fall, on the one hand, and of Public Amusements 
and Domestic Relationships, on the other, with a wise judgment and 
a fearless honesty, as well as with an inteijlectual strength and 
broad human catholicity, which command respect. His volume is far 
above the average of printed sermons, and.deserves the perusal of 
thoughtful men.—Sermons chiefly on the Life and Character of the Day. 
By the Rev. Ropert Paistey, Minister of St. Ninian’s, Edinburgh. 
(William Blackwood and Sons.) Mr. Paisley’s sermons are intended as 
a memorial ofa long ministry. While making no pretensions to, great- 
ness they are characterized by a freshness, not to say an ingenuity of 
teaching and practical application, that distinguish them from ordinary 
conventional sermons—and that must have made them interesting to 
the congregation. They are practical rather than doctrinal—not 
one of the sermons deals formally with any fundamental Christian 
doctrine—the implications of one or two, e.g., Sermon XII., are that the 
preacher is decidedly anti-Calvinistic in his views—at any rate, that he 
insists, with special emphasis, on that side of truth which Calvinism 
characteristically neglects. His practical urgencies are faithful and 
cogent. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Under the general title of ‘English School Classics,’ Messrs. Rivingtons 
have published a cheap series of English works, viz.—Thompson’s Seasons: 
Winter. Cowper’s Task. Bacon’s Essays. Scott's Lay of the Last Min- 
strel. A Selection of Simple Poems, by W. E. Mullins. Wordsworth’s Ex- 
cursion ; the Wanderer, &c. The series is to supply fourth-form text— 
books for English reading; oue of the most hopeful features of ad- 
vancing education. A brief memoir of the author selected is given, 
and copious, critical, and explanatory notes are appended. Each work 
is carefully edited by a competent scholar.—TVhe Civil Service Hand- 
Book of English Literature. By H. A. Dosson. (Lockwoed and Co.) 
Mr. Dobson has compiled his little book for the use of candidates 
for examinations, wanlie schools, and students generally. He has laid 
under contribution the larger works of Professor Morley and Craik, 
M. Taine, &¢., and has aimed simply at such a conspectus of the History 
of English Literature as will suflice for the ‘ cram’ of a student reading 
for examination. He divides English literature into eight periods, 
beginning with A.p. 600, and ending with modern (deceased) writers. Of 
course his paragraphs are little more than catalogues, with brief charac- 
terizations. Of the quality of the literature catalogued, even those who 
master it the most fully can know nothing. Still, tables of contents are 
useful, and Mr. Dobson’s little work is to English literature what an 
index is toa book. Forty pages of illustrative extracts are given in an 
appendix, as also 2 brief chronological index of authors alphabetically 
arranged. if such books be valuable, it throws suspicion upon the worth 
of the examination for which they suffice—Zhe Book of Genesis 
Sor the use cf Candidates for the Cambridge Local Examinations, with 
Analysis axd Notes. The Book of Exodus, for the use of Candidates for 
the Cambridge Local Examinations, with Analysisand Notes. By Henry 
Morris. (Longmans and Co.) The analysis precedes the text. The 
text is divided into convenient sections—notes of simple information, 
critical, geographical, &¢c., are appended. The chief help to the student 
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is in the arrangement.—Manuals of Religivus Instruction for Pupil 
Teachers. Wiited by J. P. Morris, M.A. ‘Old Testament, First and 
‘Second Year's Course.’ By E. J. Gregory, M.A. ‘New Testament, 
‘First and Second Year's Course.’ By C.'T. Winter. ‘ Book of Common 
‘ Prayer, First and Second Year’s Course.’ By the Eprror. These little 
manuals are a reproduction, summary, and exposition in modern speech 
and form of the Scripture History and of the Book of Common Prayer. 
The advantage to the pupil teacher is that he is enabled to compress 
many chapters into a short lesson, and to propound it in fresh words.— 
Among the series of Educational Books for Primary Schools, which are 
competing for public favours, Messrs. Chambers’ National Reading 
Books (6) Messrs. Strahan’s Public School Series (7), both graded series 
for pupils of different classes, may be mentioned with commendation. Only 
practical experience can award the palm. To us both seem excellent, 
save that occasional fine writing, and some gross blunders have caught our 
eye in turning over the pages of the latter, which seem something worse 
than oversiglits.—Messrs. Nelson have also published a series of School 
Books, under the title of The Royal Readers, of which the sixth only has 
come into our hands. It isa selection of reading lessons, with vocabu- 
lary, notes, questions, accentuations, punctuations, &c., admirable in 
its completeness and skill. A volume of the School Series, by the 
same publishers, is devoted to Poems by Sir Walter Scott—-admirably 
edited, with notes, grammatical and expository, by W. S. Dalgleish, 
M.A.— Messrs. Chambers also publish a selection of Short Stories, 
intended to*prepare for the test in composition prescribed for Stan- 
dard VI. in the Scottish Edueational Code. Also as part of their 
Educational Course, a compendious History of Scotland, by RoBert 
ANDERSON, arranged in numbered paragraphs, and in larger and 
smaller type, the matter in smaller type being optional by the 
teacher.—Mr. Murray publishes, under the editorial care of Dr. 
Witriam Saira, as part of Dr. William Smith’s ‘English Course,’ a 
Primary History of Great Britain, for Elementary Schools—professedly 
free from political and sectarian bias—not an easy achievement, nor, 
perhaps, a desirable one. Also a Primary English Grammar for Ele- 
mentary Schools, with exercises and questions from the very competent 
hand of Mr. Tueopiints Hatt, adapted to the capacity and requirement 
of young children from seven to eight years of age—poor things. From 
the same publishers comes The Child’s Lrirst Latin Book. including, we are 
glad to say,a systematic treatment of the new pronunciation. It is to be 
hoped that the next generation will know nothing of our present barba- 
rous pronunciation of Latin. ‘The praxis of nouns, adjectives, and 
pronouns seems simple and philosophical. and is creditable to the 
practical skill and science of Mr. Theophilus D. Hall, the author.— 
Mr. R. M. Millington, M.A., publishes the third edition (Longmans and 
Co.) of his Selections for Latin Prose, with critical questions intended for 
the various Army, and the senior Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions. The book deserves the favour it is winning; it is a great 
improvement upon the Arnold of our own college days.—Mr. J. 
Wright, M.A., has constructed a Greek Grammer for beginners 
(Maemillan and Co), which he entitles an <Aétie Primer, inasmuch 
as he restricts himself to the Attic dialect in which boys begin 
their study of Greek. His method is that of Professor Curtius. Messrs. 
Macmillan add to their Clarendon Press series of English classies— 
Cowper's Tusk, and other Poems, edited .with ‘Life and Notes’ by 
Heyry Tuomas GrirritH, B.A., a series that promises to be worthy of 
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the publishers. It is catholic in selection, and each work is to be edited 
by acompetent scholar. From the same publishers we receive a little 
work on Euclidian Geometry, by Francts CurHsertson, of the City 
of London School, which is a reclassification of Euclid—problems being 
separated from theorems—and some new and Jess cumbrous demonstra- 
tions supplied ; the order of Euclid being retained for the convenience of 
examination. ‘lhe work is an important one, and claims the attention of 
teachers, by whom alone its practical value can be determined. The same 
publishers have issued the Academica of Cicero. The text revised 
and explained by James S. Reep, M.A. (Lond.); no English scholar 
having edited it since 1725 ; while in Germany the last edition, with 
explanatory notes, is the poor edition of Goerenz, published in 1810, 
The text is founded on that of Halm, in the edition of * Cicero’s Philosophi- 
cai works,’ published in 1861 ; but as the result of the editor’s independent 
labours, it is, he affirms, much closer tothe MSS. A long and able intro- 
duction is devoted to an exposition of the character and position of Cicero 
asa philosopher. Very extensive notes are appended to the text. An 
edition of the lnstitutes of Justinian comes from the Clarendon Press, 
edited as a recension of the Institutes of Gaius, by THomas Erskine Hot- 
L4anp, B.C.L.; the object being to show how far the Institutes of Justinian 
are a recension of the Institutes of Gaius. ‘he editor concludes that 
the method of the two works is identical, and the proportion of text 
common to both considerable. Such portions of Gaius as were left 
standing, when his Institutes were revised by Tribonian, are printed in 
a darker type, and the section of Gaius is referred to in the margin. 
—Home and Class Book of Arithmetical Questions, by JoHN STEWART 
(Charles Bean), is arranged in three parts:—-I. Examples under the 
several rules; II. Graduated Miscellaneous Exercises ; ILI. Short 
Examination Papers.—A Music Primer for Schools. By Rev. JoHn 
Trovutseck, M.A., and Rev. ReaginaLp F. Dane, M.A., Mus. Bace., is a 
very useful addition to the Clarendon Press Series, written at the 
suggestion of Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, and revised by him. It is purely 
elementary, and is a simple and compendious introduction to the know- 
ledge of music, which will be very useful to teachers in elementary 
schools.—Messrs. Macmillan add to their Science Primers a little 
work on elementary Geology from the very competent pen of Dr. 
ARCHIBALD GEIkig.~-At the request of various master of schools, Dr. 
Joun ‘I’. Wuirte adds to his series of Grammar School Texts—The Gospel 
of Mark, with a vocabulary (Longmans and Co.). ‘The vocabulary en- 
ables the student to dispense with a lexicon, and extends to the inflexions 
of verbs. ‘The text is the Zextus Receptus.--Symmetrical Education ; 
or, the Importance of Just Proportion in Mind and Body. By W. Cave 
THomas. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) Mr. Thomas contends against the 
common practice of specially cultivating the faculty to which individual 
bias may give preference, and in favour of establishing and maintaining 
proportion or due balance of faculty. Defect of faculty or inclination 
would with him be a reason for the special cultivation of it. He thinks 
that the modifiability of human nature renders rectification and sym- 
metrical development possible. The true philosophy seems to be in the 
mean. It would, we think, be injurious to disregard special faculty, and 
equally so to solicit it to the neglect of defective faculties. ‘Truc genius, 
he thinks, is a balanced thing ; the greatest men are not one functioned 
men, but men of large general power. This, again, is only partially true, 
development of one pre-eminent faculty is surely better than the sym- 
metrical adjustment of little ones; the book, however, is ingenious and 
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suggestive.— Forty-eight Lessons in German. A Complete Course, compre- 
hending—Exercises, Conversation, Practice, Composition, and Reader, 
with Vocabularies, &e. By Justus Sout. (Williams and Norgate.) 
A gradus series of progressive lessons, being exercises, written and 
conversational, on different grammatical forms—from genders to com- 
pound sentences—arranged so as to embody in practical application 
every step taken in advance. It is a very complete little manual.— 
The Children’s own German Book. Containing amusing and instructive 
stories, with a selection of poems adapted to the use of very young 
people, and a complete ‘English and German Vocabulary.’ By A. L. 
Meissner, Ph.D., Professor of Modern Languages in the Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Ireland. (Sampson Low and Co.) Except the vocabulary at 
the end the stories have only a few foot notes, giving the renderings of 
idiomatic phrases. The book, therefore, is simply one of easy lessons.— 
Extracts from Livy, with English Notes and a Map. By H. Lesg- 
Warner, M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby School. Part I.—The 
Caudive Disaster. (Clarendon Press.) Mr. Lee-Warner has striven 
to make Livy intelligible and interesting; the first by some pertinent 
notes, the second by a sensible introduction. Every element of interest 
thrown into a school book is an element of power.—Parallel Extracts, 
arranged for Translation into English and Latin, with Notes on Idioms. 
By J. E. Nixon, M.A., Classical Lecturer, King’s College, London. 
Part I.—Historical and Epistolary. (Macmillan and Co.) Mr. Nixon 
proffers help in writing Latin prose. ‘lhe parallel passages are between 
sume Latin historian and some modern author writing on analogous 
themes. Some valuable Notes on Idioms, to which numerals in the 
text refer. greatly add to the value of these judiciously selected extracts. 
—Publie School Series. The Beginner’s First French Book. The Begin- 
ner’s Second French Book. ‘lhe Beginner’s Third French Book. By 
Henri van Lavun and Vicror Pieienier. The First Frenoh Reader. 
The Second French Reader. The Third French Reader. Same 
authors. (Strahan and Co.) These books are an admirable series of French 
elementary works. ‘The former, treating of the rudiments and strue- 
ture of the language ; the latter, being selections of French stories and 
extracts, arranged in progressive crder, corresponding with the three 
elementary works. ‘The name of the accomplished translator of ‘laine’s 
English Literature is a sullicient guarantee of excellence.—Hossfield's 
New Pocket Editions. New Kuglish-French Dictionary. By C. Hoss- 
FIELD and L. Price Ninepence. New French-English Dic- 
tionary. Same authors and price. The English-French Grammar, 
Interpreter, and Mercantile Correspondent. Price One Shilling. 
(Triibner and Co.) ‘the marvel of these little books is their cheapness. 
They appear to be well done, and will be a great convenience to the 
multitudes who travel. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Texts and Thoughts for Christian Ministers, touching the Authority 
and Responsibility, the Duties and Privileges of’ their Office, as indicated 
in various aspects throughout Holy Scripture. By Bisnop Harprne. 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.) The texts of Scripture which refer in any way 
to the work of Christian ministers are here selected in the order of their oc- 
currence, and under each afew expository or hortatory sentences are given. 
The plan and process are very simple, but the whole is a handbook for 
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devotional use, which ministers will be very glad to possess.—The Spirit 
and the Word of Christ, and their permanent Lessons. By G. Vance Smitu, 
B.A. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) Intended as a brief and popular 
account of the ministerial work of Jesus Christ, more especially in its 
practical, moral, and religious aspects. Mr. Vance Smith is a Unitarian, 
and he not only construes the Scriptural records of Christ according to 
the humanistic principles of Unitarianism, but he has no difficulty in 
treating the sacred text itself, where intractable, with considerable free- 
dom, e.g., he infers from alleged discrepancies in Matthew and Luke, 
concerning the parentage and birth of Jesus, that ‘the accounts which 
‘they followed were most probably of late origin, and not founded upon 
‘the exact facts of the case.’ ‘The introductory chapters of Matthew 
‘have somewhat the appearance of being a separate document added on 
‘to the Gospel,’ &c., &c. He says, too, that ‘the miraculous birth, so con- 
‘spicuously introduced at the beginning of Mattiiew and Luke, is never 
‘again referred to throughout the New Testament.’ We had thought that, 
for instance, Gal. iv. 4, 1 Tim. iii. 16, Phil. ii. 7, Rom. i. 3, Heb. ii. 14, 
&e., were references to it. It is difficult to conceive of any other expla- 
nation of them. Since Dr. Pye-Smith’s work the Biblical argument 
has been virtually abandoned by Unitarianism; where it has not been 
so, it has taken the form of a disintegrating criticism, as, for example, in 
Mr. J. J. Tayler’s treatment of John’s Gospel. Orthodox conclusions 
are inevitable if the integrity of the New ‘Testament be admitted.—A 
Sew Facts and Testimonies touching Ritualism. By Oxontensis. (Long- 
mans and Co.) The facts and testimonies here collected are intended to 
discredit and disprove Ritualism by proving that it is virtual Romanism, 
and that the aim of its advocates is to Romanize the Episcopal Estab- 
lishment, and then to re-unite the Anglican, Romish, and Greek 
Churches. These characteristics and aims are demonstrated and illus- 
trated by a volume of quotations taken from all schools and parties, 
but as they are on all hands admitted, it seems a superfluous labour, 
save as it may be convenient for reference.—Unsectarian Kamily 
Prayers. By the Rey. H. R. Hawets, M.A. (Henry 8. King and Co.) 
The title of Mr. Haweis’ book is humiliating—we would fain hope 
unnecessarily so—for it has not happened to us to meet with books of 
family prayer that any Christian might not use. If High Anglicanism 
produces such, and we can well imagine it, they have not come in our 
way. Mr. Haweis, however, goes so far that no element of prayer to 
Christ appears in his book. He simply uses the formula of approach 
to God through Christ, as anyone who does not recognise Christ as God 
would use it. Sectarianism is one thing, the negation of the divine 
object of worship is another.—Zhe Sacred Poetry of Eurly Religion : 
Two Lectures Delivered in St. Pauls Cathedral. By R. W. Cuurcu, 
M.A., Dean of St. Paul’s. (Macmillan and Co.) Dean Church’s 
interesting lectures excited considerable interest at the time they 
were delivered. ‘The Sacred Pociry of Religion is always an attrac- 
tive and important subject of study, for hymns are more to the 
religious life than sermons. ‘The first of the lectures is devoted to 
the Hymns of the Vedas; the second, to the Psalms. ‘The two are 
brought into interesting comparison. But why did Dean Church stop 
with the Psalms? Surely Christian hymnology touches us so vitally 
that it demanded treatment at his hands, We have ouly praise to 
bestow upon what Dean Church has done; because he has done it so 
well, he should, we think, do more. It is difficult indeed to understand 
how he could stop short.—Zhe Young Christian Armed; or, the Duty he 
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owes to God. A Manual of Scripture Evidence, Faith, and Practice, for 
Youth. By the Rev. Cuartes Hore. (Longmans and Co.) This is 
one of the ‘ Practical Moral Lesson Books.’ In the first part of it the 
author supplies a conspectus of the principal line of evidence which 
establish the Divine Authority of the Holy Scriptures, with a view to 
counteract the arguments of Modern Scepticism. In the second part he 
presents a summary of the principal theological teachings of the Scrip- 
tures. Mr. Hole is a Churchman, and cannot free himself from the 
Prayer Book teaching of the connection of Regeneration with Baptism. 
He stumbles through a series of assertions which we can hardly think 
will pass for argument, and which grievously hamper his own evan- 
elical sentiments. The causative formule of the Baptismal service are 
opelessly incongruous with the conditional regeneration that he seeks to 
establish. Inno sense is baptism, as such, ‘ Christ’s appointed channel of 
‘the grace of regeneration’—it is simply a symbol of inward regenera- 
tion, and a sign of outward discipleship.— Disputed Questions of Belief. 
Being Lectures to Young Men, delivered at the English Presbyterian 
College, London, with a Preface by J. Oswatp Dykes, D.D. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) A first series of lectures at the Presbyterian College, 
under the title of ‘ Present Difficulties in Theology,’ was published last 
ear, and found considerable favour with the public. The present 
ectures, by different persons and on different subjects, are of the same 
general character. Dr. Dykes thinks ‘that we have already seen the 
‘tide of unbelief reach its high-water mark for the present, and that it 
‘may even be on the ebb,’ a judgment we are disposed to concur in. 
Strauss, Matthew Arnold, and Stuart Mill have opened men’s eyes to 
the issue to which sceptical beliefs are tending; the danger is, lest an 
‘ugly rush’ backwards to orthodoxy should sueceed an easy decadence 
of faith. Rev. Adolph Saphir lectures on the Divinity of Christ. His 
argument is conducted on the line of moral necessity and congruity, 
his own conversion from Judaism being used in support of it. The 
Rey. R. ‘Taylor discusses The Atonement ; and finds the necessity for it 
not merely in God’s governmental relation to man, but in His personal 
feeling towards sin. He connects the Atonement with the Father 
as well as with the magistrate, which is the ground upon which 
the disciples of Mr. Maurice will chiefly resist him. The Rev. W. 
Dinwiddie deals vigorously with Strauss and his theory; and Dr. 
Paterson very wisely with Theories of Evolution. The little volume 
contains much sound, strong, reverent thinking.—Sacramental Con- 
Session. By the Rev. Joun 8. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 
(W. Isbister and Co.) A very vigorous, wise, and timely protest 
against Sacramental or Auricular Confession, from the point of 
view of an evangelical Churchman. The argument is drawn from the 
Bible, Church History, and the standards of the Established Church. 
Dean Howson contends that the form of the general absolution, as also 
of the ordination service, is ministerial, not judicial. It may be so, but 
it must be admitted that in that case more dubious and unfortunate 
expressions could seareely have been found. ‘hose who care for the 
spiritual character of Christianity will do well to peruse this little book. 
—Confession and Absolution, as Taught in Holy Sevipture, and as 
Practised in the Primitive Church. By A Layman. (W. Isbister and 
Co.) The Layman’s book is inferior in scholarship and grip to Dean 
Howson’s, but it maintains the same position, only its argument is not 
hampered by the Book of Common Prayer. The argument is almost ex- 
clusively Scriptural, the evidence of which, in favour of evangelical conclu- 
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sions, is collected and adduced with acuteness, and a good deal of common 
sense.—A New Companion to the Bible. An Introduction to the Study of 
the Scriptures for Bible classes, &c., with maps. (Religious Tract Society.) 
All that can be said of this useful and well-compiled little work is, that 
it deals with the usual topics of an ‘introduction,’ gives information 
concerning the genuineness, authenticity, authority, design, and trans- 
lation of the Bible as a whole; the language, geography, chronology, 
canon of each Testament, and the history and literature of each separate 
Scriptural book. Its standpoint is sufliciently indicated by its source. 
The writer has a fair acquaintance with modern Biblical criticism, and 
has furnished a very useful manual.—Christian Missions to Wrong 
Places, among Wrong Races, and in Wrong Hands. By A. C. Grexin, 
D.D., Bathurst, New South Wales. (Nisbet and Co.) Dr. Geekie is 
the ‘candid friend’ of missionary societies; and such use of his book as 
enemies of missions, like the writer in ‘ Fraser,’ in Dec., 1872, may 
make, notwithstanding, it is quite as well that their mistakes should 
be pointed out. No man, however, commends himself very much who 
finds everything to be wrong. It would be a miracle if the societies 
who send out and direct missions did not make mistakes, and from 
the very nature of the case, great and serious mistakes, and, in the 
absence of better men, weak noblemen, and half-pay colonels are 
often necessary local managers; but, as with all evil, these evils 
are best cured by developing the correcting good. We quite agree 
with Dr. Geekie that the chief strength of missions should be directed 
to the great continents and centres of population, but Dr. Geekie 
knows very well that, as far as possible, this is done. The fields 
of early missions were not optional, and their abandonment would 
hardly be justified. We should have profited more by Dr. Geekie’s 
admonitions had he been more sympathetic and less critical.— Phases of 
Thought ; being One Thousand Choice Extracts from the Works of C. H. 
Spurgeon. Alphabetically Arranged, and with a Copious Index. (Pass- 
more and Alabaster.) It is superfluous to say anything either of Mr. 
Spurgeon or his sayings. He says many good things which bear 
extracting, and this voiume is a skilfully-made selection of such. Many 
others, however, suffer by being torn from their connection. They are 
illustrations, and, therefore, like windows standing on a village 
green.—The Late Rev. John Duncan, LL.D.; in the Pulpit and at 
the Communion Table, with Biographical Supplement. Edited by Davip 
Brown, D.D. (Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas.) Should not 
Dr. Duncan be now permitted to rest? Four volumes, all more or less 
biographical about a single man, are a little too much for both his 
fame and our patience, especially as in this volume Dr. Brown con- 
tributes nothing but the very thinnest of skim milk—the very scantiest 
of gleanings to what has before been told about him. The only things 
in the book that we care about are the sermons and addresses, which 
are racy of the soil, and, at the same time, steeped in the fervour of 
a devout and loving soul. The letters, too, are pleasant, but hardly 
more. Part would have been better than the whole. The odd mixture 
in Dr. Duncan of daring speculation and theological conservatism 
is again brought out in the sermons, sometimes very singularly.— 
The Mystery of Pain: A Book for the Sorrowful. By James Hinton. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.) A cheap edition of a religious and tender 
little book, which has, however, the defect of only partially thinking, 
and is characteristic of the writer. Nothing can be more devout than 
his treatment of optional pain; the failure is in the treatment of 
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that large proportion of human suffering which is involuntary.— 
Divine Revelation and Pseudo-Science. An Essay. By R. G. Sucx- 
LING Browne, B.D. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) This essay is 
not without merit. The author possesses some erudition, and is not 
without scientific knowledge, but his tone is arrogant and offensive. 
He makes good many of his points, and is perfectly justified in his 
employment of sarcasm and ridicule. His pedantry, sectarianism, and 
party politics are, however, unfortunately too prominent, and thereby 
the value of his book is damaged.—TZhe Pure Benevolence of Creation ; 
Letters to a Friend in Perplexity. By Jasper Travers. (Longmans, 
Green, and Co.) The argument of this volume is unquestionably 
that which relieves the perplexities occasioned by many of the phe- 
nomena of the material and moral world. The idea that the ultimate 
happiness of the universe is the purpose of the beneficent Creator is not 
new, but in this series of letters it is expounded and enforced with clear- 
ness and considerable argumentative power.——On the Early History of 
the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, with especial reference to the Controversies 
of the Fourth Century. By H. B. Swers, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Gonville and Caius College. (George Bell and Sons.) This is a 
thorough and scholarly examination of the causes to which the 
expansion of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is to be attributed. 
Mr. Swete, possessing ample and accurate knowledge of the period 
embraced in his inquiry, has in a very satisfactory manner traced the 
circumstances under which the Deity of the Holy Spirit has been pro- 
claimed and defended. The volume is a valuable contribution to the 
early theology of the subject.—External Evidence of Christianity. By 
Ernest Houston Forcerr. (Ballantyne and Co.) Mr. Forgett is no 
sciolist. His knowledge is ample, and his powers of wielding and expres- 
sing it considerable. He sweeps through the whole field of history, and, 
glancing at its manifold developments, makes all subservient to the 
important purpose of showing how humanity was prepared and educated 
for the reception of Christianity. The volume deserves a careful 
perusal.— Natural Science, Religious Creeds, and Scripture Truth: What 
they teach concerning the Mystery of God. By Danirt Retp, Author of the 
‘Divine Footsteps in Human History,’ &e. (Blackwood and Sons.) 
This is a volume of considerable power. The author is a strong 
thinker and a keen metaphysician. Some of his speculations are, how- 
ever, rather misty and hard to be understood. This is especially the 
case in his attempt to illustrate the Divine essence and character. Nor 
are his views of evolution much more intelligible. Still, there is much 
in the volume that is valuable, and worthy of careful consideration.— 
Religion no Fable ; an Essay on the Adaptation of the Christian Religion 
to the Necessities of the Human Spirit. By JosrpH SHENSTON. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) Mr. Shenston’s book is a valuable one of its 
order. It is no attempt to add to the arguments of old apologists for 
the truth of Christianity ; nor does it attempt to demonstrate the great 
facts which lie at its foundation. These he assumes, and appeals to the 
consciousness of the human spirit ; and from the adaptation of the Gospel 
to the necessities of man contends for its Divine origin. This mode of 
argument may not be accepted by materialists, and men who deem 
science the sole object of pursuit, but it is, nevertheless, most legitimate 
ard efficient. Mr. Shenston’s book is somewhat indiscriminate and 
passionate ; it is scarcely exact enough for theological science. There 
are materialists and materialists. It is a fervid and not unjustifiable 
protest against those who flippantly touch sacred things.—A Humble 
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Companion to the Pilgrim’s Progress; being a Series of Discourses 
on that Great Allegory. By the Rev. Samuet Burn. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) This is no unworthy companion of the Great 
Allegory. Its expositions and illustrations are simple, lucid, and natural. 
Intelligent readers of the Pilgrim’s Progress will readily admit their 
excellence, and profit by their perusal —Christian Toleration ; an Essay. 
By the Hon. Atsert 8. G. Cannine. (Kirby and Endean.) This 
essay is creditable alike to the spirit and knowledge of its author. He 
is familiar with the most distinguished writers who have either directly 
or indirectly treated of ‘ Toleration,’ and is himself fully imbued with 
its spirit. e admirably exposes the mischievous effects of intolerance, 
and, although now greatly modified and subdued, admits that it is not 
yet extinct.—Modern Criticism ; or, The New Theology, the Battle of the 
Critics. (Triitbner and Co.) The writer of this small volume doubt- 
less means well, and is earnest in the advocacy of his views, but his 
ideas of Scripture interpretation are such as will not be likely to have 
much influence on the ‘New Theology, or the Battle of the Critics.’— 
‘ Points.’ Suggestive Passages, &c., from the Writings of T. De Wirt 
Tatmacr, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Perhaps Dr. Talmage 
appears to more advantage in selections such as these than in complete 
sermons. ‘The sense of the artificial and fantastic is lessened, and the 
feeling of penetrating cleverness is augmented. Some of these paragraphs 
are hardly worth reprinting ; others again are terse and telling, although 
we have failed to light upon one that will bear quoting. Sometimes the 
homeliness passes into coarseness, and the freedom into extravagance ; but 
Dr. Talmage is an earnest and godly preacher, and always aims at the 
hearts of his heareis.— Church Thought and Church Work. Edited by the 
Rev. Cuartes Anprerson, M.A. (Henry 8. King andCo.) Encouraged 
by the success of ‘ Words and Works in a London Parish,’ Mr. Ander- 
son has published this volume of a similar character ; only he has added 
to his list of contributors, and to the size of the volume. In addition 
to papers bearing more directly on Church life and work, such as ‘ Alms- 
Hd ‘ Choral Service,’ ‘ Ministrations to the Poor,’ ‘ Sermons,’ ‘ Lay 

nfluence,’ ‘ Visiting the Sick,’ ‘ School Teaching,’ ‘ The Education of the 
Clergy,’ ‘ Ritual Sisterhoods,’ and ‘ Confirmations,’ by the editor; ‘ Mis- 
sions, by Rev. Brooke Lambert ;’ ‘ Sacrifice,’ by Rev. Harry Jones ; 
‘ Liturgical Reform,’ by Rev. J. M. Capes; ‘ Dogma,’ by Rev. J. A. Jacob ; 
‘Common Worship,’ by Rev. C. Shakspeare, we have papers on 
‘ Tilusion,’ ‘ Christianity and Business,’ ‘ Christianity and Charity,’ by 
Mr. Lambert ; ‘Time and Change,’ by Professor Cheetham ; ‘ Creation’ and 
‘ Sanctification,’-by M. Llewellyn Davies; and a tale ‘ Ernest Went- 
worth,’ by the editor, running through the volume, setting forth the 
influences and aims of the Church in the present day. It is an interesting 
and attractive way of setting forth the manifold claims and forms of Church 
and Christian life, which is done with much ability and fine feeling. 
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